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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments. Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall : 

a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis- 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, tlie above information; 

c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected wrth agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for tlie protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The Institute publishes: a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Stati- 
stics; 6) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Diseases of 
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Plants; c) a Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence; d) a 
Bulletin Bibliographique hebdomadaire (published every Saturday). 

It has also published a volume on “The Organization of Agri- 
cultural Siatistical Services in the Several Countries ”, and a volume 
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cultural Association in Various Countries (2.V0I) 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




00-0I»»RATI0JV AJVO ASSOCIATIOIV 


FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST. 


International Co-operative Institutions. 


Jntrotlneiion, 

The modern tendency of econon<ic and social inslitntioiis to federate, 
not merely within each coiintiy, but also in iiitcr-Slate fedt'rations, so 
as to fonn international organizalioi s of wiiler and wider extension, 
naturally manifests itself also in the held of co-operotion. This tend- 
ency, championed about a century ago by thinkers like Owen and by 
co-operators in various countries, has only found its practical realisation 
within tlie last fifteen years, first in the foundation of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, an association of general character, but one in which 
co-operative distributive societies now pre-dominate and later in that of 
a second association of purely agricultural character, the International 
League of Co-operative A<;riciilhtral Associations. 

Each of these two associations, at more or less regular intervals, 
organizes international congresses, which form important centres of 
study and propaganda of co-operatiou and give occasion to important 
publications. 

We shall examine these two international co-operative associations, 
giving a brief account of their history, their internal organization, 
their publications and the decisions come to in their Congresses. 

I. — interoational Co«operative Alliance. 

§ I. Origin and Development. 

It was at the national co-operative congresses, especially those held 
in Great Britain, on the initiative of the Co-operative Union, that the first 
steps towards an international co-operative movement were taken. 
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Foreign representatives of co-operation, especially French, German and 
Italian, desirous of studying British co-operative organization, took part 
in these congresses. Personal relations between tlie representatives of the 
various countries sprang up of themselves, and of itself also arose the idea 
of establishing a permanent union among the associations represented 
by them. 

The project of an international federation of co-operative societies was 
several times disciissed not only at the British co-operative congresses, 
but also at some French and Italian national congresses which foreigners 
were also invited to attend. The idea was taken up again in a conimunic- 
ation addressed to co-operators in 1892 b}’ Vansittart Neale, a ferx’cnt 
champion ot the division of profits and by other partisans of co-()peration 
and co-operators who had given themselves to the study of social questions, 
such as Holyake, de Box^c, and Robert and Owen (keening 

In consequence of the many adherents gained by this coinmnnication, 
two preliminary meetings were held in London in 1892 and iBqj, attended 
by several representatives of English co-operation and some representatix'cs 
of foreign co-operative societies, who decided on founding the Internati<jual 
P'ederatioii, of Co-operative Societies. 

This decision was only carried out in 1895, in which year the first inter- 
national co-operative congress was held in London. Henry Wolff and 
E. O. Greening actively contributed to the organization of tlie Congress, and 
amongst those attending it were representatives of the co-operative societies 
of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and some other countries. 

The Congress fixed the principles on which the Alliance must work. 
It laid it doxvn that the Alliance must hold aloof from all political and relig- 
ious contentions and must base itself chiefly on the national federations of 
co-operative societies already existing or to be founded in the future. The 
principle of the division of profits gave rise to animated discussion, ending 
in a compromise by which it was declared that the association, although 
actuated by this principle in its work and its propaganda, did not however 
pretend to impose it on any one nor to render it obligatory for its members. 
The management of tlie Alliance was entnisted to a Committee instructed 
to proceed with the drafting of the rules and their presentation at tlie next 
International Congress. 

The second Congress, held at Paris on the 26th. October, 1896, was 
remarkable for the large number of the representatives of co-operative societ- 
ies from almost every country of Europe. 

In this meeting the final rules were drawn up ; the organization of the 
Alliance was consolidated, London being established as its headquarters and 
its management being entrusted to a central committee of 37 members who 
were charged to convoke an international congress at least once every three 
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years. It was further resolved to proceed with the preparation of an inter- 
national system of statistics of co-operation. 

The third International Co-operative Congress was held at Delft. There 
were about a hundred mcmluTS and the principle of division of profits and 
that of joint property were again discussed and it was decided to institute an 
international co-operative exchange in Paris, a decision never carried out. 

In the fourth International Congress held in Paris in 1900 and the fifth 
held at Manchester in 1902, important reforms in the internal affairs of the 
Alliance were discussed and approved. The Alliance, in addition to the 
representatives of co-operative organizations, included a large number of 
“ individual inemberb/’ students of co-operation and propagandists of the 
tlieorj', whom the practical organizers reproached with giving undue import- 
ance to discussions on theoietical matters and especialh on that of the div- 
ision of profits, thus diverting the association from its practical work. As 
a remedy", the Manchester Congress laid it down that “ tlie Co-operative 
Allia nce is cs.seutially an association of co-operative federations and societies " 
and that “ private members can only be admitted in exceptional cases, and 
for those countiic s where co-operative organization is not yet sufficiently 
developed After the Alanchester Congress, the Alliance ceased to concern 
itself with the (jucstion of division of pros its 


The changes introduced in tliis way among the fundamental principles 
of the alliance mark n new stage in its development and commence a new 
period of activity. The number of members, diminished in consequence of 
the modificatiem of the rides, has again rapidly increased ; the financial 
condition of the association is consolidated, and in 1903 the Committee man- 
ifested its activit}!^ by editing an interna tioral co-operative bibliography. 

At the Budapest Congress, remarkable for the attendance of 250 members, 
representing 14 States, two important questions of principle again came up 
for discussion. 

Doctor Muller’s report on rural co-operation gave rise to a keen dis- 
cussion upon the political and social character of the co-operative movement, 
after tlie vote on which the general federation of German Co-operative Societ- 
ies, the Union of the Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies and the Schulze- 
Dclitzsch Association, which were in the minority, withdrew from the 
Alliance. 

Opimons were divided also on another question, both of principle and 
practice. On the subject of tl:e State’s duty with regard to the Co- 
operative Societies,” the Meeting was resolutely opposed to the grant of 
financial assistance by the State to co-operative undertakings. This decision, 
however, met with opposition from the rural co-operative societies, so that 
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the German and Austrian agricultural co-operative societies and federations 
withdrew from the Alliance. Three years later these latter in their turn 
initiated a new international association of exclusively agricultural character. 

Consequently, the Congress closed with a decreased number of Ad- 
herents to the Alliance ; but several members were of opinion that the se- 
cession had really served to strengthen the association by giving it greater 
unity of purpose. 

The seventh congress of the xA^lliance was held at Cremona in 1907. 
The question of principle debated at it was that of the co-existence of the so- 
cialist co-operators, who insist on the “ war of classes and the pure co- 
operators who repudiate this war and rather recognise in co-operation itself 
one of the forms of “collaboration of classes.'' A secession was averted, thanks 
to an enthusiastic speech by the Hon. L. Luzzatti, one of the Italian 
Ministers and one of the most fervent apostles of co-operative propaganda. 
He showed that co-operators of all parties, even while divided as to the 
ultimate aims of the co-operative movement, have yet a very wide field 
of understanding and collaboration open to them, that is to say, the practical 
extension of co-operative institutions and the study of the technical questions 
involved in them. The same idea was reaffirmed three years later at the 
Hamburg Congress. 

After the close of the Congre.ss, the Central Committee proceeded to 
appoint William Maxwell, President of the Alliance, in place of Henry W. 
Wolff, who for more than ten years, had discharged the duties of this office 
with really reraarkal^le activity. In addition, it was decided to make a 
collection of the laws on co-operation in the several States to be published 
in various languages. 

The tliree years following the Cremona Congress were a period of great 
activity for the Alliance. It established a permanent secretariat to keep 
the adherent associations in continual contact and to accomplish a work of 
assiduous co-operative propaganda by means of interchange of publications, 
information and photographs. This work was effectually seconded by the 
publication of a monthly bulletin in three languages, first issued in the be- 
ginning of 1909. 

The eighth International Congress, the last that has been held up to 
the present, met at Hamburg in 1910. The rules of the society in their new 
form, which we shall examine beloTV, were presented at it, 

Iv€t us note, however, at once that all allusion to propaganda in behalf 
of division of profits is suppressed. 

In drafting the rules the chief desire was to admit into the alliance 
only the representatives of the National Federations of co-operative societies, 
an idea, however, that could not be altogether accepted, federations in 
many countries not being yet sufficiently developed. 

It was also attempted to give the Alliance a firmer finandal basis, by 
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regulating the representation of each country in the Central Committee, in 
proportion to its financial contribution. 

The ninth Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance is fixed 
to be held at Glasgow in 1913. 

§ 2. Organisation of the Society and Statistical Vata. 

In the Rules approved by tlie Hamburg congress of 1910, the var- 
ious objects of the Alliance are indicated as follows : 

(a) to define and promote co-operative principles; 

(b) to encourage the development of co-operation in every country; 

(c) to establisli friendly relations among the members of the alliance; 

(ii) to collect and render uniform the statistics of co-operation ; 

(<j) to eiia^urage the study of co-operation and provide indications * 
relating to it ; 

(/) to encourage the development of commercial relations between 
the co-operative organizatiojis of the varknis countries 

It will be remem!)ered that in the previous Rules certain theoretical 
principles were enunciated, especially that of the division of profits upon 
which the work of the Alliance was to be based. This passage does not 
appear in the new Rules. They leave the Association greater liberty of 
action, limiting themselves to declaring that it is for the congress to fix the 
principles to serve as a basis for the work of the Alliance. 

The rules provide the following means for the action of the Alliance ; 

(а) the periodical assembly of international congresses ; 

(б) the publication of a bulletin and other works ; 

(c) the collection of all pubheations and documents, drawings, 
photographs, etc., relating to co-operation ; 

(d) the organization of international enquiries and statistical re- 
search ; 

(e) the formation of an international organization to facilitate com- 
mercial transactions between the co-operative societies of every country 
and the establishment of a regular information service as to the economic 
conditions of the various countries. 

There may be admitted as members of the Association : 

(а) co-operative societies, or unions or federations of co-operative 
societies ; 

(б) societies applying themselves to tlie propaganda of co-operation ; 

{c) honorary members, without votes, and corresponding members 

whose appointment rests with the management of the Society. 

The co-operative societies of the countries in which national federations 
exist must present tiieir applications for admission through the medium of 
the latter, so as to give greater unity to the representation of each country. 
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The contributions of the various societies are fixed according to the 
number of their members. 

The Alliance is managed by a Central Committee, elected by the Con- 
gress, on which the various countries are represented in proportion to the 
contiibutions they pay to the society. This committee selects from among 
its members a managing committee of five members. 

A general secretary, paid by the Society, is entrusted with the do.spatcli 
of current business. 


Some data as to the number of the members and the financial resources 
of the Association will help to give an exact idea of its development. 

In igio (date of the last International Congress) the total number of 
members of the association was 796. The numl^ci of delegates taldng part 
in that Congress was 380 representing 595 adhering co-operative societies, 
as shown in the following table : 


Number of Co-operative Societies Represented at the Hamhitrg Con^^ress 
{$ih.-yth. September, I910) according to Nations, 


Countries 

Number of Delegates 

Germany 

149 

Argentina 

I 

Austria 

49 

Hungary 

9 

Belgium 

13 

Denmark 

4 

France 

ir 

Great Britain 

84 

Italy 

6 

Japan 

I 

Norway 

4 

Holland 

6 

Roumania 

10 

Russia 

20 

Sweden 

1 

Switzerland . 

12 

Total ... 

3^0 


Numlxir of SocieUes 
Represented 


149 

I 

108 

TO 

T9 

5 

26 

186 

6 
I 

7 

14 

14 

22 

X 

26 


595 
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The progressive development of the association will be seen best 
from the figures for the revenue given in the following table : 


Revenue of the htternational Co-operative Alliance. 



1 

Members’ 

1 

Sale 

' 

Contrib- 

Misccllan- 


1 Working Years 

Contnb- 

* Donations 

of 

utions from 
' the 

eons 

Total 


i utions 

1 

1 

ations 

Congresses 

Keccipts 



1 Francs 

Francs j 

Francs 

j Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

i 1896-97 

9,790 

4,078 i 

654 

! — 

1 

— 

14.522 

! 1897-98 

1 4 . 75 « 

' 347 ! 

86 

1 

— 

5.19I 

j 1898-99 

7.953 

“3 : 

280 

1.403 

— 

9.840 

! 1899-900 

8,050 

707 ' 

94 

— 

— 

8.851 

3900-01 

n 

■ 5.489 

272 ■ 

67 

— 

— 

5.828 

1 l<) 0 I -02 

, 9.993 

i 103 : 

64 

19 

47 

10,226 

1902-03 

8,256 

820 i 

910 

69 

III 

10,166 

1903-04 

8.24.5 

574 ' 

29 

i 152 

206 

9,206 

1 1904-05 

9.009 

765 1 

j86 

i 2,291 

71 

12,322 

i 1905-06 

10,107 

QO 

323 

; — 

1 91 

11.364 

1 1906-07 

' 11.845 

919 1 

944 

8 

j 329 

14.045 

3907-08 

22,362 

641 

445 

5.214 

, ‘78 

28,833 

1908-09 

19,514 

: 445 

1,056 

; — 

131 

1 

21,146 

1909 (i) 

1 18,613 

! 79 i 

991 

1 

1 874 

j 

20.557 

(i) For six months. 







The following data are specially interesting, as they show the pre- 
ponderating importance of the co-operative distributive societies as compared 
with the other forms of co-operation and the tendency to a progressive 
decrease in individual members. 
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Contributions 


Worldng Years 

of Co-opemtive 
Distributive 
Societies 

of Other Classes 
of Co-operative | 
Societies j 

of Individual 
Members 
and Donors 

Total 

1906-07 

770% 

15-0 % 1 

8.0% 

100 

1907-08 

880% 

8-0% 1 

40% 

100 

1908-09 

82.0% 

i ! 

157 % : 

i 

2 - 3 % 

100 


§ 3. IH-lihcrations of the International Contireaaea 
and Pnhlicationa of the Society, 


The work of the association is manifested above all in two ways, by its 
International Co-operative Congresses and by its Publications. 

We have given the history of the Congresses in outline above, 
limiting ourselves to the discussions bearing directly upon the character 
of the society. Here we shall only summarise the most important delib- 
erations upon general questions and especially those of the more recent 
congresses. 

I<et us mention first of all that at every congress reports were 
presented by various delegates upon the condition and the progress 
of co-operation in the various countries The congresses thus produced 
an interesting series of studies on co-operation, which contain observations 
often confirmed by the personal experience of the writers. 


We shall first mention the discussions on co-operation in general 
and then pass to the examination of the discussions on its special branches. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the co-operative societies, the Buda- 
pest Congress expressed the desire that it should be entrusted everywhere 
and for all classes of societies to a single authority like that of the Regis- 
tm? of Friendly Societies in England and that a Union or Federation of the 
Societies themselves should be entnisted with the control and inspection 
of the co-operative societies. 

The Hamburg Congress further desired the abrogation “ of the re- 
strictive laws limiting the liberty of the societies in various countries as 
well as of the fiscal charges which irritate the people and prevent the free 
development of co-operative distributive societies.'’ 
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On two occasions the question of the participation of women in the 
co-operative movement came up for consideration. The Delft congress 
expressed its desire to see abolished the restrictions in the rules of certain 
societies, excluding women from the society or limiting their action ; and the 
Cremona Congress declared that, in consideration of the excellent results 
obtained in England thanks to the women's co-operation, it thought a 
larger participation of women in the co-operative movement was also 
desirable for other countries. 

With regard to co-operative propaganda, the Budapest Congress 
manifested the desire that the societies at the head of the movement 
should lend their assistance to those in which it is still little developed 
** so as to replace by the united forces of the whole world the State assistance 
which each of them may require The International Alliance must facil- 
itate this movement by the collection and frequent publication of data 
relating to the countries less advanced in the department of co-operation. 

With regard to the various branches of co-operation, we repeat first 
of all that the Congresses have often occupied themselves with agricultural 
co-operation. The Delft Congress expressed the desire for the centralisa- 
tion of all the branches of rural co-operation except only tliat of credit 
co-operation, which must in every case have a separate organization. 
According to the Congress, all the services for purchase of farm requisites 
and machinery, the provision of the articles of consumption required 
by the farmers and finally the sale of agricultural produce, must be cen- 
tralised in a single co-operative organization. 

The Manchester Congress had to pronounce on tlie work of co- 
operation with regard to home settlements. It considered “ that co- 
operation was a specially efficacious means for settling of small cultivators 
on the land" and invited the societies possessed of sufficient means to 
invest them in such undertakings. 

The Budapest Congress reaffirmed the great importance for farmers 
of co-operation and especially distributive co-operation ; it exhorted all 
interested in co-operation to encourage the spread of it in the country 
" where it is not less urgently needed than among the town workmen." 

The Congresses had also often to declare themselves upon the problem 
of cheap houses. The Manchester Congress observing that Co-operation 
offers the best means for providing the working classes with cheap houses, 
expressed the desire that all the co-operative societies should give their 
attention to the matter and that the savings of the working classes should 
be invested in loans to the co-operative societies for workmen's houses. 
The same subject was again discussed at the Hamburg Congress. Ac- 
cording to its decision, the improvement of dwellings can only be obtained 
by means of co-operation, and in the realisation of this object not only 
the workmen's houses societies, but also the wholesale and distributive 
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co-operative societies, should assist, either building on their own account, 
or giving their support to co-operative workmen's houses societies. 

Conformably with its international programme the Alliance attempted 
to create an understanding among the wholesale co-operative societies of 
various countries. The Cremona Congress in fact expressed the desire that the 
wholesale co-operative societies of every country should enter into relations 
with each other “ in order to unify and to reinforce the co-operative move- 
ment of the whole world,” and invited the societies themselves to proceed 
to the appointment of an International Commission entrusted “ with 
the examination of the international question of wholesale purchase and 
the promotion of a common action among the wholesale co-operative societ- 
ies in opposition to the proceedings of the trusts, detrimental to the 
consumers.” 

The consolidation of the national wholesale co-operative societies 
was desired by the same Congress, which exhorted all the co-operative societies 
of every country to address themselves to the existing wholesale co-operative 
warehouses or to promote their foundation so that they may really become 
centres of co-operative work and direct co-opeiative manufacture. For 
this end, in general, the co-existence of many wholesale co-operative societ- 
ies in one country must be avoided, so that their centralising action may 
not be enfeebled. 

With regard to the organization of co-operative credit, the Budapest 
Congress expressed the desire that in all countries in which it appeared 
necessary to establish a closer connection between the local co-operative 
banks, the foundation of central banks should be encouraged, adding that 
where the latter already existed, it was desirable that they should be con- 
solidated by the accumulation of a capital of their own and by the employ- 
ment of strictly commercial methods in all their transactions. The opinion 
was also expressed that the Central Banks might exert an action of the 
greatest importance in undertaking the control and inspection of the local 
banks, and it was finally desired that the co-operative societies should 
encourage their development by granting them preference in all their 
operations. 

Finally the fact that the co-operative societies tend to employ labour 
on a continually larger scale led to the expression of the following desire 
on the part of the Hamburg Congress : it is the duty of the co-operative 
societies to grant their employees and workmen exemplary conditions 
in the matter of work and of remuneration, and to recognise their right 
of association, if necessary agreeing witii the trade syndicates for the 
establishment of collective labour contracts. 
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We shall here shortly deal with the publications of the association, 
the complete list of which will be found in the appendix together with 
precise bibliographical indications. 

In 1898 the Association published a really remarkable essay on inter- 
national co-operative statistics. The countries treated are Great Britain, 
(iermany, Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land and Norway. In general the information refers to the year 1896. 
The scheme of grouping of the societies, if necessarily not identical in every 
respect f(n* the various countries, yet readily admits of comparisons being 
made. To give an exainiile of the information to be found in the work, 
we shall limit ourselves to the reproduction of the classification of the Co- 
operative Societies of Great Britain, indicating parenthetically the statist- 
ical information for each category. There are five groups of co-operative 
societies ; each society is indicated separately in each group. Bach of 
the establishments of the two wholesale co-operative societies of England 
and Scotland is likewise indicated separately. 

The classification in groups is as follows : distributive societies (kind 
of produce sold, annual amount of sales, number of members, date of 
toundation) ; societies for production (kind of products manufactured, 
annual amount of sales, number of members and workmen, date of found- 
ation) ; miscellaneous societies (same data as for the first category) ; whole- 
sale co-operative societies (products manufactured in each establishment, 
total annual turnover, number of workmen); credit societies (aiuiual 
turnover, number of members at date of foundation and at the end 
of 1896, date of foundation). 

A more exact specification was made in the case of some countries ; 
thus we find, for Germany, a special class for the co-operative building 
societies : for Austria, a class for dairies ; for Italy, a class for the co- 
operative quarryraen's societies, whilst, on the other hand, in some 
countries, some classes do not appear. 

The international co-operative bibliography is now a classic public- 
ation and up to the present unique of its kind. The general part (preface, 
titles, headings and tables of contents) is in three languages (French, 
English and German). 

There are two classifications of the publications ; the first, of the sub- 
jects, is arranged according to the countries the works refer to ; the second 
gives the names of the authors in alphabetical order in the languages in 
which the volumes are published. 

To give a better idea of the compass of the work we shall give the class- 
ification according to subjects. 
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It consists of the following groups ; history, biography and critical 
appreciations ; legislation ; co-operation generally (administration, central 
institutions, periodical publications) ; distributive co-operation, co-operation 
for production and labour ; credit co-operation ; insurance ; agricultural 
settlements and communities ; workmen's houses ; domestic and house- 
hold co-operation ; co-operative education ; the woman in co-operation ; 
profit-sharing and co-partnership. 

Each of these groups is subdivided accoiding to the countries to which 
the works indicated refer, naturally reserving a first subdivision to works 
of a general character not limited to a single country. 

The total number of works indicated (including articles and reviews) 
is 5,761. The most considerable group consists of works on co-operation 
in Germany (788 volumes) ; then follow Great Britain with 749 volumes, 
Italy with 739, France with 723, the works relating to general questions, 
541 in number, etc. 

With regard to the subjects treated, 1,412 works relate to co-operation 
in general, 1,100 to co-operative credit, 915 to agricultural co-operation, etc. 

To complete the work, some 3"ears later the Alliance published an inter- 
national index of the co-operative periodical press. It contains a list 
in which is entered the most important information with regard to each 
periodical (associations of which the reviews are the organs, frequency 
of publication, date of foundation, number of copies issued, etc.), and a 
series of statistical tables giving a summary of the position of the co- 
operative pre.ss in every country. The data refer only to the periodicals 
existing at the date of the publication of the index, that is to say, to 146 
periodicals in all. 

The Yearbook of the Association contains a datailed history of the 
Alliance by its secretary, Dr. Hans Muller, as well as chronological, statist- 
ical and bibliographical tables referring to the progress of co-operation 
in the various countries. 

The Bulletin of the Alliance publishes in addition to the operations 
of the society also notes in relation to the development of the co-operative 
movement in the various States. 

II. — The fnternatioaal Confederation of the Agricultural Co«operative Societies* 

§ I. JDoveJopmtrni and Organisation* 

The movement in favour of the foundation of an international confed- 
eration of agricultural co-operative societies, originated, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, at the International Co-operative Congress held at Buda- 
pest in 1904, the sixth of the series of Congresses organized by the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance. 
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The agricnltural co-operative societies which were in the minority 
on the question of State intervention in co-operation withdrew from the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 

After their secession many proposals were made for the formation 
of an international federation exclusively for agricultural co-operative 
societies. This idea found expression at the German Co-operative Congress 
at Strassburg, and on many occasions was approved by persons of recog- 
nised competence. 

The initiative in the movement was taken by the National Federa- 
tion of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Reichsverband der 
deutschen landwirtschajtlichen Genossenschaften) at Darmstadt, which, 
through the medium of its general secretary, the Councillor of State, 
Haas, assembled a preparatory conference at Lucerne, on the 19th, 
April, 1906. 

At this conference there were represented, in addition to the above 
German association, also the central organizations of the agricultural co- 
operative societies of Italy, iVnstria, and Switzerland, that is to say, the 
Italian Federation of the Agricultiiral Consortiums of Piacenza, the Gen- 
eral Federation of the Austrian Agricultiiral Co-operative Societies of 
Vienna and a group of five federations of Swiss agricultural co-operative 
societies (i). 

State Councillor Haas was president. After having briefly set forth 
the previous history of the subject, he reminded his audience that for the 
development of the agricultural co-operative movement, it was necessary 
to unite the agricultural federations of the various countries in one body, 
with the object of interchanging and communicating the experiences of 
each in practical co-operative organization and of contribut ng together 
to the extension of agricultural co-operation in the countries where it is 
still behindhand. 

Ill concluding his speech, the President presented a detailed pro- 
gramme for the work of the association, a programme which we shall exam- 
ine when dealing with the rules and internal organization of the society. 


(i) That is to say : The Fecleration of Agricultural Cooperative Societies of Eiost Switzer- 
land at Winterthur {Verband Ostschweizerischer landwirfschafthcher Genossenschuften); the Federa- 
tion of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Canton of Berne {Verband landwirtschaft- 
ilieher Gemssemchafim des Cantons Bern) ; the Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Central Switzerlaad at Sempach {Verband landwtrischafcltchcr Genossenschaften 
der Zentralschweix); the Federation of the Cantonal Union of Zurich at Winterthur {Genossen- 
schaHsverband des Zurcherischen landwirlschaftlichen Kantonalvereins); the Co-operative Feder- 
ation of the Canton of Thurgau {Gmossenschaftsverband des thurgauischen landwirtschaftlichen 
Vereins). The Federation of the Society of S. Gall at Reineck {Genossenschaftsverband der 
hndwirtsehaftHchen Gesettschaft des Kantons S. Gallen) had adhered to the Conference but 
sent no representatives. 
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After a short statement of the condition of co-operation in the various 
countries, the delegates approved the formation of the Confederation, 
deciding that it should include only national federations of agricultural 
co-operative societies and thus excluding from the first both local societies 
and private members. The drafting of the Rules and the labours in pre- 
paration of the first Congress were entrusted to president Haas, with the 
collaboration of a commission composed of one representative for each 
of the four countries co-operating in the Federation. 

The first Congress of the Confederation was held at Vienna, from the 
22nd. to the 24th. May, 1907, on the occasion of the 8th. International 
Congress of Agriculture. Besides the delegates of the four countries 
that had taken the initiative in it, there were also present representatives 
of French, Roumanian and Hungarian co-operative societies The 
Austrian Govermnent was ofiicially represented, and the Marquis Cappelli 
saluted the Congress in the name of the commission entrusted with the 
preparatory labours for the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The second Congress of the Confederation was held at Piacenza, on 
the initiative of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums, on 
the 23rd. and 24th. September, 1908. In this Congress about 150 re- 
presentatives of Federations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Servia and Hungary took 
part. 

H. E. Signor Euzzatti, Minister of State, who was appointed Honor- 
ary President, was also the actual president. When the President of the 
Confederation, Haas, presented his report on the work of the association, 
he observed that, as it was still only at its start, it should occupy itself 
first of all, with settling questions of principle, since really practical collab- 
oration among the associated federations could only be realised with time. 
After the discussion of the subjects we shall treat in the succeeding part 
of this article, the Congress closed, leaving it to the Board of Management 
of the Confederation to fix the place and date for the next Congress. 


Let us now briefly examine the internal organization of the Society 
as it appears in the reformed rules approved at the Piacenza Congress. 

The general object of the Confederation is to represent and favour the 
interests of agricultural co-operation and, specially, to collect and publish 
data and information on the legislation and co-operative work of various 
countries and to encourage the development of the co-operative movement 
in countries in which it is as yet not far advanced. 

In addition to these fundamental bases, the initial programme of the 
Confederation, approved at the Lucerne Meeting, enumerated in more 
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detailed manner a series of problems to the study of which the attention 
of the society must be more particularly devoted. Although this programme 
is not included in the rules, it seems to us advisable to summarise it, as it 
havS, up to the present, provided the congress with matters for discussion. 

It deals with the following subjects : organization of rural credit both 
real and personal ; organisation of co-operative purchase and sale of farm 
requisites and agricultural produce. As to co-operation for production, 
the Confederation must study the organization of co-operative dairies, 
co-operative wine societies and co-operative societies for the sale of cattle. 
With respect to the three branches of agricultural co-operation, for pro- 
duction. sale and credit, it must consider the possibility of international 
operations or at least that of mutual assistance between the co-operative 
societies of various lands. The questions of the fiscal regime of the co- 
operative societies and co-operative insurance must also be studied. 

Only the National Agricultural Co-operative Federations and the 
National Central Federations of the various countries are admitted as 
members of the League. 

When, as in the case of Switzerland, for example, there are several 
central federations, they f'Tm one national section in the confederation, so 
that each coiintr}’' has a single representative. 

The contributions of the members of the Confederation are regulated 
according to the voluntary system, each 100 marks contributed giving 
the right to one vote. 

The management of the League is entrusted to a Board, on which each 
associated Federation has a representative appointed by it. The President 
and Vice-President of the League are elected from among the members of 
the Board and hold office for three years. 

The official headquarters of the Confederation is the town in which 
the President in office resides and, consequently, is at present, Darmstadt. 

« 

♦ 41 

At the end of tlie year 1910 ten Central Federations, of 33,000 co-oper- 
ative societies adhered to the Confederation. They appear, in the follow- 
ing order, in the report of the Confederation : 

(1) The General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Bulgaria (Sofia) ; 

(2) The National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Darmstadt) ; 

(3) The “ Pellervo Society for the Development of Agricultural 
Co-operation in Finland (Helsingfors ; 

(4) The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Sale (Paris) ; 
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(5) The Italian Federation of Agriculmral Consortiums (Piacenza) ; 

(6) The Co-operative Agricultural Loan Society, (Eindhoven) ; 

(7) The General Federation of Austrian Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Vienna) ; 

(8) The Swiss Section of the International League (Winterthur) ; 

(9) The General Federation of the Serbian Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Belgrade) ; 

(10) The Central Co-operative Land Credit Society (Budapest). 


§ 2. Desires Jixpres*ied by the Conf^resses, 


Let US now summarise the desires expressed by the two congresses. 

In its two Congresses, the association had to occupy itself with co- 
operative societies for the provision of farm requisites. 

At the Vienna Congress two reports were presented on the subject, 
mutually completing one another, one by Herr Schmidt, Manager of the 
Hamburg Branch of the Imperial Co-operative Bank, the other by the Hon. 
Signor Raineri, president of the Federation of the Agricultural Consortiums. 

The ideas expressed in the report and in the detailed motion ap- 
proved by the Congress may be summed up as follows in their general lines : 

With reference to the action of the societies as mediums of exchange, 
the Congress expressed its desire to see such action manifest itself on a con- 
stantly larger scale, especially with the assistance of the central co-operative 
organs, placing the consumers and producers in direct contact with one 
another and thus eliminating the injurious effects of speculation. 

On the contrary, the Congress warned its members to use the utmost 
prudence in regard to co-operative production properly so called. Tnie co-' 
operative production indeed demands large capital and costly installation 
and involves considerable risk which should only be incurred when local 
conditions and the conditions of the industry itself render success probable. 
Among conditions favourable for the organization of co-operative industries, 
special mention must be made of that in which the pre-existence of a strong 
co-operative organization insures the sale of the product from the start, 
especially when local co-operative societies engage in advance to purchase 
a certain quantity. 

The motion proposed by the Hon. Signor Raineri calls the attention 
of agricultural co-operators to the co-operative manufacture of chemical 
manure, which has assumed such large proportions in Italy, and expressed 
the wish that the co-operative factories of superphosphates in various 
countries might in the future conclude agreements with each other so 
as to facilitate the sale of their manufacture and give the cooperative 
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organisation the independence it requires with regard to the consumption 
of chemical manure. 

If the first Congress had to occupy itself with the question of co- 
operative purchase of farm requisites in each country, the second, on the 
contrary, examined it from the international point of view. The Pia- 
cenza Congress declared tliat it was advisable to encourage the exchange 
and the popularising of the experiences of the various countries, with the 
object of preparing measures in common against the proceedings of syn- 
dicates injurious to the interests of the agricultural co-operative societies. 

With regard to the possibility of collective purchase, the Congress 
advised the greatest caution, holding that for the moment, international 
co-operative action must be restneted to the establishment of uniform 
“ conditions of sale,'’ limiting true collective purchase to the cases in which 
extremely favourable conditions recommend it. 

Another subject of great interest with which the two Congresses had 
to deal was that of the organization and mutual relations of the rural banks. 

The Vienna Congress concerned itself with the means for centralising 
the interchange of capital between the rural co-operative credit and other 
rural societies. 

On the one hand provision must be made for the investment of the 
surplus capital of certain co-operative societies and on the other for pro- 
vision of funds to those societies requiring them. Further it may eventually 
happen that the local co-operative societies require to be assisted in the case 
of an unexpected withdrawal of money. The central organs charged with 
these duties must be the provincial federal banks, but their action can only 
be efficacious, if, in their turn, they are connected with a strong central 
co-operative bank. This bank must not only centralise the interchange 
between the provincial banks, but also serve as a link between co-operative 
credit and the national and international money market. To attain this 
end, the central bank must Inive sufficient capital and reserve funds. 

The second Congress had to deal with the same question from the 
international point of view, studying suitable means to permit of the direct 
interchange of capital of the co-operative banks in their international 
relations without need of recourse to other organs. 

The Congress was of opinion that the interchange of capital between 
the co-operative societies should be facilitated by the establishment of 
an international service for circulation, clearing and cashing of cheques 
and bills of exchange between the central organizations. 

To encourage this a uniform regulation of the documents of credit 
is necessary. 

For this reason, the Congress expressed the desire for the rapid real- 
isation of international legislation on cheques and bills of exchange, and 
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invited mix of the adherent federations to present a petition in this sense 
to the competent authority. 

. Finally, the Piacenza Congress tabulated its desires with regard to 
an international system of Statistics of agricultural co-operation. It 
instructed the President of the International lyeague to prepare such a 
system of statistics ; but since the conditions of the various countries are 
ai5>reciably different, as also the legal forms the co-operative societies 
assume are different, the work should be limited for the moment to the 
information which in various countries presents itself under the same 
Bspect or at least under similar aspects. 

The Board of Management of the International lyeague must also take 
the necessary steps for the establishment of a S3rstem of statistics of agri- 
cultural co-operative business, limitii^ it likewise to those facts that can 
be represented in statistical tables and permit of comparison between 
different nations. 
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Appendix. 


List of the Publications of the International Co-operative Alliance. 

a) Works of the Congress : 

Rer)ort of the First International CO'Oi>erative Congress Lontlon, 1895. 432 pp. (Published 
ill English) 

Repoit of the 2nd. International Co-operative Congress Paris, 1896 (Published in English). 

Report of the 3rd. International Co-operative Congress Delft, 1897 229 p (Published in 
l'‘rencli). 

Repoit of the .ijth International Co-operative Congress, Eondon, 190a. 203 pp. (Published 
in French). 

Report of the 5th International Co-operative Crmgress, London, 1902. XII 445 p. (Pub- 
lished in l^eiich and English) 

Report of the 6th International Co-operative Congress, I/)ndon 1905. 7-1 1 pp. (Published 
in French, English and German , 

Report of the 7tli. Intcmatiotial Co-operative Congress, London, 1908. 181 pp. (Published 
in French, English and German) 

Rcjxirl of the 8th, International Co-operative Congress, Lonlou, 1911, XXXII. 234 pp. (Pub- 
li.*>lie(l in French, English and German) 

b) Annual Reports: 

Xlllth. Annual Rcixnl of the I, C. A, London, 1908 (Published in French, English and 
German). 

XIVth, Aimual Report of the I. C A. Loudon, 1909. 40 pp. (Published in French, English 
and German). 

XV th. Annual Report of the I. C. A. l/>ndon, 1910. 18 pp. (Published in French, English 
and German). 

c) Bibliographical j Statistical and Miscellaneous Publications : 

Statistics of the Co-operative Societies in Various Countries. Loudon 1898, I. C. A 330 pp. 
(Text and Headings of the Tables in French, English and German). 

International Co-operative Bibliography. London. 1906. I. C. A. XXXI. 276 pp. (Text and 
Titles in Frendi, English and German). 

International Directory of the Co-operative Press. Paris, 1909. I. C. A. 52 PP- (Published in 
French, English and GertUan). 

First Yearbac^ of International Co-operation. London, 19x0. I. C. A. 253 pp. (Published 
in French, English and German). 

IntemaUonal Co-operative Bulletin. Organ of the I. C. A. (Monthly. — Published in French, 
Eug]isti>and German). 
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LIftt of the Publicaiiotis of the Intematloiial Confederation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 

s) Protolcoll Uber die am 19 uttd 20 April 1906 zu I^ozem stattgehabte Konferenz landwirt* 
sCbaftlicher OenossenscfaaftsverbSnde Deutschlands, Italiens, Osterreiclm und der Schweiz 
(Mtnutes of the Confe/rmet held ai Lucerne on the igth and 2olh Aprils 1906 ; by the 
Federations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Germany , Italy f Austria and Switzerland), 
Neuwied. 37 pp. 

a) Satzutig dea Intemationalen Bundes der landwirtschafUicheii Gcnoseenschaflen {Rules 
of the International Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Societies). Darmstadt, 1907, 
22 pp, (In German, Italian and French). 

3} Vorldufige Nacbrichten iibcr die Verhandlungen des ersten Intemationalen Bundestages 
der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenachaften zu Wien am 22 und 24 Mai 1907 ( Summarised 
Report of the Discussions of the 1st International Congress of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies held in Vienna, 23rd and 24th May, 1907) Darmstadt. 1907. 

4) Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen des Ersten Intemationalen Bundestages der landwirt- 

achaftlichen Genossenschaften zu Wien am 22 und 24 Mai 1907 {Report of the Discussions 
of the 1st International Congress of Agricultural Co-operative Societies held in Vienna on 
the 22nd and 24th May, 1907). Darmstadt, 1907. 210 pp. 

5) Jahrcsberlcht des Intemationalen Bundes der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 

fhr 1907-1908 erstattet an den Zweiten Intemationalen Bundestag zu Piacenza am 23 
und 24 September 1908 {Annual Report of the International Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies for 1907-1908 : presented at the 2nd International Congress held at 
Piaeensa on the 23rd and 24/A September, 1908) Darmstadt. 8 pp. 

6} Satzung des Intemationalen Bundes der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften {Rules 
of the International Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies) Darmstadt, 1909. 
22 pp. (In German, Italian and French). 

7) Geschftftsberidit des Intemationalen Bundes der landwirtschafllichcn Genossenschaften 
fflr die Zeit vom i. September 1908 bis i September H)io {Report on the Work of the Inter- 
national Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies for the Period, 15/ September, 
1908*1$/ September, 19x0). Darmstadt. 1910. 74 pp. 
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CURRENT C'UESTIONS. 


The New Bills on Co-operative Societies in Austria. 


In the beginning of November, 1911, the Government laid three bills 
on Co-operative Societies before the Chamber of Deputies. On account 
of their importance we shall examine each of them in detail. They repre- 
sent the result of long study and are the fruit of experience acquired in the 
course of many years, so that it will be useful for those interested in co- 
operation to learn their contents. 

The bil of widest scope is for a general law on coH)peraiive societies ; 
the second concerns the foundation of a general credit instittUe for the co^ 
operative societies ; the third establishes special fiscal measures in favour of 
co-operative societies. 

In the following pages and in the following numbers of our Bulletin 
we shall give their general outlines and most important provisions as they 
appear in the legislative acts (preparatory studies, draft laws, reports). 


PART I. 

Bill for a General New Law on Co-operative Societies. 


So^f^ds : 

Getete vom iiber BrwerbS' imd Wlrtsdiaftifenosietisclialteti 823 der BeUagea 

m den stenog. FrotokOllen des Abegcordnetenhaimet - XXl ScmIoii zosz. — Rtgientiigt- 

vnrlage. — {tew of on Co*opefaUo$ Soekties, AppmMt 823 io tks shortkand 

minuUt of the Chnmbor of DopntUs, Smion XXI. zozx. Gommmni Pf op o t o i) . 
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§ 1. Statistical Bases of the Bill, 


At the date of the promulgation of the law of 9th. April, 1873 on co- 
operative societies now in force, co-operation was still in its infancy. But 
since then it has advanced continuously, beyond all expectation, and to- 
day the most numerous classes of the population all share in the co-operative 
mdvement. 

Between 1872 and 1909 the number of co-operative societies increased 
from 1,555 “to 15,225, that is to say, tenfold; the credit co-operative societ- 
ies which in 1872 were 943 multiplied progressively up to 1888 when the)' 
were 1,363. They then increased rapidly, thanks to the introduction 
of the Raiffeisen system, so that in 1906 there were 7,886 and in IQ09, 

10.159 (!)• 

On the other hand, the co-operative distributive societies decreased 
in number in the course of the years following the coming into force of 
the law. : from 540 in 1872 they fell to 222 in 1883, to increase in number 
again up to 1,285 IR 1:909. 

The co-operative societies of miscellaneous character of which the prin- 
cipal group is composed of strictly agncultural co-operative societies 
(that is to say, co-operative societies for production, purchase and sale, 
formed by farmers) also developed rapidly : there were loi in 1880, 226 
in 1890, 561 in 1895, and 3,811 in 1909. 

It thus appears from these data that since 1872 the co-operative 
credit societies have increased 900 %, the co-operative distributive societ- 
ies 200 % and the others 520 %. 


* 

* « 

If we consider the co-operative societies with respect to their form of 
liability, we find that up to 1876 unlimited liability societies predominated ; 
between 1877 1900, limited liability societies were more numerous, 

and after 1900 they again became inferior in number to the first. At the 
end of 1909 there were 7,303 linited liability societies and 7,858 unlimited. 

The co-operative credit societies especially take the unlimited from ; 
of these there were in 1909 7,678, the others being 2,420. 7,114 of the fonii- 
er were Raiffeisen and 564 Schulze-Delitzsch societies. 


4t} A difference will be observed between these figures and some of the foUowing 
and iht data of the StatMiaches Jah^udi ", because in our figures also unregistered co- 
operative soci^ttes are biduded. 
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The distributive co-operative societies are generally of limited liability 
(i,2ii against 49) ; among other classes of societies (production, purchase 
and sale, and building) in 1909 there were 3,672 with unlimited and 131 
with limited liability (proportion 28 .1). 

Les us now examine the development of the cliief classes of co-operative 
societies with reference to the number of their members and their total 
business. 

In 1878, at the date of the last return there were 299,867 members 
of co-operative credit societies, which gives i member per 77 inhabitants ; 
in 1909, the number of members was 2,263,436 and the proportion was then 
I member to 12 inhabitants. 

In the period of 30 years the number of the population engaged in 
co-operation has increased in the proportion of from i to 6. The average 
number of members per society is 265, more exactly 126 in the Raiffeisen 
Banks and 636 in the Schultze-Delitzsch banks. 

The increase of business has been still more remarkable : in 1878 the 
total outgoings and incomings amounted to 282 million crowns; in 1908 to 
2,828 millions, that is 10 times as much. 

Striking an average we get an amount of 13 crowns per inhabitant 
in 1878, and 100 crowns per inhabitant in 1908. 

The co-operative distributive societies had 26,421 members in 1878 and 
410^351 i^i 1908, so that their number has increased fifteen fold during the 
period. But their total business has increased i ,000 % ; in fact, in 18S3 
the co-operative distributive societies had sold goods for million crowns 
and in 1908 they sold goods for 124 million crowns. 

The other co-operative societies in 1908 were 3,355, divided as follows : 
2,319 agricultural co-operative societies, 603 co-operative societies of 
small industrials ; 180 co-operative societies of industrials, and merchants, 
as well as societies for the generation of electric energy ; 173 building 
societies, and 80 misc'ellaneous societies. The data we possess are rather 
incomplete, for with regard to 786 societies we have none. The remaining 
2,569 in 1908 had 282,813 members, with 45.05 millions of crowns in shares 
(parts). The outgoings and incomings amounted together to 203 million 
crowns. 

* 

* * 

Summarising the general data, we find that in 1908 there were 13.809 
registered co-operative societies. We possess mformation with regard to 
12,063, and they had 2,956,630 members, averaging 245 per society. So 
that we may calculate the total number of members of the 13,809 societies 
at 3,584,600, representing an eighth of the population. 

The total paid up shares (parts) amounted to 220 million crowns, 
the outgoings and incomings to 3,074 milUon crowns. 
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This short account shows the great progress made by the co-operative 
movement. 

The credit co-operative societies, with which agriculture will not be 
able to dispense in the future, are far the most important. On their side 
the small manufacturers and small dealers would no longer be able to do 
without the help of these co-operative societies which are continually 
extending their sphere of action. 

It has been proved that co-operative organization rests on a firm 
foundation and that it constitutes an important factor in the welfare of a 
large part of the population. 

It has of course experienced, some reverses : in the space of 36 years, 
3,660 soaeties have been dissolved out of a total number of 15,953 founded ; 
the cause was, in 249 cases, bankruptcy and in 2,805 cases voluntary dis- 
solution. 


§ 2 . Proposals of Reform* 

It is evident that a law of about 40 years ago, when co-operation was 
still in its infancy, no longer corresponds to present conditions. 

However, experience has shown its merits and weak points and has 
suggested reforms to bring it into conformity with the new conditio^. 

The first attempts at reform date from 1888 and were repeated in the 
following years : sometimes the proposals were made by the Diets and some- 
times by the Parliament. An important advance was not made till the law 
of loth. June, 1893, on inspection, which regulated the inspection of the 
co*operative societies and made it compulsory. But the Government 
has been long occupied in the preparation of a general reform of the law 
on co-operative societies. With this object, after an elaborate study by the 
Ministerial Department of Justice, it laid before Parliament, on the ist. 
June^ 1897, ^ t)ill, wldch was later abandoned on the dose of the 

Parliamentary session, but exdted keen discussion, in which the various 
tendencies appeared., 

Other proposals of Parliamentary initiative had been presented, but 
had had no success : finally came the abovementioned law on inspection, 
filling some important gaps, but leaving a general reform still necessary. 

Some years later the Government prepared a new bill which was 
amply discussed in a conference of experts and representatives of the co- 
operative organizations assembled by the Ministerial Department of 
JtMtke. The bill was besides submitted to the Chambers of commerce 
for thdr examination and opinion. 

In this way precious material was collected, the fruit of long experience 
and an epitome of the knowk^^ of the persons most competent in the 
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matter. In this way, appreciable changes were introduced into the former 
scheme, which has been recently rehandled and laid before Parliament 
in its present form. 

§ 3. Pundamental Basis of the Reform^ 

The present bill is chiefly a codification of all the legislative provisions 
of general character relating to co-operative organization. The various 
provisions have been harmonized so as to form an organic whole; those 
recognised as incomplete amplified and rendered more precise, and new 
ones added. 

Blit the fundamental basis of the whole reform is the substitution of 
unlimited obligation of payment of calls {Unbeschrdnkte Nachschusspflicht) 
for joint and several unlimited liability. The law of 1873, as will be remem- 
bered, admits of two forms of liability, limited, and joint and several 
unlimited, liability. 

The principle of limited liability is evident : for each member it is 
determined from the first precisely what financial obligations he is to assume: 
he is liable for these and for nothing else. Unlimited joint and several 
liability, on the contrary, engages the whole estate of the individual and 
sometimes leads to disastrous results. 

In fact when an unlimited liability co-operative society fails, the cred- 
itors, after the due formalities, may address themselves, for the recovery 
of their unpaid debts to any individual member and bring legal action 
against him to obtain sequestration. So that it may happen that the bank- 
niptcy causes some members a trifling financial loss while it may occasion 
the complete economic ruin of others. 

However the evil would not be so serious if at least the creditor’s 
rights were efficiently protected. On the contrary the present system 
while exposing the members to possible serious peril in the case of bank- 
ruptcy is no more favourable to the creditors. Each creditor addresses 
himself to a special member from whom he claims payment of the amount 
still due ; however, the long and expensive legal action does not always 
lead to the desired result ; so that a creditor risks being obliged to renew 
the process against several members in succession, thus losing his time 
and his money. 

Joint and several unlimited liability then presents very serious draw- 
backs, both for the members and the creditors. In adopting it the law 
acted on the principle that it afforded the creditors of the co-operative 
society the desired maximum guarantee, but facts have shown that this is 
not the case. 

The rather, as in consideration of the panic and confusion produced 
by the failure of an unlinrited liability co-operative society, the members 
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resort to extreme measures to prolong its existence, thus always aggrav- 
ating the situation. Consequently, it is undeniable that the credit- 
ors in general will have better security when the present system is replaced 
by a rigorous, well arranged procedure, ensuring the fulfilment of the en- 
gagements of the society with the least loss to the individuals and the least 
possible confusion. With tliis intention the bill abolishes joint and several 
unlimited liability replacing it by unlimited obligation of calls (unbeschrdnkte 
Nachschusspflicht ) . 

This system eliminates the direct liability of members to each creditor ; 
so that the creditor may not bring any action against such or such a 
member. 

In case of bankruptcy, creditors must make good their claitiis a- 
gainst the society ; the members are liable for the portion due as a body, 
without being so individually ; each of them must contribute to the deficit 
in the proportion fixed by the assessment proceedings. 

Of course the calls must be paid without any limit of the amount 
until all the creditors of the society are fully paid, or till the property of 
all the members is exhausted. 

The system of unheschrcmktc NachscJmssp/Iicht, then, eliminates all 
direct relations between creditors and members ; the latter are liable to 
the society and the societ}^ to the creditors. 

P^or the better protection of the creditors' rights the bill more rigor- 
ously regulates the assessment proceedings so that when a co-operati\'e 
society fails, the members are classified ; and immediately afterw'ards the 
assessment is proceeded with, that is, the proportional amount due from 
each is fixed. 

As is nattiral, the proposed change in the liability has met with ad- 
versaries. It was objected that the system of unbeschrdnkte Na^hschuss- 
pfiicht had not been well recicved in Germany where it is little resorted to. 
But it may be observed that the German law admits this system together 
with that of joint and several unlimited liability which, at the date of the 
promulgation of the law was already firmly established and had taken its 
place among the habits of the population. So it may be affirmed that if 
the other form is not much in nse, this is rather due to force of habit, 
which is slow to abandon customary methods. And to this has also con- 
tribxited the desire of faithfully following the principles of the teaching 
of the first apostles of co-operation, who always recommended co-operative 
association on the basis of joint and several unlimited liability. 

To sum up, unbeschrdnkte Nackschusspflcht consists in the obligation 
of each member to contribute without limit together with the other members 
to fulfil the engagements entered into by the society with third parties, (i) 

(i) In the text of the bill we always find the expression unUinited liability to signify 
**nbs$chfdnkie NackicimsspfLicU. Naturally, then, in the bill the expression has a very dif- 
ferent sense to that it has in the r873 law. 
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Tlie new bill completes the provisions with regard to limited liability 
co-operative societies by bringing them into agreement with the new pro- 
visions for winding up bankrupt co-operative societies. 


§ 4 . Mlements and CbaracteristicH of the Co-operative Society, 

The present bill reproduces from the law in force the definition of a 
co-operative society as “ An}’’ association with an unlimited number of mem- 
bers the object of which is to increase the profits or the economic action of 
each member by means of the exercise of a business in common. '' (Die Be- 
stiminungen dieses Gesetzes haben Anwendung zu finden auf jeden Verein 
von nicht geschlossener Mitgliederzahl der die Forderung des Erwerbs oder 
der Wirtschaft seiner Mitglieder mittels gemeinschaftlichen Geschafts- 
bctriebes bezweckt (Krvi^erbs-und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften). 

The condition : tlie exercise of a business in common means that under 
the co-operative form, in the sense of the law associations, may only be 
founded for the development of the economic action of each member or 
to allow of their realising economic profits through direct participation in 
the work of the business of the society. It is the personal element then 
which pre\'ails in a co-operative society. For a co-operative society to 
l)e in accord with tlie law it is not enough for it to be an association of a 
few individuals associated for business purposes with the object of after- 
wards sharing the profits. It is not enough even that some persons should 
put their capital together in order to start a business, even if this implies 
mutual sharing of the profits and losses. The essential characteristic 
of a co-operative society is the active, direct participation of the members 
in the work of the society,” that is to say, the economic profit must come 
from the collaboration of the members in the common business and not, 
for example, from the collective investment of capital in a business foreign 
to the personal work of the members. Thus, the co-operative principle 
rejects the idea of capitalistic enterprise, and in it the personal element 
predominates. 

Eet us obser\'e that while the law of 1873 made of the co-operative 
credit societies a class apart, the present bill makes no distinction, consider- 
ing that the credit operations form a co-operative action, not substantially 
different from others, but one of the forms of action of a collective enterprise. 

In contradistinction to the German law which permits of a co-operative 
society being registered either as such or as a society in the sense of com- 
mercial law, the Austrian bill provides that all economic associations 
possessing co-operative characters must be constituted under the co- 
operative form and conform to the provisions of the law on co-operative 
societies. 
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Att, I., after having given the definition, classes as co-operative societ- 
ies especially the loan and credit associations, loan and savings banks, 
co-operative sale societies and warehouses, co-operative distributive so- 
cieties, those for production, building, collective purchase and sale to 
members or collective utilisation of agricultural or industrial implements 
and machines (§ 1,2, Brwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften sind bel 
Vorhandensein den angefiihrten Voraussctzungen (§ i, i) insbesondere die 
Kredit- und Vorschussvereine, Spar- und Darlehenskassen, die Bezugs- 
genossenschaften und Rohstofivereine, die Absatzgenossenschaften und 
Magazinsvereine, die Produktivgenossenschaften, die Konsumvereine, die 
Baugenossenschaften und die Vereine zur Beschafiung und kaufs- oder leih- 
weisen Ueberlassung von Gegenstanden des landwirtschaftlichen oder ge- 
werblichen Betriebes). 

It must be added that this enumeration is given by way of example. 

♦ ♦ 

For a co-operative society to have civil personality it is necessary : 

(а) that the contract by which the members establish their associa- 
tion as a co-operative society (rules) be completed ; 

(б) that the rules be registered in the competent court. 

The intervention or approbation of the authorities is not required 
any more than by the law in force ; in this respect, there is the most com- 
plete independence. The power of the judicial authority is very limited, 
because it belongs to it to examine only if the co-operative contract (the 
rules) is in conformity with the law, and if they are to proceed to register. 

After this, the society exists as an independent civil personality; be- 
fore the registration the persons acting in the name of the society are jointly 
and severally liable with respect to non-members. It must be mentioned 
that the appointment of the board of management and the board of su- 
pervision must precede the registration ; this inti ovation was introduced 
because the co-operative society must possess executive bodies that can act 
validly as soon as it exists legally. If such appointment took place after the 
registration, there would for some time be a legal body incapable of acting. 

The co-operative contract or rules must be signed by the persons 
who have founded the society or who have begun to form part of it before 
registration. The declaration by which a person becomes a member 
must be accompanied by the indication of the number of shares (parts) he in^ 
tends to take. The rules must be signed as above as a substitute for the 
declaration each member admitted to a share in the society after regis- 
tration is bound to make. A member so admitted must present a sirmlar 
api^cation to the president proving his identity and specifpng the number 
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of shares he desires to acquire ; in the case of a society founded on the 
basis of the unlimited obligation of calls (unbeschrdnkte Nachschusspflicht), 
whoever desires to join after registration must also add explicitly, under 
pain of nullity, that he engages to pay an unlimited amount to the society, 
in case of need. In the same way, in the limited liability co-operative 
societies, the application must contain the explicit declaration that the 
member binds himself to pay up to the limit of his liability as laid down 
in the rules. Membership begins the moment the application is accepted. 

The bill settles an important matter, as to which for years the most 
contradictory opinions have been expressed, it admits explicitly that even 
dvil persons may be members of a co-operative society. Indeed the law 
of loth. June, 1903 had indirectly recognised the principle. By accepting 
the contrary thesis, the law would have disavowed the magnificent advance 
made by the federal movement, the union of co-operative societies in cen- 
tral societies, federations and central banks. It was said that the associa- 
tion of co-operative societies in central co-operative societies and provincial 
federations, etc, , leads to a confusion of liabilities ; but such an objection 
loses all value when for the system of joint and several unlimited liability 
is substituted the proposed unbeschrdnkU Nachschusspflicht. 


§ 5. Rules of the Co-operative Societies, 

The rules which must be in writing (or printed) are the basis of the 
society. They should at least contain the following details : (i) the title and 
headquarters of the society ; (2) the object of the business of the society ; 
(3) the amount of each share (pari) and the mode of payment ; (4) the 
constitution of a reserve fund to meet eventual losses, the mode of 
formation of this fund as well as the portion of the net profits to be put 
to this reserve fund, etc ; {5) the form of liability and in case of limited 
liability co-operative societies the amount guaranteed by each share 
(6) the* mode of calling the general meeting and of forming the board of 
management ; (7) the system in accordance with which the notices of the 
society must be published, 

There is little to observe with regard to these rules, which are com- 
pulsory. 

The title must be explicit, not ambiguous, and must correspond really 
with the object of the work of the society; it must alwaysbe followed by the 
expression : unlimited liability co-operative society (i) or limited liability 
co-operative society, in full. Expressions opai to misconception are not 
allowed : for example, the expression savings bank (Sparka^), be- 
cause some might imagine it an institution under State Control, like the 
State Savings Banks ; on the other hand, the title Eoan and Savings 
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Bank '' (Spat- and Darlebenskasse) is permitted, as it' lends itself to no 
misunderstanding. The bill, however, in no case makes detailed pro- 
vision leaving to jurispnidence the task of deciding in each case. 

Speaking of the object of the business, the bill employs the expression 
** Gegenstand des Geschaftsbetriebes ” and not Gegenstand des Unter- 
nehmens,'* as in the law in force, to show once more that between the 
action of the society as a civil personality and that of the members taken 
individually there should exist a relation of immediate collaboration, 
the principle of capitalist undertakings (Untemehmen) being foreign to 
that of the co-operative society. In connection with the reserve fund 
there is an innovation, partly inspired by the similar provisions of the 
German law (§ 7. paragraph 4) ; every co-operative society is bound to 
provide for the formation of a reserve fund and this obligation must be 
laid down in the rules. 

The minimum number of members required to form a co-operative 
society has been fixed at seven. This number may be less in the other 
forms of economic association since the capitalist element preponderates 
in them, but not in the co-operative societies. It cannot be doubted that 
the great majority of the latter could not subsist with the participation 
of this minimum of members. On tlie other hand there are other co- 
operative societies, as, for example, those for production, which, as 
experience proves, give better results, when the number of their members 
is limited. That is why in imitation of the German and Swiss legislation, 
this new provision fixing a minimum of seven persons has been introduced 
into the bill. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

The shares must each have the same value. The law of 1873 leaves 
their amount to be determined in the rules (§ 5. paragraph 5). Yet the 
intention of this provision was that there was to be no inequality in the 
shares. On the contrary it has happened that, in several provinces, many 
co-operative societies have been registered the rules of which provide 
for shares of varying amount, that is multiples of a principal share. Con- 
sequently, the law does not attain the end of letting third parties know the 
financial basis of the co-operative society by its provision in § 14 that 
the number of shares belonging to each member must be indicated, as soon 
as they are not of equal value. 

It has been decided to remedy this defect in the bill. | 

The 1873 law contains no provisions as to payment on shares : it does 
not say^ whetiiier l^e i^ares axe to be paid up immediately, or in instalments 
and within what period. Now this is not a satisfactory situation. When 
a person becomes a member of a co-operative society he must have a dear 
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idea of the financial obligations he assumes and the importance of the act 
he accomplishes. Therefore the bill lays it down that each member must 
immediately pay up at least i/io of his share and at the same time fix the 
period within which the other payments shall be made. It has been said 
that a tenth part is too small a fraction, but the bill has fixed this small 
limit in consideration of the fact that most of the persons participating 
in the co-operative movement belong to the poorer classes. If the immed- 
iate payment exacted were too high, the result would be that the amount 
of the share would ]>e reduced so as to reduce the amount to be paid immed- 
iately. It is evident that such a condition of things would damage the 
interests of the co-operative society the financial basis of which would be 
weakened. 

In addition to the foregoing, the rules must stipulate : (i) the period 
for which the society is formed ; (2) if it intends to extend its action to 
non-memljcrs within the limits fixed by the law (sec § 7.) ; (3) the conditions 
for membership ; (4) that no member may acquire a number of shares above 
that fixed by the rules , (5) that members may not resign before a certain 
period has elapsed (not longer than three years) ; (6) that they undertake 
to pay up additional contributions on their shares, in case those made 
<ire insufficient to covei losses incurred ; (7) that they undert2tl"e to 
provide the societies periodically wdth a certain quantity of produce 
in kind, in case the society is one the w'orking of which is based upon such 
a condition. 

These provisions are not indispensable for the rules of every society 
as arc those previously mentioned, yet the bill, in consideration of their 
importance, lays it down that they must be especially inserted in the rules 
when they are obligator>" 

I/Ct us examine the principal provisions That on the relations be- 
tween the co-operative society and non-members implicitly admits that 
thCvSe may in some sort participate in the co-operative work. 

Now, the co-operative principle in its strict sense would exact the 
exclusion of any inters^ention and any participation of non-members. 
Whoever desires to enjoy the advantages afforded by co-operative as- 
sociation has open to him the simple method of becoming a member. 

The bill even departs substantially from the principle that only members 
should have an active part and therefore has established, as we shall see, 
that credit and distributive co-operative societies must, on principle, exclude 
non-members from their sphere of action as these are not admitted to a 
share in the profits. Yet the law, with the consent of the majority of com- 
petent persons declares that it is sometimes advisable to have the collabor- 
ation of persons who although not members are encouragers of the co- 
operative idea. It has been observed that, for example, the co-operative 
societies for production, co-operative warehouses, and co-operative sale 
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and purchase societies, might find it difficult to do without the contribu- 
tions of non-members. 

Of course the relations of the society with these latter must be sub- 
ordinated to its relations with its members, otherwise it would not answer 
its purpose. A co-operative society declaring that its end was to develop 
its business relations principally with non-members, while reserving for 
its members participation in the profits, would be a capitalistic enterprise 
and not a co-operative society in conformity with the law. 

But the extension of business to non-members ought to be the exception 
and not the rule, and, precisely for that reason, mention should be made 
in the rules when it is contemplated. 

This does not mean that a co-operative society which has not inserted 
such a clause in its rules is nsolutely unable to enter into business relations 
with outsiders. First of all, in case of need, when some serious economic evil 
has to be avoided, the prohibition ceases. Then, there is a large field of 
secondary business in which any co-operative society may deal with non- 
members, unrestrictedly. It has been mentioned that credit and distrib- 
utive co-operative societies may not extend their field of action to in- 
clude non-members. That is right : but if this means that a Raifieisen 
bank cannot, for example, grant loans to non -members, that does not ]»re- 
vent it from accepting savings deposits from anybody or rediscounting bills 
of exchange for a bank or contracting a loan in order to obtain the means 
for meeting its engagements. It is clear again tliat a co-operative distrib- 
utive "Society must sell goods to its members alone, but it is very natural 
that it should make its purchases from outsiders even, if need be, from 
over sea producers. These are secondary kinds of business ser\dng as 
means to attain the erid, which is to produce cheap credit and goods respect- 
ively for its members. 


According to the 1873 law, a co-operative society, until it is being 
wound up or has failed, may not exact supplementary payments for the 
reintegration of the value of shares depreciated in consequence of losses 
incurred. But as this procedure may sometimes be advantageous and 
even serve to ward off disaster, the bill permits that the rules contain a 
clause by which tlie members oblige themselves to reintegrate their shares 
in case of losses, by paying up a sum that may amount to three times the 
value of the shares possessed. 

A notafile innovation in the bill is the provision enforcing the explicit 
statement ^ the rules of the, character, amount, conditions, etc., of the 
eventual contributions in kind that the members must furnish to the society. 
The continually increasing progress of co-operation has given rise to 
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a large numl 3 er of co-operative societies the existence and prosperity of 
which demand from their members the periodical and regular contribution 
of a certain quantity of produce to be treated or sold. Already the members 
of many co-operative dairies, for example, habitually assume the obligation 
of supplying every day a certain quantity of milk in proportion to the head 
of cattle they possess. The scrupulous observance of this obligation is of 
vital importance for the society ; in fact it has been remarked that the 
cause of the ruin of many co-operative dairies has been precisely that the 
members did not furnish the milk regularly. 

The rules must at the same time prescribe the mode of payment of the 
members for the produce supplied ; they may also fix the penalties in 
case of non fulfilment of the obligation of periodical contributions. 


§ 6 The JUxeeutive Bodies of the Co-operative Society » 

The ev ecu live bodies of the co-operative society are: ist. the 
Board of Management, 2nd. the Council of Supervision; 3rd. the Oeneral 
Meeting. 

With regard to these the provisions of the law are purely formal ; 
consequently we shall only mention those points that offer special interest. 

lyct us first of all note that it is laid dow n in the bill that the Board of 
Management shall be composed of at least two persons: the agreement of at 
least tw() persons is always necessary for the valid expression of the will of 
a civil person. The Members of the Board of Management must be chosen 
from among the members of the society ; but, as civil persons may form a 
co-operative sijciety or part thereof, membership is not exacted in the case 
of members of the Board of jManageinent. It is enough that tlie person to 
be elected be capable, alone or with others, of expressing the will of one 
of the civil persons associated in the societ3^ This new provision has been 
introduced into the bill as an escape from the subterfuge as piesent resorted 
to on account of the inadequacy of the law ; certain individuals are re- 
ceived as members in the Federations, central banks and central co-operative 
societies, so that they may be entitled by the law in force to be members 
of the Presidential Board, 

The bill provides that the term of offide of the Board of Management shall 
be three years ; yet this period may be prolonged by the rules to a maximum 
of 5 years or reduced to any minimum. But it is recommended rather to 
keep to the legislative provision. 

The members of the Board may be dismissed at any moment ; they are 
jointly and severally liable to the co-operative society for the fulfilment 
of the duties of their ofl&ce, which they must discharge with t|ie zeal and 
attention of ordinary business men. 
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In contrast with the law in force, according to which the Council of 
Supervision is optional, the bill lays down that every co-operative society 
must have one It must consist of at least three persons capable of acting. 

The minimum of three persons has been fixed in contradistinction to 
that of two, fixed for the board of management, so as to give the deliberat- 
ions of the board of supervision the weight and authority they deserve. 

A provision that deserves special attention is that in § 24 of the bill 
to the effect that the minority has a right to one representative on the coun- 
cil of supervision. This provision is an innovation introduced for the first 
time into the law on societies limited by shares (Akticnregulativ, § 37, 
5 and 61). When the general meeting of a co-operative society is called for 
the election of three members or more for the council of supervision, a third 
of the voters represented may demand that the election of each member 
take place separately ; then two members are elected ; and the candidate 
who has received at least a third of the votes in the two preceding 
elections is considered to be elected as third member. 

It is the duty of the council of supervision to control the work of the 
Board of Management. Their ftmctions are distinct and parallel, never 
coming into contact. So that the first can never co-operate or deliberate 
with the second ; but has olily to control the management of the business, 
and iijquire into the receipts and expenditure, etc. 

By an important innovation, § 26, 2, the Council of Supervision may 
subdivide its sphere of action so that each member or group of members 
has a given department of the management under its own control. In 
this way the supervision is more efficacious and more accurate. 

In spite of such division of functions the council of supervision is natur- 
ally alone responsible to the society. 

The executive body of the co-operative society is the general meeting, 
to which it belongs to 

(a) deal with the balanc'e sheet, the division of profits and the re- 
sponsibility of the Board of Management and the Council of Supervision; 

(h) fix the amount of the loans the society may contract and of the 
deposits it may receive ; 

(c) fix the limits within which credit may be granted to the members. 

The provision authorizing the meeting to determine on the maximum 
of loans to be contracted is new ; it has been decided, after the example 
of the German banks, fo limit the power of the Board of Management to 
undertake engagements. 

In unlimited liability unbeschrdukte Nfu^hschmspflicht societies every 
piember has a right to one vote, in limits liability societies the bill admits 
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plural voting. In this way a violently controverted question has received 
its solution. 

In fact, the co-operative principle, strictly considerd, requires that 
every member should have one vote. Co-operative societies differ from so- 
cieties limited by shares and other capitalistic associations, as the person- 
alit5^ of their members is of the first importance ; hence the members 
should all be considered equal. But if this is entirely true for unlimited 
liability co-operative societies, in which all members without distinction 
are liable to the whole extent of their property, while the participation of 
each in the formation of the capital is of secondary importance, for limited 
liability co-operative societies it is not so. In them the acquisition of add- 
itional shares involves not only an increased contribution to the formation 
of the capital of the society but also increased liability, corresponding 
with the liability attaching by the rules to each share. Now it seems unjust 
that the influence of the individual on the management of the business 
should not be in proportion to the risk to which he is exposed. If it were, 
many would abstain from taking more than one share. Again, to allow but one 
vote in the limited liability co-operative societies would be to go against 
tradition and against established usage which has given good results. There- 
fore the present l)ill, differing from the German law (§ 42,2) and the bill 
presented in 1897, admits plural voting in the limited liability co-operative 
societies The rules may provide that the holder of several shares may 
have a vote per share or per group of shares ; all the same no member 
may have more than 10 ^’otes. 


ate 

¥ ¥ 


The general meeting instead of consisting of the members themselves 
may consist of their delegates. In many co-operative societies, especially 
distributive societies, in the large cities, the number of members is so great 
that it would be impossible to hold a general meeting which all or the 
greater number of the members might attend. Therefore the bill permits 
that those co-operative societies that have more than a thousand members 
may provide in their rules for the holding of a meeting of delegates instead 
of the general meeting. In this way ever>^ member is given the possibility 
of at least indirectly exerting his influence on the course of the business 
of the society by electing as delegate a person representing his tendencies, 
and his ideas. The delegates are elected in special meetings of the members, 
who are divided for the purpose into local groups, each of which holds a 
separate meeting for the election of its delegates to the general meeting. 
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§ 7 . laapeetion. 

There has long been a generd conviction that the means of internal 
control at the disposal of the societies are insufiicient and do not answer 
their purpose. It has been found that the council of Supervision — itself 
optional under the law in force — cannot as a rule exercise efficient and thor- 
ough control, because often the persons forming part have neither themselves 
the necessary technical capacity nor a sufficient knowledge of the provisions 
of the law. As State intervention was to be excluded a priori in the matter 
of co-operative organization, so it was attempted to improve the position 
by the constitution of inspection federations. Groups of co-operative 
societies united in a federation entrusting to it the task of arranging for per- 
iodical inspection of the affiliated societies by special inspectors. So the 
law of loth. June, 1903, regulating this matter, only sanctioned the state of 
things that necessity and custom had established. The bill almost entirely 
incorporates the provisions of the inspection law which we shall here sum- 
marise. 

'Every co-operative organization must be, at least once e\ ery two years, 
subjected to the inspection of a competent inspector, unconnected with the 
society itself. When deficiencies or defects are revealed at the inspection, 
the next inspection must take place within the year. 

The inspection must include the examination of the co-operative action 
in all its manifestations; it must not be limited to the accounts, bookkeeping, 
etc., the inspector must inspect the business in all its departments to see if 
the work of the institution, both as a whole and in every part, corresponds 
with the purposes for which it was instituted. His task is to satisfy himself 
that the legislative provisions and those of the society's rules have been 
observed, and whether the conduct of the business gives guarantee for the 
future prosperity of the society. 

The object of the inspection is not only to cpntrol the co-operative 
action, but also to indicate the best means for its development. This is why 
the inspector, who must be competent and experienced in co-operative busi- 
ness, has, as his mission, not only to check the accounts, but also to call the 
attention of the executive bodies of the co-operative societies to their duties, 
to indicate the means for remedying defects discovered to give advice, 
instruction, etc. 


We have said that biennial inspection is obligatory for every co-operative 
organization ; there are therefore subject to it, in addition to the co-operative 
societies (of the first degree), the Federations themselves, the central banks, 
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the central co-operative societies of co-operative form, but not those constit- 
uted as associations under the law of 15th. November, 1867. 

Now what body is authorized to exercise control over the co-operative 
institutions ? That is, who is to appoint the inspector ? 

We must distinguish 4 cases : a co-operative institution : 

(1) is affiliated to a superior organization and in that case the latter 
is competent ; 

(2) or it is not affiliated to any organization but receives subsidies 
or loans from the provincial administration and then tlie body competent 
to inspect it is the Provincial Commission (Landesausschuss) ; 

(3) or the co-operative society is connected with a co-operative organ- 
ization and also receives subsidies or loans from the provincial adminis- 
tration and then both bodies i and 2 are competent (but one or other may 
decline). 

(4) in other cases the court in which the society is registered is com- 
petent. 

The bill allows a co-operative society to insert in its rules that the body 
competent to inspect it is the Provincial Commission ; in that case, this body 
is authorized to appoint the iUvSpector if it wishes to avail itself of the right. 

It is evident that the most frequent case is that a co-operative society 
is inspected by the immediately superior organization to which it is affiliated ; 
such organization by the competent Provincial Federation, and the Pro- 
vincial Federation by the General Federation. There are indeed very few 
co-operative societies that are not members of some organization. 

A Federation is authorized to appoint an inspector for the inspection 
of affiliated organizations, when the following conditions are nil satisfied: 
(i) When the organization is legally constituted as a co-operative society 
or as an association ; (2) when its rules establish that one of its objects is 
precisely that of exercising control over its affiliated societies ; besides this, 
the Federation may have as its sole object that of defending the collective 
interests and of maintaining business relations with its affiliated organisations; 
if it occupies itself with other matters, it cannot exercise this control ; (3) 
when it groups around it at least fifty co-operative societies or all those in 
one province, or again all the co-operative societies of one province of one 
character and the same nationality. 

Authorization to exercise control is granted by the local public 
authority. 

l^et us note that at the enquiry of 1908 the question was raised, whether, 
in view of the importance and great responsibility of the Federations in the 
matter of inspection, they should not be subjected to some control by the 
public authority or the Provincial Commission. But most competent per- 
sons declared themselVeS s^inst such a measure on account of the imposs- 
ibility of lasdng down rules adaptable to the form of the various Federations 
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oiganized in such different ways. On the other hand, either a Federation 
is constituted in the form of an association according to the law of 1867 
and then such intervention is not justified ; or it is oonstituted as a co- 
<^rative society in accordance with the existing law and then it must be 
altogether subjected to the inspection either of a superior organization or 
of the Provincial Commission or of the competent tribunal. 

* 

* ♦ 

The bill does not enter into details as to the manner of carrying out the 
examination ; it did not seem advisable to go into minute particulars. The 
variety of the co-operative societies is so great that if the inspection was 
subject to detailed and rigid rules, it would not attain its end. 

On the contrary, the bill lays down general pro\’isions to be adapted 
to the requirements of each case, giving the inspector ample powers so as to 
place him in a position to avail himself of all the means necessary for his 
investigations. Thus he has the right to enter all the offices of tlie society, 
to examine the books and papers, to demand explanations, to assemble, at 
need, the board of administration and the council of supervision, and be 
present and speak at their meetings without voting. \Vhen he has to inspect 
co-operative businesses with technical installations the examination of which 
calls for special competence, as for example the co-operative societies for 
the generating of electric energy, the inspector may ask for expert assist- 
ance. 

Another provision, like the foregoing a new one, concerns tlie powers 
of the inspector of Federations or Central Co-operative Societies and Banks. 
If he is to have an exact idea of the conditions of a central co-operative 
organization he must be in a position to know the relations of this latter 
with the afi&liated co-operative societies. According to the present law the 
inspector must content himself with the declarations made by the members 
of the central organization in regard to its relations with the affiliated co- 
operative societies he is not in a position to examine personally. Now, 
admitting that a Central Bank may have granted loans to an exceptionally 
large degree to some co-operative society, it is right that the inspector should 
examine into the matter, proceeding also to an inspection of the society. 

The inspector must communicate in writing to the Board of Manage- 
ment of the co-operative society the results of his examination and espe- 
cially must pdnt out the infringements of the rules and the law he h^ 
discovered. This commnnication is made through the examining body of tte 
Federation or of the Provincial Commission if the inspector has been 
pointed by one or ottm of these bodies. The registrar of the Court must 
be also advised. 
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The Board of Management must advise the Council of Supervision, 
on receipt of the inspector's report, and, after consultation with it, decide 
with regard to the jeport. 

The report must be placed on the agenda of the next general Meeting 
where it must be read in full with all the observations noted on it by the 
examining body. It must be read by a special commission elected from the 
members of the Meeting, so as to avoid the omission by the president of 
passages reflecting upon his work. The Council of Supervision must give 
the meeting its opinion on the inspector's report. 

The examining body may, if it judge fit, order the board of manage- 
ment of the society to call a special general meeting, within a stated term, 
for the reading of the inspector's report. If the board of management 
does not comply with these instructions, the examining l>ody may call the 
meeting itself. 

W^en the inspector discovers omissions, faults or infringements of the 
rules or of the law, he gives the society a term of three months to put everything 
in order. If the society does not conform to his instructions, he forwards 
a detailed copy of his report to the Court. The Court orders the co-operative 
society to take the necessary steps to conform itself to the law. If the faults 
observed are such as to call for more serious measures, the Court may even 
declare the society dissolved. When the faults are to be imputed to the 
board of management, the court has the power of depriving its members 
of tlieir office. In such case the Council of Supervision must proceed to the 
appointment of a provisional board of management until the convocation 
of the general meeting. 

These provisions tending to give effectual sanction to the institution 
of inspection are largely new : the law of loth. June, 1903, was found defi- 
cient on this point. 


§ 8 . Tht Co~op*iraiive Hoviety as a Civil Person. 

The Co-operative Society acquiring in consequence of registration 
the character of a civil person becomes capable of independent action. The 
law attributes to it in addition the character of a trader so that the provisions 
of the commercial code apply to it in so far as they are not invalidated by 
the co-operative law. 

Co-operative societies should then as traders be able to exercise any 
trade and any industry in accordance with the commercial code ; but the bill 
excludes from their sphere of action certain forms of activity not consonant 
with the co-opteitive prindpk. They are forbidden to carry on industries 
requiring a large initial capital and large working capital, which, as a rule, 
aco-operative society has not available, as, for example, the construction and 
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working of railways and mining. Not only do these industries require 
large capital, but they require its immobilisation for a long time or even 
permanently. Now, even when a co-operative societ;^ has exceptionally 
lai^e funds at its disposal, it offers no security of being able to dispose of 
them for a long time, whilst every member has the right to leave the society 
after a certain period and withdraw his contribution. 

For* similar reasons the co-operative societies are forbidden to issue 
lettrcsi de gage (bonds) and mortgage bonds. They are also forbidden to under- 
take insurance business, as that being subject to State control in the interests 
of the public would ill accord with the principle of independence prevailing in 
co-operation ; besides this branch of industry also demands large financial 
resources. As to local requirements they are sufficiently provided for by 
the existing law on insurance which recognises the small mutual insurance 
societies. 

The co-operative societies are also forbidden to carry on the work 
of enrolment and transport of emigrants; here, evidently one could no 
longer speak of collective enterprise based on the personal collaboration of 
the members. 

With regard to the industries authorized, the co-operative societies 
are of course subjected to the provisions of special laws. The bill (93,2) 
adds that authorization may only be granted in case the action of the society 
extends only to members. , 

In this respect the bill introduces an important innovation : the co- 
operative societies for production, says §94, exercising an industry under 
the industrial law (Gewerbeordnung) may also extend their action to non- 
members only in case all their members are authorized to carry on the same 
industry. This provision is only a c^jnsequence of the industrial legislation 
tending to reinforce the class of small ** industrials ” by admitting to the 
exercise of an industry only persons endowed with special qualities (for 
example, an individual to exercise the trade of master mason must have 
had a regular apprenticeship and have passed an examination). 

Now if the bill did not contain the above provision, the individuals 
excluded from a given profession by the Gewerbeordnung would unite in a 
co-operative society and by that expedient reach their end, namely, a pro- 
fession forbidden to them by the industrial law. 


We have said above that the bill does not absolutehir exclude non-mem- 
bers from participation in co-operative work, when the relations of the sodetjr 
with the non^embers are limited. But with r^ard to some forms of co? 
operation, credit and distributive co-operaHve societies, the bill shows itself 
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more severe : it forbids the participation of non-members even to a limited 
degree in the business constituting the object and raison d'itre of the society. 

Besides it is a common opinion and a principle almost universally acted 
on that credit societies must only grant loans to members. The cause of the 
rtdn of some co-operative societies is precisely due to their having acted on 
the opposite principle. 

The object of the credit co-operative societies is to form, by a union of 
many persons of small finances, a body which, uniting in one all the scattered 
forces, would have a large basis for credit and also the possibility of providing 
shareholders with cheap credit and with the least difiiculty. Therefore the 
admission of non-members also to credit would be a contradiction of the very 
intentions of the credit co-operative society. But tliere is more ; this would 
entail a diminution of the security offered by the society. If the society 
makes the necessity of membership a condition for obtaining credit, whoever 
has need of credit will be obliged to become a member, unless he is willing 
to forego the loan However .slight the increase of the security acquired by 
the society at the entrance of each member, when one considers the matter 
as a whole and not isolated cases, one immediately sees its importance. In 
the enquiry made in iqo8 it was found that a bankrupt co-operative society 
had 200 members and had granted i,8oo loans. Now it is evident that if 
the members had been 2,000 instead of 200, affairs would have had a 
different issue. Even if the failure had occurred, the society would have 
had larger funds available to satisfy its engagements and meet the deficit, 
the 2,000 members would have had to make some slight sacrifice, whilst the 
200 suffered severely. 

But another reason justifies the above provision. To admit non-mem- 
bers to share in the credit of the society w'ould be making it possible for a 
small number of persons to form a co-operative societ}" with the object of 
making profits ; in such case they would have every interest in granting 
loans to non-members. 

Tins would be a business of speculative character in contradiction with 
the co-operative idea. On these considerations the bill forbids the co- 
operative credit societies to grant loans to non-members, agreeing in this 
with the German law (§ 8,2) and the Hungarian law (Article XXIII of 
the 1898 law on co-operative credit societies). 

* « 

Similarly, the co-operative distributive societies are forbidden to sell 
goods to non-membars. Their object is the supply of members with articles 
of personal consummation cheaper than they could obtain them at the shops. 
Yet it would not have been contrary ip the co-operative principle to admit 
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non-members in a limited proportion to make purchases from the co-operative 
distributive societies. 

The difficulty is to anange that the proportion should be maintained. 
Now the bill, considering that it would be impossible to prevent serious 
abuses, has laid down an absolute prohibition subjecting the societies in 
contravention to a fine of from 2 to 500 crowns. 

Exception is only made in cases of necessity ; in the case of perishable 
goods and when losses have to be averted, the society may sell also to non- 
members but not retail. The bill has adopted restrictive provisions for the 
co-operative distributive societies, preventing their commencing business 
until they have a certain number of members, more precisely 200 in local- 
ities were the population exceeds 20,000 and 50 in other places. 


§ g. special Provisions as to Credit Co-operative Societies. 

The bill regulates the credit co-operative societies very precisely. In 
conformity with the provincial laws of Bohemia of the 30th. June, 1906 and 
26th. April, 1900, the law forbids them occupying themselves with business 
outside of their natural field of action, credit. 

In particular they ar^ forbidden (a) to carry on industrial business, 
except it be the provisional exercise of a business acquired gratuitously or 
to save the society from probable losses ; they are forbidden even to parti- 
cipate in such undertakings ; (h) to buy real estate unless it be a provisional 
purchase to save the society from probable losses, or a purchase effected 
for the requirements of the society, as, for ^fxample, for the installation of 
its offices ; (c) to buy or sell goods whether for their own account or on com- 
mission ; (d) to buy and sell bills for a teim subject to the fluctuations of 
exchange, either for their own accoimt or on commission. 

The prohibition in § (a) and (c) does not apply to Federations of co- 
operative societies acting as central banks and accepting deposits at interest 
only from affiliated co-operative societies. 

The prohibition to purchase real estate and to purchase and sell goods 
is conriderably limited in the case of Raiffeisen Banks. 

They form an organization of such sort as to allow of their being 
considered, from the point of view of the agricultural population, as instit- 
utions of public utility. 

Besides, in view of the restricted limits of their field of action, which, 
as a rule, is only cmeor two communes, and the direct knowledge the members 
have of all the business, they are unlikely to proceed without the greatest 
circumspection. Therefore the bill allows fihem the right to purchase real 
estate tq prevent subdivision or the sale of land for purpoises of «^[xeculatio]i ; 
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as well as to purchase farm requisites wholesale for the account of their 
members and to sell the members' produce on commission. 

The bill does not explicitly name the Raiifeisen Banks, but in §97 
it mentions their characteristics, as follows : 

(1) unlimited liability (unbeschrdnkte Nachschusspflicht ) ; 

(2) limitation of the field of action to one or more indicated con- 
tiguous localities ; 

(3) the amount of the .share (quote part) not exceeding 50 crowns 
and the interest on the shares not exceeding that on the savings deposits ; 

(4) the profits of each working year assigned to a reserve fund, to 
which the members have no right even in case of the dissolution of the society ; 

(5) exclusion of loans on bdls of exchange ; 

(6) interest on loans not exceeding, in all, the interest on deposits 

by 1 ’ 72 %. 

Let us finally observe that, according to the bill, only c'o-operative 
credit societies are autliorized to accept deposits on interest, issuing savings 
bank books, deposit certificates and similar receipts Other co-operative so- 
cieties may only accept deposits in current account and only from meml>ers. 




ANJy ^(SSOOl^rriOIV 


BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies in Bulgaria. 

Th^ following, Article has been to a large extent summarised from the 
work of D.^ Dobreff. Die landwirtschaftlichen Kreditgenossenschaften 
in Biilgarien, Thesis for Doctor's Degree, Erlangen, 1911. 


§ I. Urban Banks. 


The political events in Bulgaria in the secojul half of the 19th. century 
greatly effected the economic conditions of the country, especially agri- 
culture. This was due to various causes, more especially to the fact that 
the young state which at once began reforms, was faced by enormous 
expenses leading to a general increase in taxation. Moreover, the people's 
wish to rescue the land from the hands of the former rulers created a large 
demand for land, the price of w’^hich at once rose ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the revenue diminished through the competition of American agricultural 
exports which began to flood the European markets. 

At the same time a deep and essential transfomiatioii was coming 
over the economy of the country, which was passing from simple exchange 
of produce in kind to a monetary system of econom3^ 

All these facts necessarily brought about a great scarcity of money. 
The result of this, namely usury, assumed enormous proportions, and 
the various special laws of 1880, 1893 etc. did not avail to combat it. 

But this want of money brought about a beneficial result ; the develop- 
ment of the first Bulgarian co-operative societies of agricultural credit ; 
the Urban Banks/* 
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These were first itistitiited itl the time of the Turkish dominion 
under Midhat Pasha who, as far back as 1863, worked intelligently and 
actively in tlieir behalf. The finances of Turkey, not being then in a 
condition to fitrnish the necessary funds, it was thought best to obtain 
them from the peasatits themselves. 

The energy of Midhat Pasha succeeded in this difficult task, so that, 
in 1863, some of the societies called “ Urban Ranks ” were formed. The 
Turldsh Government, recognising their utility, two years later made it coin- 
pulsory to found such banks in the chief towns of each district. 

All agriculturists without distinction hail the right to make loans, 
but they were also obliged to pay a special tax for the formation of a 
capital for the working of the said banks. 

The tax might be paid in kind, as also the restitution of the .sum 
borrowed. The bank undertook the sale of such produce at market prices. 
In 1867 the tribute in grain was converted into tribute in mone>'. Xo 
new bank could begin operations before accumulating a capital of 4,000 frs 

The administration consisted of four councillors from the district, 
of whom two had to be Mahornedans and two Christians ; and of a cashier 
It was also under the supervision of the district council. The banks chiefly 
granted to the farmers credit on personal security, or on pledge or mortgage, 
generally for a short term. 

The advantages accruing to the farmers were very great : the rate of 
interest although fairly high (at the Ixjginning, 12%. falling in 1864, to 
and in 1873 to C) %) was an enormous relief in comj)arison with the inter- 
est demanded by the usurers, which often exceeded 100 %. 

A third of the profits of the banks was employed in useftd public 
works ; the other tw'o thirds w’ent to increase the funds 

These rural banks were progressing, when in 1877 the Turco-Russian 
war broke out. The consequences were fatal. In the general disorder, 
not only the beneficient movement stopped, but the sackings that took 
place, the destruction of the books, and the dishonesty of the debtors who 
repudiated their debts completed the ruin. When the war ended (1872) 
the provisional Russian (iovernnient wished to re-organise the banks and 
published an edict to that effect, which, however, introduced no radical 
changes in the rules which governed them before. 

The sphere of action of the banks was extended in the succeeding 
yearn by new niles w'hich gave them the right of granting loans to non- 
agriculturists out of funds procured by the deposits of orphan minors 
entrusted to them, and entitling them to receive deposits from outsiders. 
The banks continued to work on these principles till December 23rd., 1894, 
when a law made a first radical transformation in their existence, entrusting 
the direction of the agricultural banks to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Thus, whilst 011 the one hand the administration of imdh banks, 
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entrusted before too often to inexpert and biassed persons, came under 
Government coiitrot, their nature was so completely transformed as to 
make of them institutions dependent on the central power. 

A new law of December 31st., 1903, completed the work of central- 
ization by creating the “ Agricultural Bank of Bitlgaria by the union of 
all the local banks. W e shall not dwell further on the constitution and work- 
ing of this bank having already treated of it at length in the June Number of 
our Bulletin. 

Snhice it to say that it had a \'ery beneficial effect on the 
rural banks, as they were now provided with a large amount of capital and 
their diffusion was encouraged by assiduous and intelligent propaganda. 
A new institiitioTi. the Central Bank of Bulgaria, the foundation of w^hich 
was decided upon by the law of lytli December, 1010 (old style), the func- 
tio!is and organization of which wx* shall deal with in the next number 
of the Bulletin, has recently replaced the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
in e\*er\'ttiing relating to co-operati\ e credit. 


§ 2. T/jc* AfSricuItnral Cooperative Credit Hoeietiea, 

The first Bulgarian co-operative credit societies on the Raiffeisen 
s3’steiii w^ere founded in 1897 on the initiative of a master of the agricultural 
school at Rustchuk, named Kardjew^ Unfortunately, the two first, founded 
in the villages of Straklewo near Rustchuk and Bscei'wena-Woda, lasted 
onh a short time, owing largely to the inexperience of their founders. 

This failure did not, however, prevent the good idea from being taken 
up again two years later by a congress of rural teachers, held at Krossewo. 
This time the efforts were crowned with great success, notwitlista tiding 
that the difficulties were increased by tlie distrust of the peasants, deepened 
by the ill-success of the first attempt. Consequently, one cannot be sur- 
prised if, in so prejudiced an environment, the development of the first co- 
operative societies of agricultural credit was extremely slow\ 

There were founded : 

in the year 1899 2 Loan Banks 

» 1900 5 » 

» 1901 — >’ 

» 1902 13 » 

» 1903 9 » 

Altogether 29 banks were founded in .five years. 


4 
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In 1903 an important fact modified the status of these co-operative 
societies. The Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, recognising the immense utility 
of such banks to the whole country, decided to take an active part in their 
development. With that object the central administration of the Bank 
drafted special instructiosas to the branches and agencies ordering them to 
encourage the institution of new rural banks, and even if necessary to take 
part in their management : it ordered its oificials to study the principles 
of the Raiffeisen system and promote its diffusion, and, what mattered still 
more, it placed upon the estimates large appropriations for subsidising 
future banks. 

The slow development of the first co-operative credit societies, after 
the impulse given by the Agricultural Bank, at once advanced rapidly : 

There were founded: 



I.oftii Banks 

Proportioiidl 

Increase 

Number 
of Members 

from 1 899 to 1904 . . . 

.... 29 . . 

0/ 

• • /o * 

. 4 1,622 

1905 .... 

.... 71 . . 

• • 244 % . 

• • 5.658 

1906 .... 

.... 47 . . 

• • 47 ' • 

. . 10,243 

1907 . . . . 

.... 91 . . 

. . 62 % . 

. . 19,422 

1908 .... 

.... 162 . . 

. . 68 % . 

• • 28.744 

1909 . . 

.... 280 . . 

• • 70 % • 

■ • 35,289 

30 Sept., 1910 .... 

.... 95 . . 

0/ 

• • /O * 

^ . 40,00c 


775 




Whilst before in five years they only succeeded in founding 29 credit 
banks, the number of these, after the intervention of the Bank, rose in 
one year to 71 : in September, 1910 there were already 775. Likewise the 
number of members which was 1,622 at the end of 1904, exceeded 40,000 
in September, 1910. 

The members were divided among the 772 co-operative societies in the 
ratio of about 60 to 80 each. It is well to note that although they recruited 
especially amongst fanners (89 %), those beloi^ing to other professions 
were never, excluded : thus, they had as members workmen (2 %) small 
merchants (1.9 %) priests and teachers (2 %) etc. The participation of 
these other members of the rural community was rightly welcomed, as 
affording an element of equilibrium in moments of agricultural crisis. 

2>obreff furnishes the following data as to the economical con* 
dilions of the members : 
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Member f.’ Assets and Liabiltttes. 
Assets. 


Total Amount ! ' Per Member 


Year 

1 Personal * 

1 Ecstaf j 

Real Estate 

Total 

Real Estate ! 

1 

Personal 
Estate j 

Total 

1907 

i 

1 57,236.823; 

9,058,661 

i 

66,295,484 

2.947.09' 

446.61 

; 3.413.50 

1908 

98 . 47«754 

24.377.922j 

122,856,676,1 

3.422.51 1 

848 62 

4.27I.I3 

1909 

! 119,784,248 

21,630,151; 

141,414.399, 

3 . 391 . 54 ; 

610.10 

4,001.64 


I 


Liahiuties. 

(Exclusive of Debits to the Co-operative Societies). 


1 

1 

1 Year 

to the State 

Total Amount of liabilities 

to Private to AgrKultural ! 
Persons Banks j 

to Other 
Banks 

Total 

Average 

per Member 

i 

1 IW 

117,036 

918,008 

1 

946.570 i 

177.50S 

2.159,122 

III. 16 

1 1908 

I37.I7I 

1.517.543 

1.469.753 1 

397.252 

3.521.769 

122.54 

ll 

161,272 

1,660,729 

2,061,317 j 

183.135 

4.966,453 

115-25 


Ill addition : of the members possessed from 2 to 10 head of cattle 

(18 % from I to 2, etc.), 40 % from 10 to 50 head of small stock (22.6 
from I to 10, 5.3 % from 50 to 75 ) : ig/x) % of the members had from 
30 to 50 ha. of land (15 % from 10 to 30, 17.20 % from 50 to 75). All these 
data show that the members of the co-operative societies belong mostly 
to the class of small and middle proprietors, that is to say. exactly the 
classes for whom the banks were founded. 

The above tables show a slight but uninterrupted decrease in the debt 
towards the State and to private persons (that is to say, in many cases, 
to usurers) which may be considered as the first real benefit conferred by 
the co-operative banks. 
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§ 3 . The Co-Operative Credit Societies in JRecent Years. 

We have already said that the development of the Bulgarian co- 
operative credit societies was due rather to the work of the Agricultural 
Bank, which furnished the necessary capital for their formation, than to 
the spontaneous initiative of the agriculturists. Thus the need for contrib- 
utions from the members was less strongly felt than generally in co- 
operative societies of the same kind, as they had but little importance in 
the formation of the working capital. In fact they figure in the total 
liabilities in the following ratio : 


31st. December, 1905 10.9 % 

» » 1906 7.4 % 

» » 1907 6.2 % 

» » 1908 7-2 % 

^ » 1909 ^ 5 % 

30th. September, 1910 8.7 


The figures may be compared with those that represent the contrib- 
utions of the Agricultural Bank to the total assets ' 


Year 1905 ; 46% 

» 1906 62 % 

» 1907 70% 

1908 67 % 

» 1909 60 % 

» 1910 61 % 


From this one sees the Bank was the principal agent in the life of the 
credit societies. In addition to the contributions of the members a very 
small part was represented by their savings and those of outsiders composing 
the rural population. This was due not only to the distrust felt by the 
Bulgarian peasants for this kind of institdtion, and to the real scarcity of 
money prevailing umongst a large number of them, but also to the fact 
that they prefer to invest their savings in the pruchase of land, when they 
do not wish to keep them in cash. The deposits made by private personSi 
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calculated on percentage of the total of the debit operations of the societies, 
are shown in the following table : 


Year 

Deposits 

Savings 

Total 

if)05 . . . 

... 22 

14 

36 

1906 . . 

... 16.5 

7-3 

23.8 

1907 . , 

... 12.7 

4-7 

174 

1908 . . 

... 13 

5-7 

18.7 

1909 . . 

... 16.4 

7.6 

24 

1910 . . 

. . . 15.9 

6.1 

22 


The Bulgarian Agricultural Bank came to the assistance of the Co- 
operative Societies by opening a current account for them at the beginning 
of every year. Prior to tlie Act of nth. March, 1901, this was not however ► 
done unless a special inspector carefully examined the financial status of 
the society and that of each of its members. After such inspection, the 
branch l^ank nearest to the seat of the society, pronounced judgment on 
its solvency. The maximum limit of credit was fixed ]>y the central ad- 
niini.stration. The control of the local scxrieties by the Agricultural Bank 
is exercised uninterruptedly ; the current account is immediately suspended 
when they commit irregularities or when they grant loans on insufficient 
security or infringe any regulation or provision of the banks. 

This control, though very necessary, entiiils constant interference with 
the societies. So that owing to the fact that they work with capital furn- 
ished in great part by the Bank, and that they are subject to its control, 
they lose their independence and almost become branches of the Bank. 
But not absolutely so, as these societies, having a restricted field of action 
possess many of the advantages of small local co-operative societies, 
chief of which is that knowledge of and control over tlie members which 
make the working of personal credit possible. The law of 17th. December, 
1911, also confers, with slight modifications, this power of control on the 
new central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 


§ 4. The Assets of Credit Societies, 

The principal work of the co-operative credit societies consists in grant- 
ing short term loans to their members for an amount that cannot exceed 
50 % of their estimated funds. This valuation is made in various ways in 
the case of the various societies^ but always on the basis of the land they 
own, and it is then controlled by special inspectors sent expressly by 
the Bulgarian Agricultural Banl^. 
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Let us now see what the loans amount to and how they are divided 
amongst the members. The following have been ' granted : 



Members 

Tbousatids 
of I^ewas 

I^ewM 

per Member 

1st, January, 1906 

5,658 

0,860 

L. 

152 

» » 1907 

10,243 

2,388 

» 

232 

» » 1908 

19,422 

5417 

» 

277 

» » 1909 

28,744 

8.151 


283 

» )) 1910 

35,289 

10.486 

» 

297 

30th. September, 1910 

37,706 

12,289 

)) 

325 


This table shows a continual increase in the average value of the loan. 
But as this average is calculated for very different values, it is well to 
examine the figures more in detail. 

On 1st. Janauary, 1910, 49,396 loans made by the 492 societies to their 
members were divided as follows : 


Loans from 

10 to 

50 

lewas 

Percentage 
of Total 
Members 

18.2 

Percentage 
of Total 
A^mouu t 

30 

» 

» 

50 

» 

100 

» 

22.3 

8.6 

yt 

» 

100 

» 

200 

)) 

24-5 

18.3 

)) 


200 

)) 

300 

» 

135 

16. 1 

» 


300 

)) 

500 

)> 

134 

24.5 

» 

» 

500 

» 

700 

» 

4.6 

13-3 

)i 

» 

700 

» 

1,000 

» 

2.7 

10.6 

» 

)} 

1,000 

» 

1,500 


0.7 

3.8 

» 

» 

1,500 

)) 

2,000 

» 

0.16 

1.2 

» 

» 

2,000 

» 

5,000 

» 

0.04 

0.6 


After showing what loaxis are made by the societies to their mmbem, 
it will not be less intoesting to see the use made of them. We therefore 
give the following table from the annual report of the central federation 
of the agricultoal co*operative sodelies lor 1908 and some official data 
the Agricultural Bank on the work of the ciedit sodeties in 1909. 
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Use made of loans in the year 1906-1909' : 



Percentage 
of Total 

Number of I.oan8 

Percentage 
d Total 

Amount of I/jana 

Percentage 
of Total 
Amount 


1906 

1909 

1906 

1909 


Payment of debts 

35-2 

417 

337 

43-5 

272 

Purchase of land 

21.9 

II .2 

17-5 

26.7 

309 

Purchase of cattle 

12.9 

28.0 

q.S 

8.6 

190 

Payment of taxes 

13 1 

6.5 

6.7 

3-3 

108 

Purchase of grain 

28 

I.O 

II. I 

57 

108 

Loans for cultivating. . . . 

0.5 

03 

1-5 

0,9 

II8 

Loans for harvesting. . . . 

1. 1 

0.6 

I.O 

0-5 

II8 

Loans for agricultural ma- 
chinery 

I 2 

I.O 

1-3 

1.2 

204 

Loans for other unproductive 
purposes (celebration 0 f 
marriages, funerals, etc.) . 

II . 2 

8.7 

16.9 

9.6 

129 


These data are most important as they explain why the Bulgarian 
co-operative societies of agricultural credit have not yet attained the devel- 
opment which they perhaps might. Whilst the object of tliese banks 
was to furnish the farmers with capital that would help them to progress 
by means of farming improvement, the purchase of agricultural machinery 
etc., we see that the greater part of the capital, 88 %, is used for produc- 
tive purposes. Foremost amongst these is the repayment of previous 
debts. 

When the first co-operative societies arose, many of the farmers who 
groaned under the weight of usury at once took advantage of the first 
capital obtained from the banks to pay off previous liabilities. 

To these must be added other unproductive expenses, such as payment 
of taxes, celebration of marriages, funerals etc. purchase of land, etc. 

It is therefore only natural that the relief obtained from the banks has 
only been momentary : one creditor was substituted for another, but 
this creditor also had to be paid ; at the expiration of the term the 
agriculturists found it impossible to return the capital loaned from the 
banks. 

For this reason renewals are very frequent, bills are often renewed 
several times. ’ 
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Renewals were granted : 



once for 

* 3-5 % 

of debts. 



twice » 

147 % 




3 times » 

8.1 % 

» 



4 » » 

3.6% 

» 



5 » » 

27 "0 

» 


And now 

a few last words on the expenses of the various societies 

Year 

Total Expenses 
(in Itancs) 


Per Bank 

Per Member 

1906 

219,040 


1. 571 

21 

1909 

1,201,989 


2,443 

54 


Most of these expenses represent the interest which each society has 
to pay to its creditors: that due to the Agriciiltural Bank alone amounts 
to 414,031 lewa ; then come 147,117 lewa due as interest on deposits, 
members* savings and shares {quotes-parts). The rest of the sum is accounted 
for by expenses of administration, salaries, indemnities etc. 


§ 5. Federation of the Co-operative Credit SocietieH, 

As elsewhere, the need has been felt in Bulgaria of federating the 
\"arious co-operative societies formed for similar objects. This movement 
is only of recent date, on account of the former scanty development of the 
co-operative societies. Only in 1907 the need of such centralization was 
fdt, after a congress called by the oldest and most flourishing co-operative 
societies of the district of Rustchuk, in November of that year. The fed- 
eration began to work, 24th January, 1908, with the following objects: 

(1) To unite all the co-operative societies under one single legal re- 
presentative ; 

(2) To keep the various co-operative societies in close and constant 
tduch with one another ; 

(3) To promote the interests of the co-operative societies, and pro- 
tect them by means of inspection and the union of the co-operative 
societies among themselves and with outside societies ; 

(4) The collective purchase of machinery and chemical manures 
and the co-operative sale of agricultoral produce. 

Whilst the federalion undertook these tasks, the Bulgarian Agricultural 
Bank still retained its jposition as the centr|il institute of credit. The federal 
tion however, had the right of fladng the limits within which the various 
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co-operative societies could ask for credit from the Agricultural Bank. 
For this purpose the federation several times a 3^ear sent to the co-opera- 
tive societies inspectors belonging to a revising committee especially formed 
for this purpose at the headquarters of the federation itself on the ist. 
December, 1908. Recent provisions have considerably simplified the 
system of revision and we shall have occasion to mention them in the next 
number of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence. 

The Federation inoreov^er busies itself in organizing travelling lecturer- 
ships so as to promote the development of agricultural co-operation in 
its various branches in Bulgaria. 

The fc'l lowing data show tlie work of the federation. At its start it 
included 293 co-operative societies out of 369 then existing ; on 30th. June, 
1909 its action was extended to 318 co-operative st)cieties, whilst these 
have now reached the number of 650 

Juridically the federation is a co-operative society with limited li- 
ability, each member being liable for five times the sum which he has con- 
tributed 

The working capital of the federation consists : 

(1) of an initial sum of 100 I^ewa paid up by each member on enter- 
ing the federation. 

(2) con tril^ut ions which each affiliated co-operative society is bound 
to pay in tlie ratio of 2 % of its gross profits ; starting from a minimum 
of 10 Tewa. 

(3) Subventions from the agricultural Department and further pro- 
fits made by the federation itself, donations etc. 

The federation is managed by a board of management of 12 members 
and a board of supervision consisting of three persons. 

The federation of the co-operative societies governed on the principles 
set forth above, suffered in 1910, after two years' existence, from serious 
dissensions, which ended in a split and the formation of two separate fed- 
erations, of which the most important, the “ Principal Federation”, has 
continued to work on the priniciples we have just indicated. 
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FRANCE. 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Co-operative Agricultural Credit During the Year 1909-1910. 

Sources : 

Rappoits pr^&eiilte par le ministre de 1 ’ Agriculture au President de la R^publique sur le fonc- 
tionnement et les r£‘sultals des Caiisses de credit agricole rautuel en 1909 et en 1910. (Re- 
ports presented bv the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the Republic on the working 
and results of the mutual agricultural credit banks in 1909 and 1910). 

Journal Offictel du <) dC'Cembre 1910 et du j septembre 1911 [(Journal Officiel 0/ December 
(.)ih., 1910 and September znd., 1911) 

Dix ans de credit agricole. - Ministdre dc T Agriculture Service du credit mutuel et de la co- 
operation agricoles. (Ten years of agricultural credit. Ministry of agriculture. Agricultural 
mutual credit and co-operation service) Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1910 
11 Sagnier : lyC credit agricolc en France. Ses origines, son essor, son avenir. (Agricultural 
credit in France, Its origin. Us progress^ Us future) Paris, Librairie agricole de la Maison 
rustique, 1911. 

Bulletin mensuel de rUnion des Caisses x-urales et ouvri^res. (Monthly Bulletin of the Rural 
and Workmen's Banks Union). Paris, 1911. 

Annuaire des Syndicats ogricolcs (Agricultural Syndicates Yearbook). Paris, Berger-l^evrault, 
1911. 

Annuaire de TAgriculture et des Associations agricoles ( Yearbook ot Agriculture and Agricultural 
Associations). Paris, 1911. 

§ I. The Various Forms of Agricultural Credit in France, 

The institution of an organic system of agricultural credit which, 
on account of the special conditions imder which the agricultural industry 
is developed, constitutes one of the hardest problems of rural economy, 
has been very slow and difficult in its working out, especially in 
France, (i). 

(z) For the history ci agricultural credit in France, see the excelletit work by M. Sagnier 
cited at the beginning of this artidie, Cf. also : BuUetin of Economic and Social /nleUigence, 
Dec. 1910, pp. 219 and 2^4, and April 30th., 1911, p. 85. 
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The idea of granting credit tb fanners first appeared at the thnb when 
the agricultural movement which had begun in the middle of the last 
century had become assured. Economists, agriculturists and statesmen 
had b^n agitating for it for about forty years, arousing discussions, 
inquiries, bills and orders of the day in great number. The matter 
ended by some more or less unhappy attempts, such as that of the Central 
Bank for Agricultural Credit, founded in i860, and the Credit Foncier, 
which finally collapsed in 1876 as the result of speculation. According 
to the most authoritative writers, the main reason for this failure was a 
lack of clear ideas on the nature of agricultural credit, and especially on 
account of the dominating idea that prevailed at that time, namely, that 
the agricultural banks were nothing but ordinary banks and that they ought 
consequently to adopt the same criteria and the same methods towards 
farmers as towards industrial or commercial men. Excessive centrali- 
sation, the spirit of speculation, the absence of the mutual element, these 
are the essential defects which retarded the adoption of a credit system. 

The period from 1880 to 1885 was the prelude to a new i^oiut of view. 
The example of other countries, and especially of Germany and Italy, a 
Report by Leon Say which drew the attention of the French agricultural 
world to the excellent development of agricultural credit in Lombardy, 
the encouraging results obtained in the matter of urban credit by the 
Popular Bank of Mentone, all these facts convinced those who were at 
the head of the movement that agricultural credit, in Say's now cele- 
brated phrase, ought not to be organised from above, but from below ; it 
was started for the most part by tlie initiative of the persons interested, 
united in the bonds of mutuality. 

In the meanwhile, the new agricultural professional movement, favoured 
by the Law of 1884 on syndicates, extended the practice of association 
to the various parties of rural activity, and thus prepared the ground 
for mutual credit. In 1885, the Syndicate of Poligny (Jura) organised 
the first agricultural credit society, and its example ^ was soon followed 
by the Syndicates of Senlis (Oise) and Die (Dr6me). 

It was at this time that the Central Federation of Popular Credit began 
to found, under the direction of M. Charles Rayneri, its agricultural banks 
collective societies, with variable capital, in the Department of the Mar- 
itime Alps. M. Rostand became the apostle of the organisation of agricul- 
tural credit in the Department of Bouches-du-RhAne, which was founded 
Under the aegis of the Savings Banks. The latter, supporting the credit 
of the local mutual societies, had to carry back to the land which had re- 
produced it the capital formed of the savings of the farmers. Lastly, 
M. Durand started a strong propaganda in the region of Lyons in favour 
of the Raiif^sen banks. The Union of Rural and Workmen*$ Bmhi 
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with limited liability was then formed, joining them into an important 
federation. 

The Government and Parliament did not wish the teachings of this 
spontaneous and fertile movement to be lost ; it desired to bring about an 
organic system of agricultural credit which could be extended to all parts 
of the country. Jules Meline became the supporter of this great reform. 

The principle that the credit for the current operations of the agricul- 
tural industry should be organised from below and based on mutuality, 
professional trust and personal guarantee, now prevails everywhere. 
The question is one of offering to farmers a simple and elastic type of 
society , free from formalities and fiscal charges, and such, in fact, as can easily 
l>e assured in the various agricultural regions. The Meline I^aw of 
November 5th., 1894, which founded the local mutual agricultural credit 
banks based on the syndicates and getting their members from them, 
was therefore passed. This kind of banks enjoys a special regime in 
comparison with the other institutions that it was possible to form up to 
this time, in accordance with the Law of 1867 on societies wdth variable 
capital and these hanks are subjected to a minimum of formality ; 
at the time they are founded, they must deposit the list of their admin- 
istrators and members at the record office of the Justice of the Peace, and 
also, once a year, must send in the list of their members and the summarised 
table of their receipts and expenses. They are exempted from payment of 
licences and the tax on personal estate. 

The local bank is a commercial society and consequently must submit 
as far as its book-keeping is concerned, to the prescriptions of the Commer- 
cial Code. It may carry on the same operations as a bank. 

The capital must be constituted by shares (parts), and must be formed 
of nominal shares exclusively subscribed by the members. These shares 
may bring in a fixed interest of not more than 3^^ %, but they must not 
pay any dividend. When of the profits have been set aside for the 
reserve fund, the remaining quarter is distributed to the members in pro- 
portion to the operations that they have had with the bank. The law 
leaves the local banks perfectly free to fix in their rules the kind of ad- 
ministration that they prefer, the degree of liability of their members and 
the way in which they intend to distribute the profits. 

As to the co-operative spirit animating the local banks, those banks 
created by the law of 1894 resemble the rural Raiffeisen banks, but 
they differ from them as far as capital, liability and distribution 
of the profits are concerned. A study of these banks from this point of 
view will show that they geatly resemble the Schulze Delitsche type. 

However, a large number have adopted the system of joint and 
several liability : this tendency seems likely henceforth to prevail among 
the organisers of mutual cre^t. 
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During the five years from 1894 to 1899 the local mutual credit banks 
eadfited on their own resources, without any assistance from the State (r) 
like the collateral groups of the Rostand and Durand Banks. But if the 
supporters of independent credit cite this fact as an example to be followed, 
it is certain that the insufficiency of capital available prevented the 
local societies from extending and spreading. A new tendency was soon 
manifested, that of offering the societies the means permitting them to 
face the growing needs of rural life. 

A good occasion soon occurred for soliciting the intervention of the 
State for this purpose. The privilege which had been accorded to the Bank 
of France more than a century before had expired, and the Daw of Novem- 
ber 17th., 1897, which renewed this privilege up to 1920, obliged the Bank 
to pay over to the State every year a sum corresponding to the eighth of 
the discount on its lulls at interest. This sum was not to be less than 
2 million francs, and the Bank further put at the disposal of the State, 
without interest and for the entire duration of its privilege, a sum of 40 
millions. The whole of this payment together with the advance was 
to be devoted to agricultural credit. 

After long discussions on the criteria to be applied in the distribution 
of this money to farmers and to the associations, the idea of creating a 
central institution of the type of the Prussian Central Bank was at first 
excluded. The principle of decentralisation that Meline so strongly 
defended then prevailed, and thus we arrived at the Daw of March 31st , 
1899, which created the regional hanks of mutual agricultural credit. 

These societies are formed on the same principles as inspired the 
foundation of the local banks, and the same juridical form was adopted 
for them. They exercise in regard to these the function of institutions of 
tlie second degree, unite them together in jegional groups, and 
transmit to them the means gratuitously accorded by the State. Their 
action is at first limited to facilitating the ordinary credit operations at 
short date made by the members of the local societies and guaranteed by 
the latter. This sphere of action is extended little by little, as we shall 
soon see. 

In order to fulfil their first task, which is always their fundamental 
one, the regional banks discount the bills signed by the members of the local 
societies and endorsed by the latter. They also grant loans to the local 
banks in order to enable them to constitute a working capital. 

The regional banks may obtain gratuitous loans out of the State 
funds coming from the Bank of France up to the amount of four times 
their paid-up capital and for the duration of five years, unless the period 

{1} In 1898, the local banks numbered 136, which number had reached s,oCo in tgm, 
as we eball see. . , 
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be renewed. A special Commission has to deal with the distribution of 
these sums, and a corps of inspectors supervises the regular working of the 
societies. The Law established that the interest on the shares must not be 
more than 5 %, and that the maximum deposits and bonds which the socie- 
ties have the right to issue shall not be more than 3 /^ of the sum total of 
their bills in hand. 

Further, they may rediscount their bills with the Bank of France or 
with other large credit in.stitutes. The bills must bear the three required 
signatures before they can be negotiated, those of the farmer, the local 
bank and the regional bank. 

Two years after the promulgation of the Law, there were already 
16 of these banks at work, and this number had risen to 96 in 1910, or 
more than one per Department. 

The new needs of agrictilture, which are taking more and more of an 
industrial character every day, the progress made by the co-operative 
idea in agricultural production, the growing necessity for small families 
to develop and consolidate the small properties which are threatened by 
too minute a parcelling out and by the rural exodus, all these facts have 
brought about an extension of agricultural credit and consequently the new 
attributes of the bodies created for the purpose of realising it. Side by 
side with agricultural credit at short date, there is the long date credit 
granted to co-operative societies by the Law of 1907 and to farmers 
individually by the Law of 1910. 

Wc have already spoken of these measures in preceding Bulletins (i). 
It will be sufficient now to recall here that according to the Law of 
December 29th., 1906, tlie regional banks may grant loans to co-operative 
production societies, and societies for the transformation and sale of 
agricultural products for a period of 25 years at a very low interest (2 %) 
and up to double the amount of the paid-up capital. For this purpose 
the State may grant loans without interest to the banks, which must not 
exceed altogether the third of the annual sum paid by the Bank of France. 

In application of the Law of March 19th., 1910, the regional banks may 
grant loans to farmers, through the intermediary of the local societies, up 
to the amount of 8,000 francs, for the purpose of buying or improving small 
landed properties ; these loans must be paid back by yearly instalments 
in 15 years. For this purpose the State assigns, gratuitously, a part of 
the fund formed by the annual payments of the Bank of France to the 
regional banks, in sums not exceeding altogether the double of their paid- 
up capital. 

In addition to the mutual societies, the mechanism of which we have 
briefly indicated, and in addition also to various groups of independent 


/ 


(x) SttUetins of Dec. 1910, p. 374 and April, x^zt, p. 307. 
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mol societies, like the Durand banks, there are some large jGinancial in* 
stitutions which deal indirectly in agricultural credit operations with 
farmers. These institutions discount agricultural bills and warrants (2). 
The Bank of France, which has dealt especially in agricultural credit for 
many years past, particularly for the purpose of ma^g the purchase of 
cattle easier in the large cattle breeding districts like Normandy and Savoy 
to cite but one example, may be instanced as one of these institutions. 

It was so engaged even before the foimdation of co-operative credit. 

If we wish to make a distinction between the various forms of French 
agricultural credit, we may divide them in the following manner : 

1) From the point of view of the character of the organs dealing in it : 

a) agricultural credit subsidised and regulated by the State (local 

and regional banks) ; 

5 ) mutual agricultural credit not subsidised and independent 
(rural Durand banks, agricultural Rostand banks, Rayneri societies, etc.); 

c) non-co-operative agricultural credit (Bank of France and other 
financial institutions) ; 

2) from the point of view of its nature and object : 

d) short date personal credit for the current operations of private 
persons and associations (exercised by all the institutions comprised in 
No. I) ; 

e) long date personal credit (with a real supplementary guarantee) 
for the purchase and improvement of small properties (exercised by the 
institutions indicated under the letter a ) ; 

/) long date personal credit (with a real supplementary guarantee) 
in favour of co-operative societies (exercised by the regional banks indicated 
imder the letter a). 

The institutes fundamentally intended for agricultural credit are 
at present the mutual regional banks and the mutual local banks. These 
form the system of mutual subsidised credit. Their chief operations are 
for short date credit with a personal guarantee, which operations are very 
tijrpical of the credit granted to farmers. 

In the course of this article we shall have occasion to speak of the^ 
working of the agricultural credit that we have distinguished in categories 
a and b of N^ i, and of the results furnished during the period 1909-19x0. 
As to non-co-operative agricultural credit, we shall speak of it in connec- 
tion with credit in a forthcoming Bulletin. 


{ 2 ) For the sgriCQltikr&l wanwats, aovemed by the Iaw oI 1906, see ArtH BunetiOv 
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§ 2 , MntuaJ aabsidiaed agrteultural credit end the remtita 
obtained during jgog-igio. 


We find, in the Annual Report of the Minister of Agriculture which 
is drawn up on broad lines, a table giving an encouraging aspect of the 
working and results of the mutual credit banks in 1910. 


I. RmiONAL BANKS. 


I. Number of the regional hanks. — Loans received . — There were 
95 of these banks in 1909, and another one was formed in the following 
year. In 1910, the banks received 11,386,815 francs from the State in 
loans, against 9,825,290 francs in 1909. Altogether, the sums put 
at the disposal of the above mentioned banks in 1910 amounted to 
57.177425 francs. 

The greater part of this sum, namely, 50,442,585 francs was assigned 
in coijiformity with the Law of 1899 for the purpose of meeting the dis- 
counting of the local bank bills and constituting their working fund. 
A small part only was used for carr3dng out the laws of 1906 and 1910, 
as will be seen by the following table : 



1,0008 gnmted in accordance with the laws 


1899 

1906 

X9*o 1 


francs 

francs 

francs 

On December 31st., 1909 

In the course of 1910 

44,108,688 

6,773-530 

2,122,775 

2,284,265 

2,329.000 

Total . . . 

Retwymeats to the State I 

43 ft<»SSl 

4,407.040 

1,200 

2,329,000 

Remaining at thek di^)08al on De- i 
oetnh^ » roxo ! 

. , ! 

50,442.585 ; 

4,405340 

2 , 329 V 300 

Total . 

57,177,425 1 


2* Advmcis io taifks fer short date credit, — The official 

Report sihows how the advances for short date credit were distributed 
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Up to 1910 among the regional banks. If we group them together in 
classes according to the amount they received, we see that : 

6 regional banks received loans up to 50,000 Fr. 


17 



99 

„ from 50,000 to 

100,000 „ 

25 



99 

„ „ 100,000 „ 

250,000 , 
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„ ., 250,000 „ 

500,000 ,, 

12 

99 



500,000 „ 

1,000,000 ,, 

10 , 
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99 

„ „ 1,000,000 ,, 

;2 ,000,000 ,, 

5 
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99 

„ „ 2,000,000 „ 

4,000,000 ,, 


A considerable proportion of them received, therefore, from 100,00, 
to 500,000 francs in loans ; a large number, about a third, had much more 
from half a million to 3,900,000 francs. 

As we have seen, mutual agricultural credit, according to the Caw 
of 1899, is based almost exclusively on advances from the State. The 
importance of the sums attributed to each of the banks is therefore an index 
that must not be neglected if the extension acquired by this form of credit 
in the different agricultural zones of France is to be estimated. 

We see, for instance, that in the 6 regional banks which obtained loans 
not exceeding 50,000 francs are comprised nearly all the banks whose opera- 
tions are confined to the mountainous districts (the banks of Correze and 
Corsica), where the cultivation is poor and semi-pastoral, or in the hilly 
districts where the average crop is wheat and a large part of the territory 
is covered with forests (Ille-et-Vilaine), These are the districts where the 
density of the population is lf»west. Generally speaking, properties of 
average extent and small properties predominate here, as also the system of 
direct farming. The agricultural syndicates, the primary cells of the whole 
co-operative system, are very few in number here. Corsica has only 
12 syndicates and 7 local banks, while the Department of tlie Correze 
has 13 syndicates and 5 local banks. 

If we consider the group of regional banks which have received from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 francs in loans, we see that their activity is spread 
over zones where cattle raising, dairy fanning and cheese making societies 
prosper, and where there are a large number of agricnltural syndicates, 
I^t us take as examples. Upper Savoy, which has 183 S5mdicates and 
where the regional bank received loans to the amount of 637,000 francs, 
I/rwer Marne, where there are also 183 S3mdicates and the loans granted 
were 620,000 francs, Dauphine, where the corresponding figures were 
201 and 890,000, and Upper Pyrenees, a Department which is renowned 
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for its horse breeding. The operations of these banks extend also to the 
regions of the plains and hills where there are rich crops of cereals and pro- 
ductive vineyards. And, in this connection, we might cite the Departments 
of Indre-et-Iyoire, which counts 863 syndicates and received 820,000 frs., 
and C6te-d'Or. with 109 syndicates and 514,000 fracs. 

The 6th. group includes the banks which received loans for sums 
varying from one to two million francs. These carry on their operations 
mainly in regions devoted to intensive vine cultivation. Gers has 
72 syndicates and 120 local banks, the Department of Gironde 109 
syndicates and 58 local banks, and this is a region renowned for its Bor- 
delais vineyards, which are smaller in extent than those of Herault 
but are in the first rank as regards the \'alue of their products, since these 
reach 100 million francs, or total value of the vine produce of 

France. Other regional banks cover the great cattle raising districts like 
that of Maine (Sarthe). or rich cereal, beet, etc . crops, like Pas-de-Calais 
and Loire-et-Cher. 

The 7 banks of the last group, which received loans from 2 to 4 mil- 
lion francs, mainly .ser^'e districts of rich cereal and industrial crops, 
as the bank of Beauce and Perche, districts of intensive mixed crops 
including cereals, potatoes, fodder, vines and fruit, as those of Seine-et-Oise 
and vSeine-et-Marne, and those rich in vineyards as the bank of the South, 
serving five Departments, three of which are eminently vinegrowing, 
those of Aude, CVard and Herault. The bank of the vSouth received the 
highest aniount in loans, namely, 3,861,000 francs. 

Among the 212 local banks of the South, 74 belonging to the Depart- 
11 ent of the Aude, where there are 54 S3nidicates This region is very rich 
in vineyards, which extend over 120,000 hectares and produce on an aver- 
age 5 million hectolitres a year. The Department of Herault, which 
includes the prosperous vinex'^ards of Danguedoc, the widest in extent in 
France since they cover 180,000 hectares and produce 12 million hecto- 
litres a year, has 128 local banks and 73 syndicates. 

In fact, if we consider the extent of subsidised mutual agricultural 
credit in relation to the agricultural conditions of the country where the 
institutions carry on their operations, and apart from historical factors, 
we see that the greatest development of this credit is in the zones devoted 
to cattle raising, the growing of industrial crops and the culture of the 
vine. And these are, in eifect, the agricultural operations which require 
the largest advances of money. 

3. Advances io regional hanks for long date collective credit (to co-operative 
societies), — The advances granted by the State to the regional banks 
during the period 1908-1910 for the purpose of facilitating credit to the 
co-operative societies, in application of the Law of 1906, amounted to 
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4,405,840 francs. Out of 96 banks, 41 benefited by these loans, which were 
tiistributed in the following manner : 


20 regional banks rex'eived loans up to 50,000 Fr. 
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Among the regional bank-^ which received the largest sums were those 
whose circumstances include a very large number of social dairies and 
cheese factories, wine vaults and distilleries. Thus, the regional bank of 
Upper Savoy received 379,500 francs and granted loans to 16 fruil i^rower^ 
for sums varying from 6,ouo to 60,000 francs, the bank of l^])per Xor- 
mandy, which includes a part of Ihe Uower Seine, received ^75 ,<.»: {.> franc.^ 
and granted loans of 80,000 franv'S each to the dairies of Ancourt ond ivolle- 
val, as well as 140,000 francs to tbc distiller^^ of Annevillc-sur-Scie. The 
banks of Var and the South, whic’’, as we have seen, have very rich \ine 
and oil farms in their districts, received respectively 5()2,335 and 
422,700 francs. 

The following shows the loans granted by the regional bnnk.s to ibe 
agriciiltiira co-operative societies fnaii the putting into execution of the 
Law of 1906 : 


Co-ojierative Societies which re- 

At the end 

1909 

- 

At the end of 
1010 

In the course ot 
J910 

- 

ceived loaus 

65 


66 

Number of members 

6 . 4^5 

10,497 

1 

Paid up Capital 

1.351.204 

2,721,245 

— 

I^ans received 

— -r 

2,122,775 

4,405,840 

2,283,065 


The 131 co-operative societies which received loans up to the end of 


1910 were divided in the following order: 

Dairies and butteries 29 

Fruit growing and cheese making 26 

Co-operative wine societies 29 

Co-operative wine and oil societies 5 

Co-operative oil societies 5 

Distilleries ii 

Starch factories 2 

Co-operative societies for the utilisation of agricul- 
tural machinery (threshers) 17 

Difierent co-operative societies 7 
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The interest received by the regional banks for these loans was gener- 
ally 2 % : some of them even reduced it to 1.50 % and i %. According 
to the law, the duration of these loans should not be more tlian 25 years : 
in fact, it is generally not more than 15. Up to December 31st., 1910, 
the co-operative societies had not made any repayments, because the Com- 
mission had thought it advisable to leave them an interval of three years 
before beginning to pay the finst instalments. In the course of 1911, however, 
certain societies began to pay in these sums. 

The writer of the Report further recommends the regional banks to 
repay these loans regularly, and he cites as an example a small vine-growing 
society of Var, the co-operative society of Brue-Auriac, which thanks to 
the good crops in this zone and the high price of wine in 1910, has succeeded 
in completely repaying a loan of 16,400 francs which it had received in 
1909 aiifl wiiich was to be repaid in 15 years. 

4. Loans [granted to regional banks for long date individual credit. — 
The advances granted by the vState to the regional banks for the purpose 
of facilitating, in application of the Law of 1910, which did not enter into 
force until the end of that year, the purchase and improvement of small 
properti<‘S, reached, as we have seen, 2,329,000 francs ; this sum was 
divided between 28 banks, in the following manner . 

17 banks rt reived loans up to 50,000 Fr. 

6 ,, ,, ,, from 50,000 to 100,000 ,, 

5 ,, .. ,, ,, 100,000 „ 200,000 

I'he banks which obtained the largest sums were those of Dauphine, 
Ile-de-France, Marne, Iiidre and Vendee. 

Out ol the 28 banks which were subsidised, there were 14 which granted 
205 loans for 864,190 francs, or an average of 4,215 francs per loan. The 
highest average was furnished by the loans granted by the regional bank 
of Maine. The average amount of five of these loans was, in fact, 
6,448 francs. 

In the official Report it is pointed out that the first trials in this new 
service of the regional banks were not accomplished without first overcoming 
great difficulties. The banks did not pay sufficient attention to the import 
of the Law ; they did not remark that, for this new branch of credit the 
administration could only dispose of two-thirds of the sum paid by the 
Bank of France, that is to say, of 3 or 334 millions a year. It was believed, 
also, that the object of the Law was to put funds at the disposal of any 
class whatever of farmers, in order that they might enlarge and improve 
their property, or free themselves from a mortgage debt. In fact, the re- 
gional banks presented such a quantity of demands, especially from per- 
sons desiring to get free from old debts, that hundreds of millfons would 
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have been necessary to satisfy them. Now all the demands could not be 
granted, not only because the special advances were insufficient, but also 
because many of the demands were not of the nature aimed at by the Law. 
As the Minister pointed out “ the law proposed first of all to keep 
on the land young men desirous of settling themselves on it, by putting 
at their disposal the sum which would allow them to acquire a small farm, 
or to enlarge or improve that which they already possessed. The loan 
for clearing off a mortgage could only be granted as an exception 

The writer of the Report then recommends thg regional banks to keep 
scrupulously to these criteria when they are considering demands for loans. 

On the other hand, it is claimed on various sides that larger funds 
should be voted for this purpose. At the Congress of Agricultural Syndi- 
cates held not long ago at Evian-les-Bains (i) an order of the day was voted 
demanding that the regional banks might take for this purpose the money 
necessary for them from the National Old Age Pension Fund, like the Land 
Credit Societies instituted by the Law of 1908 on small properties (2). 

However that may l:x\ the writer of the Report, in consideration of the 
rapid increase of the demands, undertakes, when the loans at present 
being granted lead to the expected results, to arrange that new resources 
be assigned to the regional banks so that they may accomplish their task 


on a larger scale 

5. /Resource's of Die regional banks, — The resources of wldch the re- 
gional banks make use for the normal operations authorised by the Law 
of 1889 may be classed as follows : 

Paid-up capital 15,912,801 Fr. 

Reserve fund 2,868,544 ,, 

State loans 50,442,585 ,, 

Average amount of deposits 2,200,000 ,, 


Total . . . 71,423,930 Fr. 

against 61,823,926 francs in 1909. 


Altogether, at the end of 1910, the subscribed capital was only 
17,493,225 francs, and the paid-up capital 15,912,801 francs, which is not 
a very large amount when compared with the State loans, which up to 
the same date amounted to 50,442,585 francs. 

The contributions of the local banks amounted to 9,800,223 francs,, 
or about V3. 

As far as the banks are concerned, their paid-up capital varies from 
a minimum of 7»X75 francs (Ille-et-Vilaine) to a maximum of 1,021,400 frs. 

(x) See: BnUehn of Social and Economic InldUgencc, October, 1911, p. 43. 

{a) See BuUdin of Social and Economic IntcU^aneCf December, 19x0 pp. 274 and 320 » 
«tKl October 19x1, p. 
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(South). About half of the banks have a paid-up capital of less than 

100.000 francs ; for 22, the sum varies from 100,000 to 200,000, for 6, from 

200.000 to 300,000, for 8, from 300,000 to 500,000, for 5, from 500,000 
to 700,000 and for 3, from 700,000 to a million francs. 

Among those with the largest paid-up capital, if we do not take 
into consideration the extent of their field of action, are the banks 
which, as we have seen, received the largest sums in loans. These loans 
are, further, in proportion to the paid-up capital. Thus, for instance, the 
banks of Beauce and Perche have a paid-up capital of 826,000 francs, 
those of Marne, Aisne and Ardennes 937,000 francs, and that of the South 
1,021,400 francs. 

The interest paid to their shareholders by these regional banks varies 
from 3 to 4 %. A third of them give 3 %, another third 3% or 3% %. 
and the last third 4 %. 

On December 31st., 1910, the deposits received by the regional banks 
amounted altogether to 16,632,208 francs. The average credit balance was 
from 2,253,602 to 2,604,106 francs. Writers on this question deplore the 
fact that the banks have not tried to get in a larger number of deposits, 
which, if they were to be added to the property of the banks, would con- 
stitute the basis of their assets and would permit them to gradually free 
themselves from the necessity of the financial intervention of the State. 

The amount of the deposits, however, tends to increase ; in fact, in 
1906 the amount of the deposited funds was only 6,721,369 francs, and the 
average credit balance varied from 591,529 to 829,519 francs. 

6. Discounts and loans. — The discounts and loans made in 1910 by the 
regional banks, including the renewals, which amounted to 62,656,690 frs., 
reached the sum total of 130,865,263 francs against 123,222,174 francs 
in 1909. Without coimting the renewals, the situation of the re- 
gional banks in 1910 may be summed up as follows, in comparison 
with 1909 : 



X910 

1909 


francs 

francs 

Direct loans for working capital 

1,251,220 

1,480,180 

Loans in the form of discount of bills repre- 
senting new loans 

66 , 957.353 

61,262,856 

Loans made before the end of the previous year 

40,971.508 

38,022,643 

Total . . . 

109,180,081 

*00.765,679 

Repayments received during the year . . 

59.887,572 

59,502,996 

I^oaus numing at the end of the year . . 

49.29**509 

41,262,683 
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This comparison between the situations of the two yeats shows that the 
loans granted for the purpose of forming a working capital decreased by 
nearly 230,000 francs, while the loans in the form of discount increased 
by 5,694,397 francs. If the repa3mients were not very large in 1910 and 
exceeded by a little only those of 1909, that fact is due to the bad crops all 
over France in 1910. 

The short date loans granted in 1910 to the S5mdicates and other groups 
of farmers are included in the above figures, aijd amounted to about 
12 millions. 

If the loans granted in 1910 for discounting new bills be taken into 
account (it is well known that the discounting is the most important of 
the operations of the regional banks), the figure of 66,957,353 francs may 
be divided among the banks as follows : 


8 regional banks discounted bills up to 

41 „ ,, „ from 

50,000 to 

50,000 

250,000 

16 


. 

250,000 ,, 

500,000 

14 

.. 


500,000 ,, 

1,000,000 

12 

M 

» 

1,000,000 ,, 

3,000,000 

4 

M 

n ». M 

3,000,000 ,, 

8,000,000 


Among the banks which discounted the largest sums were those of 
Gironde (2,294,203), Beaiice-et-Perche (4,744,023), Cher (4,352,692), and 
the South (8,363,000), which, as we have already seen, have districts 
covered with rich crops and extensive vineyards. 

If we add the normal operations of the regional banks to the extraordi- 
nary ones mentioned above, we have 

I/)ans granted for current operations (I<aw of 1899) 109,180,081 Fr. 

I/)ans granted to co-operative societies (Taw of 1906) 2,284,265 „ 

Individual long date loans (Taw of 1910) 864,190 ,, 


Total 112,328,536 Fr. 


7. Rate of discount. — The greater part of the regional banks (55) have 
adopted a rate of 3 %, 3,50 % (20) and 3.25 % (10) ; 3 that of 4 % ; and 
5 of 2%. The banks thus tend to adopt a discount rate not inferior 
to that of the Bank of France, in conformity with the desire of the 
Supervision Commission. 

8. General expenses. — These, from 304,017 francs in 1909, rose to 

francs in 1910. If these figures are put into relation with the 
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total business of the year (112,328,536), including the money engaged 
in the individual short date credit operations (109,180,081), that engaged 
in long date credit (864,190) and the new long date loans granted to co-opera- 
tive societies (2,284,265), we have an average proportion of 0.318 francs 
% of the loans, against 0.301 francs iu 1909. This increase was caused 
by the delicate organisation of the individual short date loans inaugurated 
in 1910. The writer of the Report, however, shows that certain regional 
banks are too extravagant in their expenditure, and he advises greater 
severity, in order that the sums intended for the reserve fund may not be 
decreased. 

9. Reserves. — The reserve funds, which were 2,868,544 francs in 1909, 
rose to 3,749,689 francs in 1910. being an increase of 881,145 francs. 


II. - LOCAL BANKS 

The development of subsidised agricultural co-operative credit appears 
still better if the business of the local banks be examined. 

When it is considered that these fundamental organs of agricultural 
credit, which started scarcely ten 5»’ears ago, have passed the following 
stages: 

Banks^ Members 


1901 3oy 7,998 

1905 1.335 61.874 

iqio 3.338 151.621 


the vitality of the system will be seen. 

In the meanwhile, let us see the operations carried out by the local 
banks in 1909-1910 (i): 


(i) The loans granted by the local banks to farmers, after the deduction of tho.se 
which had been made before the end of the previous year, are divided in the following 
manner for the period igoo-igio : 


1900 . . . 

. . . 1,910,456 

1905 . . . 

. . • . 31,459,000 

1901 . . . 

. . . 5 » i 7 o ,045 

1906 , . . 

. . . . 37,141,000 

i 9 o;i . . . 

. . . 14,302,651 

1907 . . . 

. . . ^ 5 376,000 

1903 . . . . 

... 22,451,167 

1908 . . . . 

. . . 61,310,000 

1904 . . . . 

... 30,235,063 

1909 . . . . 

. , . 63,742,000 


1910 70, 533.^00 
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1909 

X910 

Increase 

Number of local banks 

2.983 

3.338 

355 

Number of adherents 

*33.382 

151,621 

18,239 

Subscribed capital 

13,111,206 

14,210,598 

1,099.392 

Paid-up capital 

8.470.754 

9,916,611 

*.445.857 

New loans granted during the Year; 
not including renewals 

63.742.093 

70.533.340 

6 , 79*.247 

Loans itmning at the end of the 
previous Year 

40,126,197 

42,671,323 

2,545,126 

Total . . . 

103,868.290 

113,204,663 

9.336,373 

Repayments received . . . 

60,889.309 

61,388,806 

499,497 

Loans running on Dec 31st . . . 

42.978,981 

51,815,857 

8,836,876 


The new loans granted in 1910 exceeded those of 1909, therefore, 
by 6,791,247 francs. The high total of the loans already running is due 
in large part, as we have already said, in regard to the regional banks, to 
the bad crops of 1910. 

The official Reports do not show the amount of the capital, operations, 
etc. of each bank, but are limited to supplying this information as a whole 
for the local banks affiliated to each regional bank. 

The Departments which have the largest number of banks are the 
Lower Pyrenees (364 banks, 18,102 members, paid-up capital 297,975 fr., 
new loans granted in 1910, 1,572,715 fr., reserve, 26,511 fr.), the Upper 
Pyrenees, (145 banks, 3,990 members, paid-up capital, 265,047 ft., loans 
^^ 764:9 f reserve, 7,589 fr.), the HiraM (128 banks), and the Aude 
(74 banks). The local banks of these two last Departments form part of 
the regiond baxik of the South, which has 212 banks. These 212 banks 
have 14,557 members and a paid-up capital of 470,825 fr. ; they have 
granted 8,383,310 fr in loans and their reserve fimd is 157,257 fr. 

The following are among the local banks which have granted the 
largest number of loans : 
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RRGtONAI, BANKS 

Number 
of locfU 
banks 

Number 

of 

members 

^aid-up 

capital 

Loans 

Reserve 

South (D^artments : Ard^che, 
Aude, Garde, Herault, East 
Pyrenees) 

212 

I4>557 

470,825 

8,383.3J«> 

157,257 

Beauce et Perche (Eure-et>Loire, 
Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Ome) . . 

24 

4 »o 25 

477,280 

4,744,023 

109,723 

Maine (Sarthe) 

54 

3.464 

467,800 

3,122,183 

42,553 

Cambrests (Nord) 

17 

1,720 

260475 

2,841,729 

98,500 

Marne, Atsne, Ardennes .... 

62 j 

3,977 ' 

392,020 

2,840,069 

64-293 

Seine, Oise, Seine-ei- Marne . . 

31 

L575 

623,901 

2,42.1,002 

25.023 

Ain,ATd6che, Drome, 
Is6re, Loire, Upper-Loire, 
Rhone. Saone-et-Loire, Sa- 
voy, Upper-Savoy) .... 

1 

1 

ng 

3.S96 

192,953 

2,348,188 

37.883 

Gironde 

58 

2,826 

357.090 

2,306,418 

34.493 

Centre of Normandy (Calvados) 

33 

2,028 

169,150 

2,208,455 

21,222 

Avignon (Vaucluse, Lower- Alpes, 
Bouches-du-Rhone, Gard, Var) . 

16 

789 

11,322 

2,019,601 

6.905 


The above figure.s show that the capital of each bank is very limited 
and that the greater number of them work by the aid of credit supplied 
by the regional banks ; the reserve is also very small The general rate 
of interest varies from 2 % to 5 but 3 and 3.50 % predominate. The 
discount rate oscillates between 3 and 5 %, 3 and 3.50 % being the most 
usual. The banks generally pay 3 % also to the regional banks. 

The official statistics do not gi\e any information in regard to the 
deposits of the local banks. 

III. - GBNli;RAl4 RJESUETS. 

The foregoing statement shows that the results obtained during the 
first ten years of mutual subsidised agricultural credit are very encouraging. 
The fundamental organs of the system, the local banks, are continually 
developing and respond better every day to the needs of agriculture. 

During the period ic^oo-iqio credit to the extent of about 384 millions 
was put at the disposal of the farmer, and the two millions granted in 1900 
had risen to 70 millions in 1910. 
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There are in this, as in every other system, some defects which arise 
from the eternal conflict due to the necessity for the financial intervention 
of the State and the difficulty of maintaining a just and strict estimation in 
the granting of capital without enfeebling private initiative, the feeling 
of responsibility of the administrators, and the constant endeavour to 
form a reserve fund, which is the essential basis of a free and independent 
existence. The very promoters of the system, MM. Meline and Sagnier, 
have often observed that the large sums put the disposal of the State 
by the Bank of France for agricultural credit might be the cause of serious 
danger and arouse a tendency in the agriculural world to believe that the 
resources were inexhaustible, and the advances made to the various or- 
gans were granted in perpetuity. 

Some of the inconveniences which had been foreseen have been veri- 
fied, as the official Reports testify. It is to be deplored that many of the 
regional banks do not concern themselves sufiicicntly in the matter of the 
repayments which should be made every five years, or in constituting 
resources of their o^m — in addition to the reserve which is slowly formed — 
by means of a larger accumulation of deposits and by the issue of bank bonds. 

The result of an inquiry made in 1909 by the Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operation Service in the recent volume Ten years of agricultural 
credit,'' shows that out of 95 regional banks which are in existence, only 45 
had deposits for a total suhi of 16 millions ; and 14 ^millions of this amount^ 
that is, practically the whole of it, were divided between ii of the banks. 
The amount of the deposits made with the local banks is not known, 
but it is certain that it is not high. 

As the credit banks have some difficulty in meeting their engagements, 
and as also they have not sufficient resources, all those who remember 
that the loan of 40 millions accorded to the State by the Bank of France 
expires in 1920 are seriously concerned in regard to tliis situation. It 
is certaitily true, they agree, that the funds formed by the annual payments 
©f the Bank of France still remain, and that these in fact represent double 
the estimated amount of 2 millions, but it must not be forgotten that the 
demands for credit are continually increasing, and that, in order to carry 
on the new long date operations as authorised by the laws of 1906 and 1910, 
the regional banks will need to have recourse to these funds. 

In order to repair these inconveniences, it is maintained that greater 
supervision and a stricter control should be kept over the management 
of the credit banks, and that the latter should be more energetic in their 
endeavour to attract the deposits which would enable them to constitute 
resources of their own and to prepare for an independent existence. In 
the meanwhile, the Ministry of Agriculture recently organised and rein- 
forced the inspection and control service of all the mutual credit banks and 
agricultural co-operative societies which have received loans. 
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§ 3. Independent mutual agiicaltUTUl credit and ita resalte daring tt^o-igro. 

In our brief consideration of the development of agricultural credit 
in Fiance, we have seen that side by side with the subsidised organs of 
mutual credit, there are mutual credit institutions which have kept their 
self government, remaining independent of all financial assistance from 
the State. 

We will now rapidly examine their nature and the results obtained 
by them during the last few years. 

1. Rural hanks of the Raiffeisen-Durand type. — These banks, of 
which Ivouis Durand was the fervent apostle, are based solely on the Raiff- 
eisen type, and their Catholic character is well marked. Their character, 
in fact, has been confirmed in a striking manner of late, on account of the 
tendency of some dissentients who wished to install the principle 
of neutrality. 

From the juridical point of view, these are societies with variable 
capital governed by the lyaw of 1867; their members do not possess any 
shares nor receive any dividends. 

The societies use their deposits as a working capital, together with 
money borrowed either from their adherents or from outsiders, and th^i^ 
profits which have accumulated and which form the reserve ; when these 
sums together reach a quarter of the capital that is held to be necessary 
for the management of the society, the rate of the loans is lowered to a 
point which allows of the expenses being generously covered. I^oans 
are granted to the members only, who are usually small proprietors and 
farmers, for a determinate purpose which is approved in each case by the 
Board of Management. 

If, therefore, there are rich persons belonging to the bank, who assist 
it when necessary, the basis is still always the co-operative and professional 
element. 

Loans are granted on personal guarantee and on mortgage, often'Tor 
very long periods ; the repayments are made yearly, and the interest 
varies from 4^4 to %. The rate on deposits varies from 2 to 3^ %. 

The members are responsible for the obligations of the society to out- 
siders, to the extent of the whole of their possessions. 

The rural banks have adopted as their own the Communal district 
and are united in regional or diocesan groups called central banks, which 
are the organs of propaganda and control, and in addition receive money 
from the richer banks to lend to the more necessitous, thus acting as credit 
and savings banks. 

There are many of these groups : amongst others we may mention 
that of Champagne, which includes 64 banks. Lower Loire, (57 banks), 
Pas-de-Calais (49 banks), etc ; and they are continually increasing. 
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The rural banks are also attached to a great central Federation founded 
by M. l/ouis Durand and still presided over by him. This is the Union 
of the Rural and Workmen's Limited Liability Banks, the headquarters of 
which have been transferred from Lyons to Paris. The development of 
the Durand banks has been very rapid and prosperous, and they tend 
to spread through the whole of France. Their number has grown from 
17 in 1893 to 443 in 1905 and 672 in 1910, which figure, according to the 
Union, does not by any means represent the actual total, because many 
of the banks do not trouble to return the papers sent out to be filled in. 

The following is the situation of the banks which sent in their balance 
sheets for 1909-1910 : 



1 

1 

igoq 

I0I'1 

Kumber of banks which have sent in an an- 1 
nual report of their operations and which 
ate included in these statistics 

1 

657 

672 

Number of members 

. . ' 

25,078 

28,279 

Total Business Done 

frs. 1 

17.891,907.86 

19,241,963-87 

1 Assets 

1 



Numbers of loans running on December 31st. 

8,644 

9-396 

Total assets 

frs.! 

10,754,283.27 

12,569,915,10 

Liahilit%es 




Number of depositors 


8,365 

9,403 

Sum total of deposits 

fis. 

i 9,715,160.75 

11-300450,74 

Borrowed from central or regional banks. 

» 

789,893-27 

935,216.86 

Total liabilities 

• 

16,505,054.02 

1 12,235,667.60 

Profits 


98,524-47 

49,124.60 

Losses 

» 

I ! 

607.94 

1 

j 1,069,62 

Number of doubtful debts 

» 

j 

14 


$4m total of doubtful debts ....... 

frs. 

3,277,83 

S,»i6.27 
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The figures of 1910 mark a considerable progress on those of the pre- 
vious year. The basis of the active operations is almost essentially con- 
stituted by the deposits ; the rural banks have had recourse to the central 
banks for a small amount only, and the resources of the central banks are, 
for that matter, almost entirely formed of the deposits of the rural banks. 
Given the uncertainty of the statistics of these societies, it is not easy to 
calculate the sums that they have been put at the disposal of the small 
farmer up to the present. According to an approximate estimate by 
M. Sagnier, in the course of the five years from 1894 to iqo8 they granted 
about 65 million francs, 

2. Mutual hanks of the Rostand type. — Being enamoured of the idea 
of directing local savings towards local w^ork, Eugene Rostand persuaded 
the Savings Bank of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, of which he is the chairman, 
to institute mutual local banks and to support them by means of loans. 

The Eaw of 1895, which authorised the savings banks to use a part 
of their capital for agricultural credit, allowed this institute to assign 
20,000 francs to the local banks as loans. Thus during the period 
from 1894 to 1909 there were 22 of these banks constituted, some of which 
are subject to the Meline law and others, of the Raiffeisen type, to the 
law of 1867. 

The loans granted by the Savings Bank of Marseilles vary from 1,000 
to 6,000 francs, and for the year 1909 amounted to a total of 45,000 francs. 

The importance of this Bank’s operations is continually increasing ; 
in 1901, 178 loans to the amount of 82,326 francs were made by 10 of these 
banks, while this figure had risen to 188,177 francs for 1909. It is cal- 
culated that during the period from 1901 to 1909 the banks have dis- 
tributed 1,142,663 francs to fanners. 

Out of the sum of 41,200 francs paid to them by the Savings Bank;*' 
the local banks have repaid 32,075 francs, which shows that they have 
found in their own resources, that is to say, in their deposits, sufficient 
means for insuring the development of their activities. 

3. Co-operative agricultural credit hanks. — Amongst the credit instit- 
utions which have sprung up spontaneously, the co-operative agricultural 
credit banks based on the principle of the solidarity of all the members, 
must not be forgotten. 

These banks are particularly developed in the Department of the 
Maritime Alps, thanks to the initiative of the Popular Bank of Mentone, 
directed by M. Ra3meri, and the Central Federation of Popular Credit. 

These societies cannot issue any shares, and their members do not 
make any payments, but they ate liable for the obligations of the 
bank to the extent of all their possessions. Their resources are constifhted 
by the deposits, loans, and rediscounting of bills with the Popular Bank 
of Mentone, which exacts a rate of 4 
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In consequence of their development, a regional bank was founded 
in 1899 at Mentone, in conformity with the I^w of that year, called 
the Regional Bank of the Maritime Alps. The co-operative banks then 
started in the line of credit subsidised by the State, and have in this way 
maintained a greater vitality. 

In 1910 the banks affiliated to the Regional Bank of Mentone numbered 
20, with 1,268 members ; their capital amounted to 34,000 francs, and the 
bills received represented 724,819 francs, whereas the bills discounted with 
the Regional banks only amounted to 266,515 francs. 

4. Other agricultural credit societies. — In addition to the groups 
that we have mentioned, there are some isolated institutions of co-operative 
credit which have kept their independence. 

Among these we may mention especially the Mutual Credit Society 
of Senlis (Oise), a society with a variable capital, founded in 1885; its 
essential aim is to facilitate wholesale purchase by its members, and 
cash payment for the animals, manures, etc., bought. It also grants loans 
to its members for 3 or 6 months at a low rate of interest. 

Its subscribed capital was 100,000 francs at the time it was founded; 
a quarter of this only was paid up and was deposited as a current account 
with the Bank of France. The society was responsible to the latter for 
the three fourths that remained to be paid up. It was also allowed discount 
with the Bank with two signatures only, and has worked in accordance 
•^With this system up to the present. Its capital is 200,000 francs. The 
business done in 1908^ was 373,000 francs, the loans granted reaching a 
sum total of 438,000 francs. Of late years it has paid an interest of 5% 
on the paid-up capital, and has obtained fixed reductions in the purchasing 
tariff. 

The Agricultural Bank, founded in 1898 at Boulogne-sur-Mer among 
Ihe members of the Syndicates of that coiuitry, is of a similar type. The 
Bank is under the regime of the I^aw of 1894 ; its capital is 100,000 francs, 
divided in 200 shares of 50 francs each, and a fourth of the whole is paid-up. 
One of its main objects is that of facilitating the purchases made by the 
adhering Cantonal syndicates ; the only direct recourse which the farmers 
have to it is for payment for manure, etc., supplied to it by the syndicates. 
It discounts its bills with a local bank. 

The development of this Bank is remarkable. In 1898 its discounts 
only amounted to 1,300 francs, while in 1903 this sum had risen to 44,000, 
and in 1909 to 331,000 francs. The sum total of the discounts from 1898 
to 1909 is estimated at 1,734,000 francs. 




II. RECENT NEWS. 


I. — Work of Federations and Central Co-operative Institutions. 


Output of the Co-operative Dairies of the Departments of the Charentes and 
of Poitou in 1910 . — The reader of this Bulletin is already acquainted with 
the intense co-operative movement which for some years has been 
developing amongst the cattle-breeders of the Charentes and Deux-Sevrps, 
and which has restored prosperity to those regions, devastated by the 
scourge of phylloxera. 

This movement is connected with the powerful Association centrale 
des laitenes cooperatives des Charentes ct du Poitou (Central Association 
of the Co-operative Dairies of the Charentes and of Poitou). Eet us now examine 
the work done by these federated co-operative societies in 1910 as shown 
in their report published in the official organ of the Association. 

1. Number of Societies and Members. — In 1909 there were 115 dairies 
with 69,813 members, in 1910 the number of the dairies had risen to 126 
with 73,770 members ; the average number of members per dairy has 
remained almost stationary ; from 600 it has descended to 585. 

In Detix-Sevres there are 26,191 members, in Lower Charente 20,319, 
in La Vendee 11,678. The society which possesses the largest number 
of members is that of Saint-Michel-en-rHerm (Vendee) which has 2,054, 
while the smallest number is in a society of Deux-Sevres with only 40 
members. 

2. Number of Milch-Cows. — In 1908, the total number of milch-cows 
was 165,021; in 1909, they reached a total of 176,689 and in 1910 of 193,581 : 
last year there was an average of 2.61 cows to each member, and of 1,536 
to every dairy. In Deux-Sevres the numbers vary from 1.33 to 4.59 
for each member, and from 150 to 4,000 cows for each dairy ; in Lower 
Charente from 1.55 to 4.91 each member, and from 400 to 2,700 each dairy; 
in La Vendee from 1.60 to 3.33 each member, and from 450 to 4,400 each 
dairy. 

The federated dairy which possesses the largest number of cows is 
that of Dang6 (Vienne); (6,663) and the members are 1,247 thus giving 
5.32 cows to each associate. 


6 
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3. Produce of Milk. — In 1910 tlie federated dairies received 
307,806,097 litres of milk, showing an increase of 25,656,020 litres over the 
quantity received in 1909, and 61,500,000 over that in 1908. In these two 
years therefore there was an increase of 20 %. 

The production of milk in 1910 is as follows : 


Deux Sevres . . 
lyower Charente 
Vendee .... 
Other Departments 


109,909,363 litres (36.6 %) 

87,483.319 (274%) 

49,01,040 „ (16.2 %) 

60,452,375 „ (19-8%) 


Total 307,806,097 „ loo.o % 


The annual average per dairy is as follows : 

2,156,031 litres 
1,901,811 „ 
3,122,565 „ 
2,878,684 „ 


Deux Sevres . . 
Ivower Charente 
I^a Vend6e . . . 
Other Departments 


The dairy which has had the largest supply of milk is that of Dang6 
(Vienne) = (9,885,192 litres), and this dairy, as already mentioned, possesses 
a greater number of cows than any other. 

If we consider the quantity of milk produced in proportion to the 
number of cows, we find the average annual produce to be 1,590 litres 
per cow; that of Deux-Sevres 1,660, of lyower Charente 1,950, of Vendee 
1,620. This computation gives an increase of from 50 to 100 litres over 
the average of 1908. 

The writer of the article we quote justly observes that these figures are 
only of relative importance, because the quantity of milk is not the chief 
factor in its value, especially when considered in connection with the 
butter industry. Richness in fatty matter and the total annual production 
of butter are the grounds on which to estimate the value of a milch-cow. 
Dairy societies should always keep this principle in mind, and the best 
way to put it in practice would be to pay for the milk according to the 
amount of fatty matter it contains ; but as the state of things is scarcely ripe 
for this system, the Association adopts temporary meastires, and espe- 
cially promotes competitions in butter-making. 

4. Buiter Made. — The federated co-operative societies in 1910 made 
24,621,822 kgs. of butter, an increase of over one million hgs. over the 
product of 1909. 
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Data per Department ; 


Deux-S^vres 

. . . . 5,476,213 kgs. 

37-5 % 

Tower Charente .... 

. . . . 3,920,926 „ 

26.8 „ 

Vendee 

. . . . 2,381,171 

16.3 „ 

Other Departments . . . 

. . . . 2,843,512 „ 

194 » 


14,621,822 ,, 

100.0 % 


The general average yield is i kg. of butter for every 21.04 litres of 
milk ; one department differs from another according to breeds etc. For 
instance, in Deux>Sevres 20.09 litres are the average for one kg. of butter, 
in Tower Charente 22.31, in Vendee 20.98, in the other departments 21.26. 

The dairy which has the highest output of butter is that of Deux- 
Sevres, employing 4,180,661 litres of milk of 2,330 cows , the lowest output 
is that of Tower Charente with 3,020,070 litres of milk of 1,200 cows ; 
these figures representing respectively averages of 1,794 and of 2,516 
litres per cow. In the first instance the annual production is 98,100 kgs. 
of butter per cow ; in the second 105,700. 

It is desirable to note that the butter of Charente was sold for 2.77 frs. 
per kg., that of Deux-Sevres at 3.05 frs. per kg. ; showing that the yield 
of a cow of the first is equal to 299.80 francs while that of a cow of the 
second does not exceed 293 francs It is to be understood that these 
figures do not include the value of the sepatated milk. 

The annual average yield of butter per cow and department is as 
follows : 


Tower Charente Kgs. 89.05 

Deux-Sevres ,, 82 66 

Vendee ,, 7742 

As three or four years ago the average varied from 70 to 72 kgs., the 
advance is remarkable, but, as our authority remarks, “ there is still a 
long way to go '' before reaching the yield due from each cow (the con- 
ditions of the region being taken into consideration), that is no kgs.** 

To arrive at this end, he recommends cow-keepers to note carefully 
how much each animal produces, so as to be guided in selection; besides 
he advises a complete change in the winter feeding of milch-cows, that it 
should be plentiful, consisting largely of oil-cake. 

5. Market Price of BuUer. — In 1910 high prices were maintained, the 
general average for all the dairies being 2.81 francs per kg. In Deux- 
Sevres the medium price was 2.87 francs, an increase of 0.09 francs above 
that of the preceding year ; in I^wer Charente 2.75 francs {2.57 in 1909) 
in Vend6e 2,86 francs (4.68 in 1909). 
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6. General Expenses. — With the increased production, general expenses 

have proportionally diminished. Balanced against the amount of the sales, 
they ^d not exceed an average of 12.04 % be added the value 

of the separated milk at about 2.50 francs the hectolitre, they are reduced 
to 10.5%. 

General expenses vary according to locality, and fluctuate between 
a maximum of 0.37 francs and a minimum of 0.005 francs; they amount 
to 0.0172 for Deux-Sevres, to 0,0112 for I^wer Charente and to 0.014 
for la Vendte. These differences depend almost exclusively on the railway 
rates, etc. 

7. Net Produce. — The year 1910 was from all points of view except- 
ionally favourable for the butter industry. If to this be added the output 
of cheese, every litre of milk yielded 0.1583 francs net in Deux-Sevres, 
0.1370 in Lower Charente, and 0.1434 in Vendee, always placing the value 
of separated milk at 2.50 francs the hectolitre. 

The article from which we quote concludes by showing how admirably 
the cheese industry helps that of milk ; for milk which has been subjected 
to centrifugal machinery is worth at least one centime and a half more or 
XI % of the total value of the milk. When this industry is wider spread, 
as there is reason to hope it will be, the agriculturists of the district 
may realise, besides the ten millions produced by butter, nine millions 
more from separated milk, five millions of which sum will come from 
cheese. 

(Summanacd from Indu^irte du beurre, Niort, 3rd Sept<i5tli Nov., lozr). 


2. — Miscellaneous Information. 


I. Co-operative Agricultural Flour-mili at Condom (Gers). — In the Bulletin 
of December, 1910 we referred to this interesting effort 6f co-operation, 
which in France is an innovation in this trade ; but before relating the 
results obtained by the society in the third year of its existence, it may be 
desirable to recall to the reader the general outlines of its working. 

It was founded with a capital of 25,000 francs (which has since risen 
to 34,750 francs) divided into 1,000 shares of 25 francs, the interest on 
which is limited to 4 per cent. The Commission appointed to distribute 
agricultural credit loans granted the society a loan of 60,000 francs, of which 
it has already repaid 11,538 francs. The co-operative society at Condom, 
has from its foundation brought to perfection direct relations between 
producer and consumer by selling wheat in the form of bread.lt has a mill 
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with five silos in reinforced concrete, three ovens and depots for the sale 
of bread in the neighbouring communes. 

The society exchanges the wheat of its members for bread tickets at 
the rate of 72,500 kilogrammes of bread for 80,000 of wheat. Its work 
is producing excellent results, and its trade is continually increasing. 

According to the report of 1910-11, the mill received in that period 
wheat to the following amount : 


1. Wheat exchanged for bread 848,040 Kgs. 

2. Wheat paid for in ready money 254,742 

3. Wheat received to be ground 279,967 


Total . . . 1,382,749 Kgs. 


that is about 17,200 hectolitres. 

The returns have been satisfactory : 


Flour 72 Kgs. 149 % 

Refuse 26 ,, 626 % 


Total ... 98 775% 

The bakery connected with the mill has made 862,517 Kgs. of bread 
that is 2,400 Kgs. per day. Each loaf weighs 700 grammes. The average 
price of the bread has been 32 centimes per kilogramme. 

The balance-sheet shows a profit of 15,000 francs after payment of all 
expenses, including the annual repayment made on the loan advanced 
by the regional bank of agricultural credit at Gers. 

But it is of special importance to point out that the members of the 
society who have sent their wheat to the mill have received a balance 
of 2.50 francs per hectolitre of 80 kilogrammes, and that they have sold 
their wheat at the rate of 30.62 francs per quintal. 

(Stunmatteed from the Joume^ d'AgrKuUw§ pratiqvie, Fari<t. rath. Oct., X91X and the 
AnnaUs des MutualUi el d* \a Co-opiratwn agricoUs. Fans, Dec., 191 x). 


2. A Co-operative Society for the Prodaction of Seed was formed last year 
among some agriculturists of Pas-de-Calais. — Its object is : 

(1) to produce selected seeds from well known varieties which have 
been tried in that district ; 

(2) to try new varieties which are to be introduced ; 

(3) to encourage the sale of seeds thus obtained by guaranteeing 
their authenticity ; 
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(4) to ensure cultivators against impure seeds, and against the piu:- 
chase of varieties which they already possess, offered under another name. 

The society has opened shops at Chateau d'Eau and at Arras, and their 
«eed is of excellent quality. The seeds sold are the result of careful 
cultivation, and are produced from seeds approved by a special commiss- 
ion appointed to examine the land sown, to assure themselves of the pro- 
gress of growth, and as far as possible to see that the plants are free from 
cryptogamic diseases. 

When the said commission has approved of the crops, the seeds are 
selected according to their size and density. This is effected by means of 
a Marot sorting machine which is furnished with cells so ananged as to 
eliminate all the small seeds and those of any other species. The larger 
seeds are then passed through an air turbine, which separates them according 
to their density and they are finally examined and analysed by the Agro- 
nomical Station of Pas-de-Calais. 

(Summarised from the Annales de la MutualUeel de la ( o-opiraiwn agruolcs. Pans Nov., xgii). 


3. Aj^cultural Syndicates and Re-afforestation. — The propaganda in favour 
of re-afforestation in France is increasing in activity, especially since the 
last inundation by which much fertile land was devastated. A bill tending 
especially to encourage the restoration of forests has been submitted to 
Parliament (i) : various technical associations have been formed with 
the view of keeping the movement alive, and of facilitating the solution 
of this important problem. 

There is, however, a class of agriculturists firmly opposed to this pro- 
paganda : viz : small proprietors who are, as is well known, very numerous 
in France. The small pieces of land they possess here and there which 
are not adapted for cultivation, remain bare, while they might be covered 
with trees, and thus acquire a certain value. 

The agricultural syndicates, those first germs of all the systems of 
association to which French agriculture owes so much, have begun to remedy 
this state of things. The syndicate exerts itself to point out to its members 
the advantages of re-afforestation, it receives orders for young trees, and 
supplies them at considerable reduction ; it undertakes the necessary 
formalities to obtain the thirty years’ exemption from taxation, and, in 
short, accomplishes many duties which an isolated individual could not 
perform without meeting with many difficulties. 

(x) On Uiis subject see the article entitled **X/e Rebolsement devant le Farlement Fran* 
*Cai6 ” (Reiafforesiation before the French Parliament) inthiUshed in the last Bulletin. 
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These initiatives seem already to have had encouraging results. 
For instance the Syndicate of Choloy, which, since 1907, has been in 
connection with the Sociite des Amis des Arbres (Society of the Friends 
of Trees) has bought on account of its members a large number of forest 
trees, among w’ ich are 1,100 beeches, 3,050 acacias, 3,150 birches, 3,400 
alders, 5,000 larches, 1,000 pines, etc. 

It must be remembered that the agriculturists of the syijdicate have 
been wise enough not to plant their forest trees in the open country, thus 
avoiding risk to the neighbouring farms. But thanks to their united efforts, 
sterile and barren “ landes have been transformed into plantations 
of trees adapted by their nature to the different conditions of the soil. 

The co-operative system, facilitated by syndicates, which are hence- 
forth the natural organs of French agricultural association, seems to be 
among the most efficacious means of overcoming the obstacles in the way 
of the re-afforestation of small holdings. 

(Siunmaris^d from the Bulletin de VUmon det. Alpcs et de Peovmce^ November, 1911).^ 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

RECENT NP:wS. 


T - Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organisation. 

1. The Agricuiiur^al Credit and Insurance Societies Bill. — In accordance 
with his intention of putting forv\'ard a scheme for the promotion of 
agricultural co-operative credit in Great Britain, to which we made 
allusion m our issue of June 30th. (i), I/Ord Carrington, then President 
of the Board of Agriculture, introduced the Agrici^tural Credit and Insur- 
ance Societies Bill into the House of Lords on July i8th. 

The object of the Bill was to authorise the Board of Agriculture to 
promote the formation of agricultural credit and insurance societies, and 
to pay the expenses of formation of such societies, or the management 
expenses of recently-formed societies, out of the Small Holdings Accoimt (2). 

No attempt was made in the Bill to indicate any precise system accord- 
ing to which the societies should be formed, but it was proposed that the 
rules should be approved by the Board of Agriculture and that the societies 
should be registered under the Friendly Societies Acts or under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Acts. In the latter case the Bill left it open 
to the societies to provide by their rules either that the liability of the 
members should be limited by guarantee, or that it should be unlimited. 


(t) BuUgtm of Economic and Social InicHigence, sad. Year, No. 6, June 30th, 1911, 
page 71^ 

{2) The Itmd out of whldi the expenses of administering the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Acts are paid. See Butktin of Economic and Social Inlelligcncti 2nd. Year, 
No. 3, March 3ist.> 1911, page 228. 
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The Bill made no provision for finding the capital required by credit 
societies. On more than one occasion, Ix)rd Carrington stated that the 
Government looked in the first instance to existing banks for the provision 
of the capital. To a deputation from the Rural Development Society, 
which waited upon him and expressed the desire that the Government 
should lend money to credit societies at 3% per cent., lyord Carrington 
said, howe|?er, that he would do his best to meet the wishes of the 
deputation. 

(Summarised from the Agricultural Credit and Insurance Societies BiV, and the Tunes 
May June ist. and 2nd.. July 19th. and list., and August 2nd.. iQtt). 


2. Grants from the Development Fund (i) for the Promotion of Agricub 
tural Co*operatlon. — In the First Report of the Proceedings of tlie Develop- 
ment Commissioners, which embraces the period from May I2th., 1910, 
to March 31st., 1910, it was stated that on September 3rd., 1910, the Com- 
missioners received an application from the Board of Agriculture for an 
advance of £20,000 per annum for the organization of co-operation among 
agriculturists in England and Wales. 

Application was subsequently received ”, says the Report, ”from the 
Scottish Agricultural Organization Society for a grant not exceeding £t,5(X) 
per annum, and from the Agricultural Organization Societ}’ of England 
and Wales for an annual grant of £13,704 (together with a capital sum 
of £250) to meet the cost of a scheme of complete ret^rgauization of its 
work. The Commissioners ultimately decided to propose a scheme for the 
constitution of a representative assodatioi’, possibly based upon a reorgan- 
ization of the existing society, to which might be entrusted the expenditure 
of the sums required for the energetic promotion of co-operation ; and 
meanwhile to make to the society an interim grant of perhaps £3,000 to 
enable it to carry on its work, of which the Commissioners desire to express 
a high opinion. The conditions of the interim grant will, it is hoped, be 
settled at an early date, and the main question in time for operations to 
begin with the next financial year. The Commissioners have not yet been 
in a position definitely to consider a recommendation in regafd to Scot- 
land, and though an application from the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society was known to be in contemplation, at the end of the year it had 
not reached the Commissioners. ” 

A grant was subsequently made to the Scottish Agricultural Organi- 
45ation Society. The application from the Irish Agricultural Organisation 

(i) See the ButttHn of Economic and Social IntcUigcncc, ist. Year, No. 2, October- 
November, page 96 
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Society was duly received and was referred for consideration to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, submitted the application to the Council of Agriculture (i) 
and in presenting the question to a meeting of the Council on November 
14th., the Vice-President of the Department (Mr T W. Russell) opposed 
the application on the following grounds : 

(t) That it was unsound to grant State money to any organisation 
that had tio real responsibility to the State for spending it ; 

(2) That a large part of the trading community would consider 
themselves aggrieved by tlie grant ; 

(3) That though the IrivSh Agricultural Organisation Society repudi- 
ated the charge of political partisanship, the charge had not been with- 
drawn by those who made it 

(4) That though the Society claimed that it was not a trading body, 

in his opinion it was a contradiction in terms to speak of a non -trading* 
])ody which boasted of affiliated societies with an annual turn-over of more 
than £2,000,000 sterling. "" 

As an alternative policy Mr. Russell proposed that the Department 
itself should promote agricultural co-operation of a non-controversial char- 
acter and that funds for this purpose should be piovided out of the Devel- 
opment Fund By “ noii-controversial co-operation ” he meant every 
ibrin of co-opcratioa v^lucli did not bring them into direct competition 
and contlict with the ordinary traders of the country. 

After a long discussion, in which the members who supported the 
application of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for a grant 
out of the Development Fund warmly repudiated the charge of political 
partisanship and denied that the Society was a trading body, a resolution 
appro\dng the |X)licy of the Department of Agriculture was carried by 47 
votes to 33. 

(Summarised from the F%rst Report of the Procedtngs of the Development Commxs'noner’i, 
the Ttmes, June 2nd., July i8th., and November 15U1., 1910, the Irish Homestead, 

' November 18th , 1911, and the Farmer's Gazette, November i8th., 1911). 


(i) A partly elected and partly nominate^! council which is associated with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Its functions are merely con- 
sultative. 
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2. Work ot the Federations and Central Institutions 
of Co-operative Societies and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


A. Federations ol Co-operative Societies. 


I. — Annual Meeting of the Agricultural Organisaiion Society. - At the 
Annual General Meeting of the Agrictiltural Organisation Society, which 
was held on June ist., the President (Mr. R. A. Yerburgh) annoniiced 
the result of the Society's application foi a grant out of tlie Development 
Fund (i). 

A Report was presented wdiich showed that the total num])er of soci- 
eties affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society had increased from 
321 on December 31st., 1909, to 396 on December 31st., 1910. The luimber 
societies estal^lishcd or becoming affiliated iia 1910 was 88, but 10 socie- 
ties had ceased to exist and three had ceased to be affiliated. 

The societies affiliated to tlic Agriailtural Organisation vSocietv at the 


end of 1910 were thus classified : 

Societies {or the Supplv of Requirements and Sale 

of Produce 1.45 

Dairy, } 3 ottled Milk and Cheeseniaking Societies . . t{^ 

Small Holdings and Allotments Societies 161 

Agricultural Credit Societies 39 

Egg and Poultry Societies : 20 

Auction Markets 3 

Miscellaneous Societies 6 

Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank, Ltd i 

Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, Ltd. ... 1 

Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance 

Society, Ltd i 


30 

The total membership of the societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society increased from 19,500 on December 31st,, 1909, 
to about 24,000 on December 31st., 1910, while the estimated aggregate 
turnover increased from £ 860,000 in 1909 to £ 1,100,000 in 1910. 


(i) Vide supra, page 90 . 
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The total expenditure of the Society in 1910 was £ 3,674 and the total 
receipts £ 3,369, The latter included subscriptions and donations £ 1,732 ; 
affiliation fees from societies £116, and a grant from the Board of Agricul- 
ture out of the Small Holdings Account, £ 1,441. 

(Summansed from tho Annual JReport of tke Agricultural Organuattm Society for 1910 
the Times, June nd., tQii, and Co-operattomu Agriculture, June and July-August, T911). 


2. — The NoriJ -n tt?? Agricallural Orj'niisatj&n Saciety. — 

The first Aiinu«T.l Meeting of the North Wales Section of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society was held on October 27th., at Bangor, in the Hall 
of the University College of North V^'ales. It was followed by a public 
meeting t<^ wdiich inany jnoniinent co-operators had been invited. The 
principal irpeakei was Sir ]i<")race Plunkett, the Founder and Piesident 
of the Agriciltuial Org<unsati(;n Society. 

The press of Norch Wales Iri.'j siiown itself reinaikably favourable 
to the WfU'k of the section. During tlie few wce!:s piior to the meeting 
20 papers circulating 111 North Wales (of which 13 were printed in Faiglish 
and nine in Welsh) o])ene(l then columns freely h) the suldcct of agricul- 
tural co-operatioii 

(Snunmn. >.‘<1 from Co-c>pe*att'in in Agn'uUure, ScptcnilxT-Octobcr and November, loti) 


* 

Jj: * 

j>,. The !!*;;hland Branch of die ScutlLsh Agrkalinral Organisation Society, 
— The Annual Meeting of tlie Highland Branch of the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society was held at Inverness in September. It 
was reported that during the previous year several co-operative societies 
had been formed in the Highlands Progress, however, was slow, as there 
was a lack cd leading men ^niling to carry a scheme of co-operation into 
effect. Cameron of Uochiel (the Chief of the Clan Cameron), who moved 
the adoption of the report, appealed to the men of influence in the High- 
lands to devote some time and thought to the formation of agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

(Summarised from the Norik British Agncultutist, September aSth , igii) 

♦ ♦ 

4. The Aafiud Meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, — 
Sir Horace Plunkett presided over the Annual General Meeting of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, which was held in Dublin on the 14th. 
of Novemljef. 
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The meeting was largely occupied with the application made by the 
Society for a grant out of the Development Ftmd (i) and a resolution was 
passed urging tlie Council of Agriculture to support the application. 

Resolutions were also passed calling upon the Society to draft a schema 
of co-operative insurance suitable to the needs of Irish farmers and urg- 
ing co-operative creameries to adopt the Society's Butter Control Scheme. 

After the meeting, Sir Horace Plunkett was presented with his por- 
trait by a number of his friends, in token of their admiration of the 
work which he had done for the promotion of agricultural development 
in Ireland. 

(Summarised from the hxsh Homestead, November i8th , iqii) 


♦ 

* ♦ 


5 The Ritjral Co-partnership Housing Association. — A number of associa- 
tions have been formed in Knglaiid for building houses in towns and 
suburbs and letting them to members, who participate in any profits 
which may be made by the associations. It is now proposed to apply this 
co-partnership system of housing to rural districts and with this object 
a propagandist society, known as the Rural Co-partnership Housing .‘.sso- 
ciation, has recently been fonned. 

Bach local society which is organised will l>e registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, and will be managed by a 
Committee elected annually by the members. Houses and laud will remain 
the property of the society, b)’^ which practice the general character 
and value of the estate will be niaintained tmimpaired. Any profits re- 
maining after the annual payment of interest on shares and loan st(K'k has 
been made, and charges for the necessary requirements of up-keep and 
management have i>een met, may be applied to the payment of a rent 
bonus to the tenant members. The Committee may also make a payment 
from the profits of the Society to a tenant member who leaves the district 
to the estimated value of any planting or permanent improvement tfett has 
been effected by him. 

The tenant members of a local society will each be required to take up 
at least five £i shares, but may pay them by instalments, ^e^nning with 
not less than i s. per share, to be paid within a month from date of appli- 
cation and before entering into occupancy, after which the balance is paid 
at the rate of not less than id. per share with the rent, or otherwise, as may 
be agreed with the Committee. 


(x) Vide STxpra, page 90 
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It is hoped that the local societies will be able to supply their members 
with cottages at low rents by the following means : 

(a) By using plans which are scientifically economical ; 

{b) By obtaining money at low rates of interest, two-thirds of 
the cost of land and cottages being raised under the Housing Act, 1809, 
at 3^ or 3 per cent ; 

(c) By throwing open the work to public tender, and building by 
contract. 

Several local societies are already in process of formation under the 
auspices of the Rural Co-partnership Housing Association. 

(Summansed from Co-operation %n Agnculture, November 1911). 


B. Central Institutions of Co«operalive Societies. 


1. The British Poultry I'ederation. — The first general meet ng of the 
shareholders of the British Poultry Federation, limited (i), was held on 
June i6th. The Report of the Provisional Committee, gave details of the 
work of the Committee during the previous five months and also contained 
a suggested scheme for future working. 

One of the most important suggestions of the scheme was as follows . 

We believe it will be necessary in the near future to open a distributing 
dep6t in I^ondon to receive supplies from the collecting dep6ts, and at which 
much of the testing, grading, etc., may be done. This would not only save 
dep6ts part of their handling expenses, but also lead to economies in carri- 
age, make quicker and more certain supplies to Tondon traders possible 
and would open up better opportunities of marketing * seconds ' and 
* smalls ’ to advantage.” 

The report stated that several co-operative egg-collecting dep6ts had 
already joined the Federation and that others had signified their intention 
of doing so. 

(Summarised from Farm aiui Hornet July 12th.. xqxi). 

« * 

2. The Irish Agricuitural Wholesale Society. — At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Belfast Co-operative Society (the largest distributive co-operative 


(1) See the Butkim of Economic Social Intelkgence, and. Year, No. 6, jotlt 
June 19H, page yS. 
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society in Ireland), which was held on July 26th., the following resolution 
was unanimously passed : “ That the Committee of Management be and 
are hereby authorised to apply for membership of the Irish agricultural 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., if they consider it expedient to do so.'" 

The passing of this resolution was a step in negotiations which have 
taken place between the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, on the one 
hand, and the English and Scottish Co-operative W^holesale Societies on 
the other hand, with a view to placing the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society in a )>(>siti(>n to act as a wholesale society for the distributive 
co-operative societies as well as for the agricultural co-operative societies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies (notably the co-operative 
creameries) in Ireland have in many cases established distributive depart- 
ments and have appealed to the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
to help them to obtain groceries, etc. At first the Irish Agricultural 
Wholesale vSociety did not respond to these appeals, but finding that the 
tendency persisted, they approached the two great Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies on the matter. The Wholesale Societies insisted that the Bel- 
fast Society should be consulted. That Society having viewed the matter 
favourably, working arrangements were discussed whereby all the Irish 
Societies (agricultural and distributive) could be supplied through the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society with the goods stocked or manu- 
factured by the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. 

At the half-yearly general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, held on August 23rd., 1911, the Chairman (Mr. H. Barbour) stated 
that while the Society would draw supplies from the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies, it would also obtain supplies from Irish sources. 

At this meeting a report was presented which showed that the sales 
of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society for the half-year ending June 
30th., 1 91 1, amounted to £101,002, as against £95,209 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1910. 

(Summazised from the Co-openUwc Netvs, July 8th., 1911, und the Irtsh 
August 5th. and September snd., 


3. Tll^ Irish Co-operative Btttter Control* — The following outline of 
the work of the Irish Co-operative Btttter Control is extracted from the 
Irish Homestead of June 17th., 1911 ; 

The Control System is designed im guard every approach to the cream- 
ery from the lurking danger of the unsei^ bacteria. Scrupulous deau- 
liness in the creamery comes first ; then pasteurisation of the cream ; 
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then the use of a “ starter'" prepared from a pure cu]ti\^ation of lactic acid 
bacteria ; then churning at the proper temperature ; and, finally, the use 
of pure water for washing purposes. Butter made in this way will be pure ; 
it will keep ; it will command a good price and a ready sale. 

“ The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society's Control Scheme is 
being run on business lines It aims at being self-supporting, and, if a 
sufficient number of creameries take it up, it will not only x>ay its way, 
but will enhance the reputation of Irish creamery butter to a degree 
hitherto found unattainable. A ver5’' high standard is set, and it is the 
business of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, to whom the scheme 
has been entrusted , to see that every detail is carried out. 

“ I'requent inspections of the participating creameries are made, and 
the creameries themselves furnish montlily returns showing the result 
of their working. Summaries of these returns are prepared by the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society and sent to each creamery, .so that com- 
parisons ma>' be instituted Pure lactic acid cultures are supplied at reg- 
ular intervals, and twice in each month samples of butter are sent to Dub- 
lin for bacteriological examination and report. vSaraples of water used 
for washing are also freijuently sent for analysis 

“ This detective work is not all done outside the creamery. A sample 
of each churning is retained by the manager and kept under observation, 
while every operation conies in for careful scrutiny. 

“ The butter made under Control regulations has affixed to it a label 
bearing the Control trade mark and an identification mark and number 
by which the creamery and the actual churning may be identified. The 
creameries participating in the scheme pay at the rate of twopence per cwt. 
for the right to use these labels. 

“ Immediately any defect in quality is either noticed at the creamery 
or disclosed by analysis, the use of the Control labels is suspended until 
matters are set right, ” 

In August, “ Maelkeritidende ", the Danish dairy journal, published 
an article on the Irish Butter Control Scheme by Mr. Rudolf Schou, in 
which he recommended his fellow-countrymen to consider seriously the 
advisability of adopting particularly those conditions of the scheme which 
provide for the furnishing of samples of cream, butter and water for bacter- 
iological examination and the retaining of butter samples daily in the 
creamery so that managers may see for themselves the condition of their 
butter when it reaches the market. 


7 
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C. Lars^e Agricultural Associations* 


I. — Royal Agricultural Society of England. — The Annual Show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society which was opened at Norwich on June 26th , 
attracted a larger number of live-stock entries than the previous show', 
though the entries were slightly fewer than in 1909 The following table 
gives a comparison of the live-stock entries with those of the five previous 
shows : 



Norwich 

lyivcriKJOi 

Gloncc'jter | Newcastle 

I/incolu 


1911 

1910 

igf)9 1908 

ii»07 

Horses 

♦ 716 

• 686 

• 599 ! * <>64 

* 500 

Catt-e 

* 1,065 

« 

00 

* 1,146 i * 948 

* 1,030 

Sheep 

746 

772 

* b'02 * 695 

1 * 672 

Pigs 

416 

361 

* 433 3^2 

368 

Total . : . 

2.943 1 

2.757 

1 

j 2,980 i 2,619 

1 

-!.576 


* Exclusive of double entries. 


The number of persons who visited the show amounted to 121,465, 
as compared with an attendance of 137,812 at Liverpool in 1910 and 
88,396 at Gloucester in 1909. When the show was previously held at 
Norwich {1886) the attendance had been 104,009. 

Commenting upon the Royal Show, the Times said in its issue of 
July 3rd. : 

“ The Royal Show, wherever held, is a source of instruction to all 
interested in the land, as it surpasses other exhibitions in revealing the 
wealth of the nation in pure-bred farm animals. It is appropriate that a 
show of ^e kind, notwithstanding its huge proportions, should visit 
different parts of the country in rotation. The migratory system appeals 
to and has an educative value for the members and home farmers that it 
does not possess for visitors from abroad. The farmers of one district 
always find something to interest them in the conditions and practices of 
another. 
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“ The migratory system also affords an insight into the stock-breeding 
resources of a district. The Norwich Show exemplified this point very 
clearly. Not even the supporters of the local breed of cattle ever saw so 
fine a collection before. Merit was revealed that was not known to exist, 
and the classes of Red Polls gratified the supporters of the breed and en- 
lightened others as to their local importance and their qualities as general 
purpose animals. The Suffolk breeds of horses and sheep w^ere also shown 
in exceptional strength, although the revelation of latent merit vras not 
quite so striking, and the large black pig was also seen to good advantage. 
The Red Shorthorn cattle, the long-wool sheep and the curly-coated white 
pigs from the neighbouring county north of the Wash likewise gathered 
in force. 


(Sunimarii^hvd troiii the 1 mes, June 27tli. aud Jul> 3rcl,, lyjr, and the AgncuUura 
(ntzeUe, Juno and July ^rd , 1911) 


2 Royal Dublin Society. — The Horse and Sheep Show of the Royal 
Dublin Society, which was opened at Ball’s Bridge on August 22nd., showed 
a substantial increase in tlie number of entiies of horses. The total num- 
ber was 1,163 as compared with 1,015 iqio. The entries of made hunt- 
ers showed a notable increase from 474 to 523, but in the classes for young 
horses suitable for hunters there was a decline from 303 to 271. The Show 
owes its importance mainly to the hunter classes, but it is noteworthy 
that the entries of riding cobs and ponies increased from 57 to 75 and of 
harness animals from 4O to 134. The number of stallions entered was 
sligtlily lower than in 1910, but the yearlings increased from 69 to 91 and the 
brood mares from 40 to 46 The sheep totalled 224 pens as compared with 
222 pens in 1910. 

(Siunmarished from the FartHtr\' Gazette, August 5tli aud jotli. 1911). 


♦ 


3. The Bfftisb Dairy Farmers’ Associafioa. — The thirty-sixth annual 
show of the British Dairy Farmers' Association, held in I/)ndon in October, 
recorded a slight decrease in the number of entries. I'he following is a 
comparative statement of the entries at this show since 1907 : 
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X907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

toil 



Cattle 

-37 

247 

232 

288 

222 

Milking and Butter Tests . . . 

245 

224 

236 

264 

223 

Goats 

48 

72 

84 

75 

8r 

Poultry 

3.0^1 

3,280 

2,997 

3.259 

^,300 

Pigeons 

2,664 

2.564 

2,282 

2,280 

2,226 

British Cheese 

420 

357 

355 

362 

249 

Bacon and Hams 

57 

76 

55 

104 

58 

Butter 

393 

668 

335 

525 

484 

Cream j 

j 35 

47 

42 

47 i 

1 26 

SkimMilk Bread, etc I 

118 ^ 

>35 

^15 

c>8 

72 

Honey, etc 

67 

i 

88 

96 

87 1 

New and Improved Inventions j 

1 33 

1 

37 

31 

34 

21 

Roots 

177 

1 181 

218 

196 

172 

Butter-Making Contests . . . 

200 

207 

120 

145 

165 

Milkers’ Contest ........ 

135 

132 

126 

122 

153 

Total • ‘ • j 


8,362 

7.553 

7.895 

7,529 


At the annual meeting of the British Dairy Farmers' Association, 
held on October 4th., it was stated that the efforts to secure help from the 
Board of Agriculture to entertain the guests of the International Dairy 
Congress in IQ13 had failed. A sum of £2,000 would be required for this 
purpose. 

(Summarised from the A gut uUural Gazette, October 9th., 19 ix). 


♦ ♦ 


4. Some Llvc*'Stock Societies. — At the Annual meeting of the Shorthorn 
Society, hdd in July, it was reported that the exportation of pedigree short- 
horns had been greatly hampered during the previous year owing to two 
^ght out-breaks of foot and mouth disease in Yorkshire and Surrey. In 
consequence the number of export certificates had been only 491, a lower fig- 
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ure than in any past year since 1896. The certificates were for the follow- 
ing countries : Australia, u ; Canada, 3 ; France i ; Germany 4 ; India, i ; 
Japan, i ; Newfoundland, 10 ; New Zealand, 2 ; Russia, ii ; Spain, 4 ; South 
Africa, 68 ; South America, 355 ; United States, 12. It was also reported that 
during the current year (1911) £955 had been offered by the society in prizes 
at the various national and county shows. I'or 1912 the Society is offering 
£103 in prizes and ten silver medals. 

'['he English Jersey Cattle Society in the 22nd. volume of its Herdbook, 
publishes records of the milking trials and butter tests conducted during 
1910, with summaries covering the whole period since these competitions 
were begun. From 1886 to the end of 1910, 3,319 animals have taken part 
in butter tests at shows and of this number 1,650 obtained prizes or certifi- 
cates of merit. That the system has led to an improvement is shown by 
the fact that the axerage of the 3,139 cows was 32 lb 14 oz. milk and 
ilb. 12 oz. butter per day at an average of 107 days after calving, the 
butter ratio — i. e , pounds of milk required to make i lb. butter — 
being 18.69, or nearly 8 quarts to a pound. Up to the end of 1902, 
when the aggregate of cows tested was 1,476, the corresponding figures 
were 32 lb. milk and i lb, 11 Yz butter 92 days after calving. 

The annua! Meeting of the Sussex Herd Book Society was held on 
July 26th It w^as reported the number of members was 145, a larger 
number than at any previous time, and that the income in 1910 showed 
an increase of 100 as compared with that ot 1909 The 26th. Volume 
of the Society’s Herd Book contained 907 entries, as compared with 
762 in the 25th Volume. The total amounted voted by the Society 
for prizes in the classes for Sussex cattle at the various shows in 1911 
was £82, besides ten silver medals. The Society had also allocated a sum 
of £50 for the advertising the Sussex breed in the agricultural papers, 
with a view to making it more widely known outside its own locality. 

The twelfth International Conference of Sheep Breeders, convened 
by the National Sheep Breeders' Association was held on June 14th. and 
was attended by delegates from all parts of the world. A paper was 
read by Mr. John Cooke (New South Wales Sheep Breeders’ Association) 
on the supply of mutton and wool to Great Britain from outside sources. 
At the annual Meeting of the Association it was decided that the subject 
to be discussed at the next International Conference, to he held in July 
1912, should be Sheep in connection with the economy of the farm.” 

(Sttmniarised frem the T%me^, June 26th. and October 9th, lyu; Farm and Home, 
August 2nd., and November 8th., i9rx, the Agricultural Gazette, July loth., 1911 ; 
and the North Brittsh Agrteulturid, July 6th., i9xx)* 
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5. Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. — At the Annual Meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, held in lyondon on 
June 7th., a report was presented showing that the receipts from sub- 
scriptions, donations and church collections in 1910 amounted to £20,882, 
while the contributions to the Special Fund raised in commemoration of 
the jubilee of the institution amounted to £6,570. There were on the books 
198 married pensioners (ninety couples) costing £3,833 per annum ; 228 
male pensioners, costing £3,833 per annum ; and 635 female pensioners, 
costing £12,218 per annum. At the election of which the results were 
announced (i), 30 males, 18 married couples and 50 females were given 
pensions at an increased annual charge of £2 500. The meeting consented 
to place all candidates who had reached the age of eighty on the list of 
pensioners, irrespective of the votes polled. 

In an appeal on behalf of the Institution issued in September by Sir 
Walter Gilbey, it is stated that since the foundation of the Institution in 
i860, 4,495 persons had been granted annuities at a total cost of £687,254. 

(Summarised from the Farm and Home, June Hth., 19x1, and the AgrtcuUural Gautte, 
June T2tb., and September ihth., 1911). 


3 . Miscellaneous. 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies in England and Wales. — The 

December issue of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture contains an article 
on the working in 1910 of the co-operative credit societies in England and 
Wales which concern themselves solely with the provision of loans of money 
to small agriculturists. Such societies are all registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, and in all of them the liability of the members is un- 
limited. 

“ At the end of 1910,*' says the article, “ there were in England and 
Wales 40 registered societies of the above type, scattered over twenty 
counties. Six of these were registered in 1895 and 1896, seven were re- 
gistered in the three years 1904 to 1907, and in the last three years the 
numbers registered have been respectively seven, ten and ten, so that the 
movement has recently shown signs of more rapid development, 

“ Of these 40 societies, nine either sent in no returns or reported that 
they had as yet done no business. According to the annual returns for 

(j) Pensiemers are elected from the list ol applicants by the votes of subscribers 
to the funds of the Institution. 
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the year 1910, submitted to the* Chief Registrar by the remaining 31 socie- 
ties, they had at the end of the year 663 members — an average of 21 
per society. They had during the year advanced 119 loans to their 
meruliers, so that less than one in five of the memt)ers took out a loan during 
the )'ear The loans aggregated £1,390 and averaged £12 per loan ; 
in individual cases they varied from £3 to £40. The earningvS of these 
31 societies during the year anKmnted to £147 (including a gift of £50) 
and the charges of the year were £82, so that there was a i»et piofit 011 the 
year’s working of £15, besides the gift. Their expenses of iiianageinent, 
which are included in the above charges, amounted to £3:}, 01 a little over 
£ I per society. Their total assets amounted to £1.924, of which £1,421 
were out on loans to members, and theii total liabilities to £1 .654, of whi('h 
£480 was due to liaiiks and £ i,oS8 to depositors ; and tlu' total profits 
to dale of all the 31 societies put together amounted to £270. This total, 
includes gifts aggregatmg £115, so that the pF'>fjts actually earned to 
date were £153, an average of £3 ])er society. 

" It takes some years for a credit society tf> get into working order 
and the progress can be better judged by taking se]\arately the totals for 
the six oldest societies, whu'h have been a1 \vx>rk for fourteen years. 1 be- 
tween them they had la.st yeai 143 members (an a\x*rage of 24 per society) 
and during the year they gave out 34 loans, so that about one in four of 
the members got a loan The loans aggregated £511, and averaged 
£13 per loan. TIk rate of interest tdiarged on loans to members was, 
111 four societies, 3 per cent , in one 6 per cent , and in one only 4 ])er cent 
During the yeai they earned £36 in iiitcTcct, and receixed other inc'omo 
amounting to £r, while their interest charge was only £20, and tluar 
expenses of management £6, an average of £1 per society ; so that the 
net profit of the year was £ti, or nearly £2 per ‘society. Their as.sets 
amounted altogether to £743, including gifts of £63 and £356 out on 
loan to members ; and their liabilities were £338, including £481 held 
on deposit. Their surplus of assets over liabilities amounted to £205 
(including the £65 received as gifts), so that they have now, after fourteen 
years of careful management, built up a reserve fund equal to more than 
one-third of what the members require in loans during the year. This 
is their own property, on which they have no interest to pay The loans 
have been repaid punctually, and the societies have made no bad debts 
and incurred no losses, and only in three or four cases have they had to 
call on the sureties to help in repaying loans due from members. In hardly 
any case has the surety ultimately failed to recover the money from the 
actual borrower. '' 
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HUNGARY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Hungary. 


The jolllowin^ article is summarised from a monograph forwarded to us 
by the Ministerial Department of Agriculture for the Kingdom of Hungary. 
It ts the work of Dr. Charles Schandl, Secretary of the Federation of the Hunga- 
rian Co-operative Hocieties and will appear in its complete from in the second 
volume of the Monographs on Agricnltural Co-operation. 


§ I, Co-operatiou Oenerully* 


I ti Hungary the co-operative movement only became general and even 
popular up to a certain point amongst the agricultural population towards 
the last ten years of the XIXth. century. It is interesting to notice that the 
co-operative idea had a favourable reception first among the Saxon manu- 
factures in Transylvania, and in the second place among the town function- 
aries, but only for the purpose of procuring credit for themselves, whereas 
at the present day co-operation flourishes mainly in the agricultural world, 
and not in the field of credit alone, but also in that of distribution, sale, 
farming and insurance. The manufacturing class, although the initia- 
tive, had been due to it, did not show itself apt at co-operation, so that 
our industrial co-operative societies, even those which were affiliated to 
the Central Co-operative Society, could not attain a high degree of pro- 
sperity ; their number hardly exceeds fifty even to-day, although the Min- 
ister of Commerce has allowed them rather important national subven- 
tions. Our manufacturers have misunderstood and still misunderstand 
the co-operative idea, and they are accordingly incapable of suitably avail- 
ing themselves of it. The town functionaries, it is true, still keep their 
great and flourishing co-operative society, the Functionaries’ Co-oi>erative 
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Distributive Society, at Budapesth, as well as that of the Cheminots, 
but on this subject it is as well to bear in mind the experiments made by 
the Ant showing that it is difficult to make co-operation effective in 
places where one must have recourse to the town elements. The agricul- 
tural population in the co-operation movement is represented at the pre- 
sent time in a much higher proportion than the other classes, and a short 
account of the present condition will be sufficient to convince everyone 
of the prosperity of this movement in Hungary. 

Its gradual progress is the result of agricultural co-operation. It 
l)egan, to tell the truth, at the time of the International Farmers* Congress 
at Budapest!! in 1885, in the direction of credit co-operation In 1886 
the Co-operative Credit Society of the County of Pesth was founded, which 
inaugurated its work of organisation as the Central Co-operative Institute 
of the Country. Later on, this Institute enlarged its sphere of action ; 
by i8()8 it had created co-ojrerative credit societies in 465 communes. 
The total number of co-operative credit societies — including the independ- 
ent ones — in Hungary, was 1,261, so that the greater number were at that 
period working independently. The relative slowness of their growth 
in comparison with that of the past ten years must be attributed to the 
lack of central organisations. The creation of centres led to a rapid develop- 
ment, both from the point of view of the number of co-operative societ- 
ies and of their pros^perity. But with the work of these centres, must 
not be overlooked that of the rural clergy, village schoolmasters and not- 
aries, who have become the most important factors of that form of co- 
operation of which they were the promoters. 

The approximate number of co-operative societies at work in Hun- 
gary at the end of 1909 was 6,772, divided as follows : 

Number of Co-operative Societies belonging to the Central Co-ope- 


rative Credit Society 2,206 

Number of Co-operative Societies belonging toto the 

Ant ’* 910 

Christian Co-operative Distributive Societies 438 

Co-operative Dairies 541 

Co-operative Livestock Improvement and Cattle Insur- 
ance Societies 60 

Co-operative Central Societies (about) 20 

Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies 206 

Servian Farmers' Co-operative Societies in the Annexed 

Countries 297 

Roumanian Co-operative Banks (about) 74 

Farmers' Co-operative Societies (about) 20 

Other Co-operative Societies (independent) about . 2,000 

Total , . . 6,772 
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On making a close examination of the different branches of co-opera- 
tion, we shall find that the co-operative credit societies and the co-opera- 
tive distributive societies are in the majority. Our co-operative dairies 
also go back some ten years, biit appreciable results have only been real- 
ised in the field of co-operative cattle insurance during the last few 
years, and these results are due to the protection of the State, accorded 
to all the movements connected with the raising of animals. The new 
conquests of co-operation extend ovet the field of co-operative sale, farming, 
life insurance, domestic industry and pasturage societies. It is true that 
the sale of produce is included in the programme of co-operative supply 
societies, hut it has been bareh^ put into execution so far, for the different 
co-operative societies ha\’e not yet attained the necessary strength to al- 
low the centres, and especially the “ Ant ", to put this programme into 
execution. 

The formation of farm and pasturage co-operative societies, as well 
as those for the utilisation of machines, uas also projected by the Hungar- 
ian I'armers’ h'edcration. The starting of the co-operativ'e farmers' societ- 
ies was lia.stened by the disturbances due to agrarian socialism, which 
broke out just because the agricultural population had very little laud 
within the limits of certfun villages and had not the means to lease other 
lauds They are still few' in number, the first rides having been drawn 
up barely two years ago There arc some scatteie<l examples of co- 
opciativ’e maciiirAt.- .-ocieties amongst the small farmers of the South 
Theii organisation is a task reserved for the future. 

The limits of the co-operative movement arc, moreover, markedly 
fixed in accordance with the various central societies the peaceful co-oper- 
ation of which is assured by the perfect harmony of their intentions. 
A strong proof of this hariiiony was giv en in the resolution adopted by the 
National Co-operative Congress of igio, which declares tliat the main 
ultimate task of the co-operative credit societies is to organise co-operative 
distributive societies. In fact, the necessary harmony between the co- 
operative credit and distributive societies was lacking in seva^ral places, 
but the tendency of their dev^elopment is to improve in this direction 
also, the co-operativ'e societies in many villages being all united in one 
building (the Peoples' House). 

§ 2. Co-operative Credit. 

Ill the field of agriculture in Hungary only the reall altruistic and dLs- 
interested co-operative societies have taken root. The loan banks of 
the middle of the century and the usurious co-operative societies founded 
later were almost exclusively created in the towns and scarcely reached 
the agricultural population. In order tliat we may have an exact idea of 
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the actual state of agricultural co-operative credit, it will be sufficient if 
we examine tlie co-operative movement started by the Farmers' Congress 
of 1885, together with the parallel movement of the Raiffeisen banks of Tran- 
sylvania and the Servian agricultural co-operative societies of the region 
situated between the Drave and the Save. 

The altruistic village co-operative credit societies were not organised 
in a central fashion all over the country, but groups were formed in dif- 
ferent parts. In i8q 4, however, when the Co-operative Credit Society 
of the County of Pesth was transformed into the Central Institute of Hun- 
garian Co-operative Societies, co-operation received a new impetus and 
began to ha\’e a centralised organisation. The organisation was favoured 
by the reaction against usury, which was already very wide spread in those 
years which were even without it very little prosperous, especially in the 
mountainous region ; it weighed heavily on the agricultural population and 
was in reality responsible for the co-operative action of Count Karolyi. 
The villagers, overwhelmed with debt and forced to sell their produce at 
a low price, did not know where to turn, and contracted loans on inhuman 
conditions with the village usurers and the miserable little usurious 
banks. The Hungarian Credit Koncier would onl}^ give mortgage loans 
for over 1,000 crowns, and the Small Farmers’ Credit Foncier was incap- 
able of satisfying all needs. The more intelligent communes therefore 
welcomed the co-operative credit societies with joy 

The co-operative societies affiliated to the Centre united theii work- 
ing capital composed partly of shares and partly of their reserve funds, 
savings-bank deposits and the credit accorded to them by the Centre. 
The members may borrow from the co-operative society either by signing 
forms of acceptances or bonds. As to their guiding principles, the societ- 
ies are nearest to the Raiffeisen banks, although they do not accept some 
of Raiffeisen’s counsels, especially as far as liability is concerned, because 
the principle of unlimited liability has encountered many obstacles in Hun- 
gary, and it has frequently appeared more prudent to give up the idea 
than to abandon the starting of the society. Moreover, the results obtained 
have shown that it is quite possible to found and keep going a co-oper- 
ative credit society without adhering to this principle. 

To day there are 2,000 co-operative societies of the agricultural class 
extending their action over more than 6,000 communes, that is, over 
half the total number of communes. For their formation they require 
the collaboration of the Central Society which is also exacted by the I^aw. 
The Centre does not insist on the creation of co-operative societies ; 
it founds them only in those places where there are competent men avail- 
able and where the special circumstances seem to guarantee the success 
of the vmdertaking. The maximum value of the shares is 100 crowns, 
but in most cases this sum is^ reduced to 50 crowms, and it is forbidden to • 
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pay any interest on this sum ; 10 % of the net profit must be paid into the 
reserve fund, the remainder being carried over to the iDenefit of the shares. 
The dividends must never be more than 5 %, and any surplus of the net 
profit is to be paid into the reserve fund. The members of the Board of 
Management and of the Supervision Committe e benefit to the extent of 10%. 

The reserve fund must be increased every year by at least 10 % of the 
net profit until it has reached half the sum total of the share capital. Each 
member is liable to at least five times and at most ten times the amount 
of his sliares. He may leave the society at the end of the year, after giv- 
ing previous warning, but in such case his shares will not be paid back to 
him until July ist. of the following year. Each member has a single vote 
in the society, no matter how many shares he owns. Each co-operative 
society is compelled to take a 200 crowns share in the Central Co-operative 
vSociety for 6,000 crowns of its capital and to submit to the supervision and 
control of the centre, as exercised by its inspectors. The Centre desig- 
nates one of the members of the Board of Management and one of the 
Supervision Committee ; it has a decisive voice in permitting or prohibiting 
a co-operative society to make a loan to a third party. 

VVe shall now mention a few more of the principles followed in the or- 
ganisation of these co-operative societies. The action of a co-operative 
society may extend over the territory of a single commune only, or of two 
neigh] louring communes at most. The societies may grant loans to their 
members only, and never to outsiders and the loan accorded to any one 
member must not be more than 15 % of the whole of the society's capital. 
The capital-shares are paid in monthly instalments extending over five 
years, and members behindhand with their instalments must pay the ar- 
rears of interest and a fine ; the instalments already paid may also be de- 
clared forfeited. The pecuniary resources of the co-operative societies 
are, on the one side, the capital-shares — on the principle of mutuality 
~ and on the other the savings' bank deposits and - thanks to the aid 
granted by the State — the loans agreed to by the Centre up to three 
times the amount of the capital-shares. 

The management of co-operative societies is still a “ nobile officium "in 
our days; the bookkeepers and cashiers alone receive salaries, and very modest 
ones. The managers are for the most part priests, village schoolmasters 
or notaries, whose activity shows a disinterestedness worthy of the people's 
gratitude. The officers ar e divided as follows in regard to their vocations : 


Office 

Farmers 

Priests 

School 

masters 

other 

Professions 

Members of the Board 
of Management. . . 

11.505 

792 

872 

3,159 

Members of the Super- 
vision Committee . 

4.503 

286 

485 

2,115 

Bookkeepers 

293 

147 

829 

638 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the small farmers themselves take 
an active part in the management of the co-operative societies. It can be 
proved that it was precisely co-operation which brought about an important 
change in the small farmer class, in Hungary, increasing the farmers* in- 
telligence and making perfect village managers of them. From this point 
of view the small farmers have been more successful than the small manu- 
factiurers. 

The Centre has found that more than half the 2,000 agricultural co- 
operative societies work in an irreproachable manner ; a quarter of them 
require a certain amount of explanation and a fifth cannot do without con- 
tinual resort to the Centre. 

The co-operati\'e societies do not receive credit from the Centre in 
the same manner as it is received from the great co-operative banks 
in other countries. In other countries, the Centre iloes not deal at all, 
as a rule, with the co-operative societies themselves, nor ask for 
their endorsenicnts ; it gives the amount of the loan to the intermediary 
district centres, without bonds signed by the debtors 

The Hungarian Central Co-operative Society, on the contrary, does 
busines.s directly with the village co-operative societies ; it collects the bills 
and I. O. U' s of the debtors for the purpose of getting them discounted, 
and the utilisation of these signatures supplies it with the financial resour- 
ces that it needs Thie Centre accords credit under certain conditions. 
The importance of the credit is in proportion to the capital, the reserve 
fund and the amount of the savings deposits of the co-opeiative societies, 
which generally have a credit equal to the sum total of the capital shares ; 
it is sometimes double, however, and occasionaly treble this amount. 
The loans granted are personal loans or loans on mortgage. The first are 
granted on acceptances or bonds, always on .security, and both are 
discounted by the Centre. Mortgage loans are also furnished through 
the medium of the co-operative societies, but never directly. These loans 
may be as high as 50 % of the value of the real estate. The Central Co- 
opcrati\'e Credit vSociety, as well as the Small Farmers’ Credit Foncier, make 
loans, however, in as high a proportion as 75% of the value of the property 
on acxiount of their action in dismortgaging the land. The Centre gives loans 
directly to the members of co-operative societies, it is true, but it is done 
through the medium of the societies. The amount of the credit covered 
entirely by mortgage forms the subject of a special valuation as well as 
the credits granted as advances on the wheat crop, on the purchase of farm 
requisites and on industrial produce, or those granted to co-operative 
societies founded for special purposes. The societies are obliged to com- 
municate to the Centre the payments made in loans above a certain amount, 
and the Centre gives its approbation. The loans granted to the Board of 
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Management and the Supervision Committee must he notified on each 
occasion, in order to prevent abuse. 

The loans being passed by the co-operative societies independently 
of their members, the acceptances and proxies signed by them are sent 
endorsed to the Centre in the form of transfes. The Centre transfers 
them rediscounted to the large financial establishments, and, for loans 
on real estate, it may issue interest bearing bonds, free from duty, 
which may be put into circulation. The number of acceptances is very 
high, but they are generally for small sums Their average annual value 
varies but very little, and is about 300 crowns. The smallest bill of ex- 
change is for 2 crowns, d'he value of the acceptances presented to the 
Centre each 3"ear is about 100 million crowns (in 300,000 accounts). In 
loans of 50 % the Centre paid out 9,892,000 crown.s up to the end of 1908, 
and in loans of 75 % 5,866,000 crowns. During the first ten years) it 
granted 242,000 loans against b.mds to the value of 83,000,000 crowns, 
43,000,000 of which has been paid back leaving 40,000,000 still to be 
paid. This is the amount for which the Centre could have issued bonds 
that could be put into circulation, f)earing interest and free from duty, 
but it was satisfied with issuing 20,000,000. 

The rate of interest must not exceed the rate at wliich the Centre 
granted the loan to the co-operative society by more than 2 %. The 
present rate of the Centre is 5 }'2%» maximum rate of the provin- 
cial co-o})erativc societies is 7 %- does not as a rule rivSe above 

6 y^ or 7 %, and is sometimes even as low as 6 %. 

The satisfaction of their credit needs is far from being the only means 
which the co-operative credit society possesses for the protection of its 
members. It facilitates the purchase of machines for them, of chemical 
manures and other substances, as well as the improvement of cattle and 
the sale of wheat. We shall speak later on of the wheat stores, in the sec- 
tion on the realisation of co-operative ideals. The societies also pro- 
tect their members by making it possible for them to co-operate for the man- 
ipulation and sale of wine, the purchase of seeds, wheat meal, oat meal, 
fodder, charcoal and wood ; they give facilities for the establishment of 
permanent warehouses. They also collaborate in the “ parcelling out 
and renting of farms. 

The balance sheets and accounts at the end of the year are prepared 
by the examiners of the Centre, which bears all the expenses of control. 

It may certainly be considered as an unhoped for result that up to the 
end of 1909 a sum total of 35,000,000 crowns in ronnd numbers 
had been paid into the co-operative societies while 75,000,000 crowns 
had been deposited as savings, and these figures have increased still more 
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since. The capital at the disposal of the co-operative societies in the 
course of these years may be seen from the following table : 

Ytmt lU own Means Credit supplied the Centre Total 


1899 

. 12,630,000 

crs. 

11,910,000 

crs. 

24,544,000 crs 

1900 .... 

16,713,000 

(( 

26,282,000 

<( 

42,995,000 

(( 

igoi .... 

22,448,000 

(( 

35,594,000 

« 

58,042,000 

« 

1902 .... 

30,578,000 

« 

42,519,000 

« 

73.097,000 

« 

1903 .... 

40,620,000 

(( 

46,354,000 

« 

86,974,000 

« 

1904 .... 

54,080,000 

« 

54,058,000 

(( 

108,138,000 

(( 

1905 .... 

63, 713*000 

« 

62,124,000 

« 

125,837,000 

(( 

1906 .... 

77.873,000 

« 

71,781,000 


149,654,000 

« 

1907 .... 

90,196,000 

« 

73*632,000 

« 

163,828,000 


1908 .... 

100,992,000 

« 

73.634.000 

« 

174,000,000 

« 


The results obtained by the co-operative credit societies have been 
shown in an impartial and substantial manner in the Report published by 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society on the ten years (i8q9-igo8) 
of its activity. 

The co-operative societies have made credit less dear ; the interest 
being reduced sometimes by as much as 6 and even lo %. In this con- 
nection the co-operative societies suffered a very severe trial at the 
time of the high price of money in 1907-1908, when small banks failed 
one after the other and the co-operative societies met the difficulties they 
had to face very well without raising their rate of interest above 7 or 7 ^ %. 
Usury has completely disappeared from their territory and the debt- 
ors of the co-operative societies pay back, in general, a larger proportion 
of the principal of their debt than do those of other financial establish- 
ments. The members use the money borrowed from the society to pay 
back the debts they have contracted elsewhere or to develop their farms. 
The co-operative societies considerably increase the personal credit of the 
farmer, since they grant loans for the most part to members who are not 
rich and who therefore make it a point of honour to pay back the debt punct- 
ually. The farming of the members of co-operative societies has become 
more intensive, their cattle stock has increased and they have procured 
machines. The conditions of realisation have become more favourable, 
since the members are no longer compelled to sell their crops standing. 
The co-operative societies have also given their members important facil- 
ities in the purchase of land, while judicial sales by auction have 
decreased greatly since they came into existence, as the following 
figures will show : 
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Every year from i8g6 to 1900, on an average, 18,220 properties^ 
that is, 3.88% of the whole of there gistered land, used to change ownership 
at such auctions. Between 1901 and 1905, this annual average was 19,610 
(3.39 %). An improvement which appears likely to be permanent has 
taken place since 1904 : 


1 Y e a I 

Number of Cbangen 
ol Ownership 

due to Auction Sides 

Equivalent of Changes 
of Ownership due to Auction 
Sales in Thousands of Crowns 

Total Numljcr 

of Total 

Ch4iugcs 

Total Number 

•/n 

‘ 1903 

21,193 

3.56 

52 . 7 fio 

5-93 

1 IQO*} 

19.17^ 

3.26 

39,986 

4-43 

1903 

16,620 

2.80 

39,177 

3 54 

! I90f> 

15,227 

2.55 

39.672 

3 - 4 ^ 

; 1907 

14,467 

241 

32,357 

278 ^ 

! 1908 

13,066 

2.5b 

39»578 

j 3 * 4 S 

1909 

16,638 

2,86 

48 , 0 (>i 

1 370 

1 


As to solvency, it is characteristic that the greater number of the 
co-operative societes were not compelled to invoke the aid of the law against 
their de])tors. The co-operative societies have also raised the moral level 
of the ])eople in other respects, and have inspired the farming class with 
a pride that is full of good sense. 

Special mention must be made of the fact that dismortgaging has 
also been undertaken by the Hungarian co-operative credit societies. The 
cohv'ersion of heavy loans has Ixien made in certain counties with nione}' 
supplied by the Central Co-operative Credit Society and the Small Farmers’ 
Credit Foncier to the village co-operative societes, and if it has not been 
possible to generalise this action yet and that remains a task for the future, 
that is because the enormous resources necessary for the dismortgaging 
of land in Hungary, which is riddled with debt, are still lacking. 

Although the network of co-operative credit societies of which we have 
been speaking extends also to the annexed countries (the territory between 
the Drave and the Save), a special network of co-operative societies is 
at work in this part of the country; they include the ^rvian Farmers' Co- 
operative Society and the Servian Agricultural Associations' Co-operative 
Society, with headquarters at Zdgrab. 


8 
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At the end of 1909 there were 297 of them with 10,031 members. Thdr 
development may be seen from the following table: 


y eai 

Number 
of Co-operative 
Societies 

Numi^er 
of Members 

Sum Totui 
of Loans 

itkyj. . . . 

.... 10 

159 

5.540 

1898. . . . 

.... 40 

1,030 

11J.S69 

1899. . . . 

.... 50 

1,321 

189.535 

1900. . . . 

.... 67 

1,721 

208,636 

1901. . . . 

.... 85 

2,268 

J 3 I, 8 oi 

1902. . . . 

.... 140 

•■’..799 

620,828 

1903. . . . 

.... 179 

5.278 

948,798 

1904. . . . 

.... 217 

6,298 

1,296,468 

1905. . . . 

‘ • 235 

7.227 

1,635754 

1906. . . . 

.... 242 

7.487 

1,877,160 

1907. . . . 

.... 251 

7.887 

2,159,211 

1908. . . . 

.... 283 

9,082 

2,-145,965 

1909. . . . 

.... 297 

10,031 

2 , 5 ii, 9()6 


Up to the end of IQ09 the 10,000 members had paid 610,000 crowns 
in the form of shares. The reserve fund of the co-operative societies is 
571,057,40 crowns; their debts with the Centre 5,071,662.45 crowns, the 
deposits in the savings’ • banks of the different co-operative societies 
9,071,023.28 crowns; the permanent deposits 1,168,554.05 crowns, and 
the profits of the co-operative societies 109,951.05 crowns. 

The members of the co-operative societies are farmers who contract 
loans, for the most part, for agricultural purposes. The followdng table 
gives the different purposes for which the loans were contracted; thus, a 
sum total of 2,500,000 crowns was divided in the following way. 


purchase of seeds crowns 13,443 

food « 44,113 

draught animals « 290,873 

breeding stock « 217,587 

renting lands « 796,342 

purchase of lands « 489,731 

machines and implements « 63,864 

paying off old debts * . « 157,861 

taxes and duties « 19,283 

farm buildings . . « 221,819 

purchase of chemical manure « 9,030 

viticulture ... * « 86,302 

household requirements « 58,077 


industrial and commercial purposes ... « 59,904 
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and some thousands of crowns for other methods of agricultural propag- 
ation. 

The Raiffeisen co-operative societies of Transylvania are individualist 
in character, but they work with constantly growing success. The German 
speaking population of the Transylvanian counties, who are all, however, 
as good Hungarians as the inhabitants of other regions, has passed from 
the old Nachbarschaften and Bruderschaften to the modern co-opera - 
rative society. The sense of economy, diligent work, zeal and a desire to 
learn, are the causes of the success of the co-operative credit societies, the 
activity of which has l^een rendered still more efficacious since an old age 
pension has been assured to their employees. As their names indicate, 
they profess the Kaiffeisen principles and consider the Savings’ Bank of 
Nagyszebeii as their central re-^ourcc They celebrated this year the 
25th anniversary of tlie origin of this <.*o-operati\^e movement Their num- 
bers have gradually increased luitil there are now 16 j co-operative credit 
societies with t5,88j members, including 42 co-operative distributive 
societies and one co-o]ierative wine society, corresponding if we reckon the 
families as consisting of 5 members each, to 79,415 persons, that is, a third 
of the Saxon population of Transylvaida These co-operative societies 
have put together the sum of 7 I2 million crowns, and a reserve" fund of 
700.000 crowns. The 163 co-operative credit societies had 12,690 members. 
At the present moment it iiiay be said with certainty that the co- 
rn ti\e credit societies have worked with greater success than the co- 
operative distribnti^'e .societies. 

vSummari.sing the co-operative credit societies belonging to the three 
groups, ue have ; 


those Affiliated to the Central Co-operative Credit Society 2,2of> 
the vServiaii Agricultural Co-operative Societies .... 207 

the Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies 163 

which gives us a total of . . . 2,666 


co-operati\'e credit societies united to a central institution. 


§ 3. Co-operati\e Societies for Purchase and Sale. 

The sale and purchase co-operative societies have not found the same 
propitious ground to work on in Hungary as the other branches of co- 
operation. The character of the Hungarian farmer is such that it is more 
difficult for him to familiarise himself with the idea of farming in common 
than with that of co-operation in credit, distribution and sale ; and as 
far as that goes, the last categories do not imply working in common. 
That is why we do not meet the co-operative idea in the field of produc- 
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tion except in certain special relations. There has not been real co-opera- 
tive work done in this field except amongst the immigrant Bulgarian 
gardeners, who, in the neighbourhood or environs of the large towns, 
take fields on lease and work them in common. Several families join 
together, come to Hungary from Bulgaria in the spring, where one of 
their members takes charge of the bookkeeping and the bank, while the 
others work on the land; they settle up in the autumn and divide the pro- 
fits. These co-operative societies are generally formed for one season 
only, and they sometimes draw as much as 300 or 400 crowns from an ar- 
pent of land. The Department of Agriculture recently made some attempts 
to acclimatise this kind of cultivation, that is to say, Bulgarian gardening, 
amongst the farmers of the country, although on a basis slightly different 
from that of co-operation. 

Industrial production is carried on in certain parts of the country by 
co-operative societies of domestic industry, as a supplementary occupa- 
tion. These co-operative societies deal, for the most part, in basket mak- 
ing, but some go in for the production of agricultural implements. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society provides them with the necessary 
credit, while the sale of the articles is carried out either directly by the co- 
operative societies or by the National Federation for Domestic Industries 
which is protected by the State and placed under the supervision of the 
Hungarian Farmers' Federation, or lastly, by the village co-operative dis- 
stributive and sale societies. The following societies come within the 
sphere of interest of the Central Co-operative Credit vSociety : 

44 co-operative basket-making society ; 

5 « societies for the wood industry ; 

« « « « mat industry ; 

I co-operative society for the rush-mat industry ; 

I « « « « woollen industry ; 

I « « for making earthenware ; 

altogether 55 co-operation production societies. 

These societies have the same organisation as the co-operative credit 
societies of which we spoke above. They are most numerous in the 
counties of Bdcs (27) and Bereg (8). 

The production of these co-operative societies, is however, closely 
allied to the co-operative sale society, which is far more important. Before 
we deal with the small co-operative societies, it should be pointed out 
that in Hungary not only the lesser but also the greater economic factors 
are combined in co-operative sale societies. The result of this union is 
the Hungarian Farmers* Co-operative Society^ which has its headquarters 
at Budapesth and has secured the absolute confidence of the fanners dur- 
ing its twenty years' activity. It has 1,700 members, who are for the 
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most part proprietors of large and middle sized farms, whose properties, 
taken together, cover about 15 % of the entire wheat-growing area of the 
country. It has extended its sphere of activity to nearly every branch 
of agricultural sale and purchase. It has sections for grain, wine, fodder, 
machines, live-stock, insurance, etc. It keeps excellent wine cellars for 
its members at Bndafok and an establishment for fattening pigs at Ko- 
banya. It has a capital of 865,000 crowns and a reserv^e fund of 280,000 
crowns, and a floating capital of 3 millions. 

There are also se\*cral central co-operative sale societies working in 
the provinccv^j. We may mention in the first place the Co-operative sale so- 
ciety for red pimento and other agricultural products of Szeged, wdiich has been 
in existence for ten years and has a capital of 230,000 crowns. It sells 
and exports the red pimento of Szeged, which has long been famous, to 
Austria, Germany, Rouniaiiia and Bulgaria, as well as other products 
of the district. It also exports to France and Switzerland potatoes, beans, 
onions and red pimento, and sorghum straws and red pimento to America. 
Its turnover exceeds 1^2 niillion crowns, and the number of members 
in relation to their shares is 1:100. The shares are of the value of 
100 crowns. 

It is a general rule that sale is in close relation with consumption 
and purchase. There are but very few co-operative societies depending 
upon the Central Co-operative Credit Society occupied solely with sale, and 
they are more particularly co-operative wheat .stores and dairies and societ- 
ies for the sale of eggs. There is only one co-operative society belonging to 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society for the sale of red pimento and other 
agricultural produce at Kalocsa, an agricultural co-operative sale society, 
an agricultural co-opeiative and dairy society and a society for the sale of 
poultry and eggs ; these societie.s are organised in the same w^ay as those 
for credit. 

The number of co-operative wheat stores, according to the latest 
statistics (1907) is 38, their transactions extending over 156 communes. 
The quantity of wheat stored maj^ be estimated at an average of 100,000 
metric quintals. The first warehouse was built in iqoo, with a deposit 
5 >500 quintals, at Tiszaujlak All these co-operative societies are affil- 
liated to the Central Co-operative Credit Society, but they have two differ- 
ent lands of organisation. Some of them are independent co-operative 
societies and some are dep6ts for the \dllage credit societies. Three of 
them are independent co-operative societies, and the others are organised 
among members of the co-operative credit societies. The State does e\^ery- 
thing possible to encourage their working. In the earlier years the 
State contributed a fixed sum to the initial expenses, from 4,000 to 8,000 
crowns at most. Since 1904 there has been a desire to encourage the cre- 
ation of these co-operative societies in a more efficacious manner, and the 
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Ministry of Agriculture gives them aid to the extent of 5/6 of the expenses 
of building and initial establishment. They have adopted the system of 
storing and manipulation for their work ; by this system, the society does 
not buy the wheat from the members, but simply accepts it in deposit, 
imposing a storage fee, making advances, and serving as middleman for 
the sale. The rules allow that loans in the proportion of 75 % of the estim- 
ated value of the wheat may be made to the farmers, and the society 
endeavours to sell the wheat on the best terms possible. The special coti- 
ditions of the markets of late years and the results of the last crops have 
not l)een at all favourable to the warehouses, several of wliich are empty, 
which explains the small success of the efforts to increase their numl>er. 

In our country, the sale of agricultural produce is carried on on a still 
larger scale by the co-operative dairies, which is very natural, seeing that 
it is estimated that there are 6 million head of cattle in Hungary and that 
the small farmer goes in for Iive-.stock breeding by preference. They 
have from 70 to 75 of all the cattle of the coiintry in their hands, and 
can sell their milk and the milk products at less expense and greater pro- 
fit by co-operation, The co-operative dairies are to be found iiio.st exten- 
sively in the counties ot Baranya and Moson In this branch of the co- 
operative movement the State has given nh*st energetic and most important 
assistance. As the dairies have no social centre yet, the Ministry ot 
Agrictilture concerns itself with their organisation and control, giving 
them national assistance. They are, however, alwa^^s struggling against 
a multiplicity of difficulties, be('nuse they have to con forui to the Commer- 
cial Code, and their already numerous anxieties are increased by the book- 
keeping and the compulsory registration at the courts This is the rea- 
son why they have not attained the expansion that might have been ex- 
pected in a country occupied in the rearing of live-stock. The co-operative 
dairies numbered 541 at the end of 1909. In several communes they have 
preferred merely to adopt the form of a social union and to establish a 
dairy market. In some counties (Zala, Sopron, Bdcs-Bodrog, Baranya, 
Toroiitdl and Temes) they are grouped into federations These federa- 
tions have an important r61e in the development and encouragement of 
the dairies. The finest results have undoubtedly been obtained by the 
Association for the Raising of Horned Cattle at Magyardvdr, which com- 
prises 18 co-operative dairies under the supervision of M. Emery ITjhelyi, 
the learned Director of the Academy of Agriculture at Magyarovar. 

These co-operative societies work with a greater certainty of success 
than the others ; they sell eggs as well as milk, and make the surplus milk 
into butter or chesse, which they export in considerable quantity, mainly 
to Vienna. The 18 co-operative Societies produced 2,943 hectolitres of 
milk during the past year, 57,205 kg. of cheese, and their receipts were 
430,000 crowns, each farmer receiving an average of 222 crowns. 
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We have still to mention the co-operative wine Societies, which will 
play an important part in Hungary, a wine-growing country par excellence. 
They are few in number, because they have to fight against the same diffi- 
culties as the co-operative wheat stores, and some of them have for this 
reason been transformed into limited liability societies. The National 
Association of Hungarian Wine-growers is at the head of the movement, 
which has succeeded in taking root only in a few eminently wine-growing 
districts. They have replanted the greater number of the vineyards which 
had been devastated by phylloxera, with the result that the production 
has continually increased and threatens to become overproduction, thus 
bringing the subject of the co-operative wine societies into prominence. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is concerning itself seriously with the project 
of the organisation of the sale of wine, and this project cannot leave out 
of consideration the wine societies 


4 Co-operative Distrihmivo Societies. 

This is the second fully developed branch of co-operation in Hungary. 

Its chief centre is the “ Ant, the co-operative distributive and sale 
society of the Hungarian Farmers' Federation Starting on a very 
modest scale and aided by the munificence of Count Kdrolyi, this centre 
has always observed and still obseiv'^es the following principles in its rela- 
tions with its affiliated societies : A village co-operative society wliich 
makes up its capital b}^ small weekly payments cannot open its shop be- 
fore having collected the necessary funds for the installation ajid the ac- 
quisition of a certain stock of merchandise. It sells its goods for cash and 
must avoid as far as possible giving credit, in order to accustom the people 
to thrift. It cannot distribute more than 5 % of its net profits to the 
shareholders, the surplus being placed to the reserve fund until all the debts 
of the society are paid ; this condition once fulfilled, the whole of the net 
profits may be distributed amongst the members, as ((repayment after 
sale The society possesses still other means for aiding its members 
financially and in their farm work, ;for instance : it may establish popular 
libraries, farmers' clubs, egg depots, etc. The society must submit to the 
control of the Ant ", and is obligred to buy from the " Ant " the goods 
which the latter sells at the same or a lower price than the wholesale 
merchants. On the other hand, the " Ant " allows the society a certain 
credit, and gives a share of its profits to the co-operative societies which 
have made the largest percentage of purchases. 

The same principles have been adopted by the Christian Co-operative 
Societies* Centre in regard to their affiliated co-operative societies, which 
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only differ from those of the “ Ant ”, by virtue of this qualifying term 
Christian These latter started at the same time as the others, and 
their organisation was largely influenced by the Catholic renascence, the 
result of the struggle which was being carried on in the field of ecclesia- 
stical policy. 

All these co-operative societies are based, without exception, on tlie 
Commercial Code. Their directors do not as a rule receive any remuner- 
ation ; the manager of the shop alone is recompensed, and he receives 
also a percentage of the turnover The members take shares of 20 crowns 
at least ; they have one vote only, and single liability equal to or double 
the amount of their shares. The societies sell to non-members also, and 
this has occasioned much protestation from the shopkeepers, but they are 
not exempt from taxes and duties. They devote a large proportion of 
their net profits to philanthropic and benevolent work, and to the public- 
ation of works on co-operation 

The most active promoters of the co-operative distributive movement 
are the village cures, schoolmasters and notaries. In several places simple 
village farmers may be met who are at the head of a co-operative society 
of this character, and this is an interesting tact, because it shows that the 
co-operative movement is developing the commercial sense and in- 
genuit5" of the simple village population. The co-operative societies are 
therefore genuine commercial schools for the villagers. 

In addition to the two great Centres, the Raiffeisen Federation of 
Transylvania includes co-operative distributive societies, which have 
adopted the Raiffeisen principles. 

The total number of co-operative distributive societies in Hungary 
in igog had 290,114 members and a capital of 9,996,301 crowns 
Of these societies 910 belong to the Ant,” 438 to the Christian Co- 
operative Centre and 37 to the Raiffeisen Federation, while 112 work inde- 
pendently for the most part in the large towns. 

The evolution is most vigorous amongst those affiliated to the “ Ant 
This fact must be attributed not only to the commercial ability and con- 
scientious direction of the Central society, but also to its good control 
organisation, and especially the establishment of the branches and pro- 
vincial centres for the purpose of facilitating the trade in merchandise. These 
branches are provided with depots which are as well arranged as the 
Centre at Budapesth itself. There are four of these branches : in Tran- 
sylvania, in the North-west region, at Nagyszombat and Balassagyarmat. 
It goes without saying that these provincial centres are able to facilitate 
the transport of merchandise and make it much cheaper, thus aiding the 
administration and expansion of the co-operative societies. 

The work of organisation is even more strongly sustained by the Con- 
gresses organised each year by the “Ant ”, and the regional conferences. 
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which are convoked several times in the year in certain regions when re- 
quired. The managers of the co-operative societies present their de- 
sires and complaints before these latter, in order that the Centre may take 
note of them and arrange its action accordingly. During the past year 
conferences have been held. 

This movement has been in existence for twelve years, and during 
that period the number of co-operative societies has risen to i,ooo. The 
first of these distributive societies was founded at Brogydn, and the thous- 
andth society affiliated to the “Ant*' was inaugurated with great pomp 
at Damsod on March 15th., 1911. 

The development of the Christian Co-operative Distributive Societies, 
the Centre of which began its work in 1899, is shown in the following table, 
which covers the whole of the co-operative societies belonging to this 
union : 


Year 

Number 

of 

Co-operative 

Soaeties 

Number 
of Members of 
Co-operative 
Societies 

Number 

of 

Shares 

Value 

of 

Shares 

Annual 

Business Done 

1899 .... 

30 

4,800 

T9, 200 

38,400 

750,000 

■ 1900 .... 

107 

17,120 

68,480 

136,960 

2,675,000 

j 1901 .... 


26,080 

104,320 

208,640 

4,075,000 

1902 .... 

214 

34.240 

136,960 

273,920 

5350,000 

1903 .... 

261 

41,760 

167,040 

334.080 

6,525,000 

1904 .... 

294 

47,040 

188,160 

376.320 

7,350,000 

j 1905 .... 

320 

51-200 

204,800 

409,600 

8,000,000 

1 1906 .... 

360 

57.600 

230,400 

460,800 

9,000,000 

1 1907 ... . 

381 

60,960 

243,840 

487,680 

93^5,000 

1908 .... 

4O2 

64,320 

257,280 

524.560 

10,050,000 j 

1909 .... 

438 

70,080 

280,320 

560,640 

10,950,000 

19X0 .... 

466 

(I) 

74.560 

298,240 

596480 

11,650,000 


(]) 2 laUicmt of the businew indttded for 1910 mui done by the Centre. 


The development of the Christian co-operative societies has received 
a fresh impetus for some time past through the support of the Popular 
Catholic Federation, which was founded recently and has already won over 
vast sections of the population, although it puts no difficulty in the way of 
the afiiliation of the co-operative societies to the “ Ant **, which is like- 
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wise composed of Christian elements; on the contrary, it leaves the societ- 
ies complete li])erty of choosing the group to which they will belong. 
This movement also is gradually developing, although less rapidly and on 
a less solid basis than the co-operative societies placed under the aegis 
of the Ant 

The development of the co-operati\’e distributive societies of the Raif- 
feisen system in Transylvania has not assumed large proportions, but it is 
none tlie less solid and constant. The societies are in very close relations 
with one another, and belong, as well as the credit societies of the Raiffeisen 
Federation, to the Centre of Nagyszeben. There were 37 of them in 1908, 
with 2,150 members, while at the end of 1909 these numbers had become 
42 and 3,144 respectively. 

Together with the co-operative credit societies, they celebrated last 
autumn the 25th. anniversary of their organisation. 

The reproach is frequently brought against the co-operati\'e distril)- 
utive societies that failures are too frequent among this kind of union, 
but this reproach is only just up to a certain point. We have only^ to 
examine the last report of the Ant to see that in 1909 there were 
only four failures. It cannot be denied that the proportion of failures 
amongst co-operative societies is much low^er than that amongst shop keep- 
ers. And if these failures are at times inevitable amongst the co-opera- 
tive distributive societies, the cause must be sought for in bad manage- 
ment or abuse of trust by the managers. In order to obviate tliis defect, 
the last Co-operative Congress proposed as a remedy to attach the manag- 
ers to the organisation by stronger bonds, creating for their benefit 
an old age pension bank. 

The pension bank for the managers which is now in preparation, 
will be based on the following principles. The insurance will be com- 
pulsory for the affiliated co-operative societies, and the insurance will 
remain in force if the employee passes from one society to another. Half 
the insurance premium is paid by the societies, and the amount of the in- 
surance is arranged between the society and the employee. The insurance 
includes also tlie family of the manager. 

Most of the co-operative distributive societies have undertaken, 
amongst other things, the co-operative organisation of the distribution of 
meat and the sale of drinks. This last enterprise, whilst exercising a great 
influence on the morals of the people — who are less inclined to drink in 
shops under the control of the village schoolmasters than in the ordinary 
public houses — gives a salutary direction to the consumption by accust- 
oming the people to drink wine rather than the more dangerous brandy. 
In order to supplant the anti-hygienic drinks, the ** Ant itself manu- 
factures liqueurs for the co-operative societies and keeps large wine 
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cellars at Budafok. Several co-operative societies also sell wine to their 
members. 

At the present day distributive co-operation is continually develop- 
ing on a sound basis, because, having passed the period of the formation 
of new societies, it is now able to give itself up to the development of those 
existing. Thus, in these days, we meet with co-operative distributive 
societies in villages counting but a few hundred inhabitants, the yearly 
business of which is from 50,000 to 60.000 crowns. The business 
done by all the co-operative societies depending on the “ Ant is 
40,000,000 crowns a year. These figures are sufficiently eloquent. Co- 
operative business done to tlie amount of 40,000,000 crowns is a safe- 
guard against exorbitant sale prices not merely for the village populations 
concerned, but also for those outside the co-operative societies. 


§ 5. Co-operative Insurance. 

The organisation uf co-operative iusirance also began about 1890. 
The farmers who were also cattle breeders had difficultly in supporting 
the heavy losses due to epidemic cattle disease. Livestock insurance so- 
cieties were to be found here and there, but they had no legal basis, not 
having at their disposal the guarantee fund of 200,000 crowns required 
by law for the constitution of an insurance society. Centralisation has been 
favourable to such an enterprise , in fact, twelve years ago the Mutual 
Association for Livestock Insurance was constituted on a co-operative 
basis, with a guarantee fund of 200,000 crowns, and it at once set to 
work to organise co-operative insurance societies in the small villages, 
establishing branches there. 

It founded a co-operative society in the communes counting at least 
150 head of cattle and 20 stock farmers. The members of these societies 
pay premiums of from i to 5 % a year, according to the value of the animals 
and the death rate; the Centre reinsures them at a premium of the 

value of the animals insured. The value of the shares is 4 crowms, and 
an entrance fee of some centimes per head of cattle is charged. The 
compensation paid is 80 % of the value of the dead animal. In addition 
to paying compensation the societies also concern tliemselves with the 
hygiene of the animals. 

There are 184 co-operative insurance societies of this kind in the 
country, with 9,256 members insuring a capital of 4,336,958 crowns. 

In order to encotirage livestock insurance, which is of such import- 
ance in an eminently agricultural country, the Agricultural Department 
gives national subventions to the Mutual Livestock Insurance Association, 
on the foundation of each co-operative society. 
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Centralised co-operative insurance has been even better instituted 
in the other branches of agriculture, thanks to the exertions of the 
Farmers' Co-operative Insurance Society, which has established branches 
in the various Communes, instead of founding co-operative societies there. 
This Society started its work ten years ago under very unfavourable con- 
ditions and in an atmosphere of general mistrust. But prudent and tact- 
ful management has caused the last trace of apprehension to disappear 
from the minds of the Hungarian population, and this institution, which 
gains new ground every year, is to-day one of the most valuable insurance 
factors in Hungary. 

The Hungarian Farmers’ Co-operative Insurance Society is the only 
social and co-operative institution of the present day which deals in three 
branches of insurance, namely : fire insurance, life insurance and hail in- 
surance. The three branches were introduced one by one, and with prud- 
ence, and the Society has only reached its present importance by de- 
grees. In its administration the very possibility of profit is excluded for 
it fixes its insurance premiums at the minimum, on account of its co- 
operative character. 

The first incentive to the foundation of this Society was given by the 
disastrous hailstorm of 1898, when the insurance companies formed them- 
selves into trusts in order to double the premiums for insurance against 
hail. The farmers, at the instigation of Count Karolyi, then joined to- 
gether for the organisation of insurance in all its branches. 

The good results of the excellent commercial principles adopted by 
the eminent founders of the Fanners' Co-operative Insurance Society were 
immediately recognised, and there was an increase every year in the num- 
ber of the members. Its rapid development will be made manifest by an 
examination of the yearly accounts published in the official statistics from 
its foundation up to the present day. The sums insured during this period 
in fact increased as follows. 

Fire Insurance: 


Year 

Sams Insured 

Premiums Paid 

Claims Paid 

I9OO-9OI . . . 

. . 75,252,627 

I9373II2 

20,030.85 

1902 .... 

. . 112,838,744 

294,168.15 

187,274.66 

1903 .... 

. . 136,530,706 

389,813.95 

193,169.04 

1904 .... 

. . 229,917,927 

695.342.17 

520,293.45 

1905 .... 

• • 255.153,203 

753.131.07 

524,437.52 

1906 .... 

. . 281,676,363 

935.176.74 

466,282.90 

1907 .... 

. . 375,122,899 

1.335,618.57 

583488.63 

1908 .... 

• • 537.203.961 

1,855,126.64 

880,659.73 

1909 .... 

. . 659,617.553 

2,399,625.12 

1,011,569.76 

1910 .... 

• • 757,985.407 

3,063,849.08 

1,401,207.10 
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Hail Insurance: 


Year 

Sums Insured 

Premiums Paid 

Claims Paid 

1 900-901 .... 

8,318,320 

248,375.21 

124,527.88 

1902 

15.388,175 

424.542.43 

134,831.02 

^ 9^3 

16,829.28 3 

466,644 52 

94,972.94 

^904 

17,694,009 

478,209.40 

96.258.24 

1905 

19 . 333 .I 7 (' 

525,481.76 

206,243.23 

1906 

20,769,291 

506,522.27 

323.543-53 

1907 

23.489.031 

549,750.76 

425.591-30 

1908 

26,607,483 

654 ■356-32 

385.911.87 

1909 

35,362,898 

852,570.03 

582,046 14 

igio 

54,093.929 

1,188,748.12 

875.582.93 


These iigure.s are an eloquent proof of rapid progress and excellent 
management, and the most obstinate enemies of co-operation must bow 
before them. 

And if it be taken into consideration that thi.s Society has always l>een 
exact in fulfilling its engagements, not only towards the members who 
had claims for damage, but also towards the founders, who have always 
been punctually paid their interest at the maximum rate of 5 %, and 
further that the members have already twice received back their premiums, 
and that by the end of 1909 the Society had been able to put by a reserve 
of 3,915,663.54 crowns, it cannot be denied that the action of this society 
has been a striking victory for co-operation in a field in which it has no 
competitors in Hungary, namely, in that of the three several branches of 
insurance. Like all other insurance undertakings, the Farmers' Co- 
operative Insurance Societ}^ has taken care to limit its risks by means 
of reinsurance. In this field the society has already prosperous relations 
abroad so that it is able to reduce its risks at need. Its jubilee year, which 
has just come to a close, has been rendered memorable by the active parti- 
cipation of the Society in the foundation of an independent re-insurance 
institution, so that one more success is added to the many successes of the 
Society. 

The operations of the Society are spread all over Hungary, and insurance 
societies are becoming more popular in the country every day, thanks 
to its altruistic principles, its excellent organisation and the vast network 
of its agencies, established in all the important centres, such as Pozsony, 
Balassagyarmat, Miskolc, Kolozsvdr, Debrecen, Brass6, Arad, Szeged, 
TemesvAr. Karloca, SzAresfehArvir, KaposvAr and KesmArk. 

The Society held its jubilee General Meeting on March 9th., 1911, 
on the occasion of its tenth anniversary. The struggles of these ten 
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years were set forth in a special report drawn up by Jules Rubinek. It 
was decided at the General Meeting, amongst other things, that a sump- 
tuous central building should be built in a well frequented part of the 
Capital, where the Society should continue its excellent work. 

Co-operative insurance is also undertaken, as an accessory, as we 
mentioned before, by the Hungarian Fanners* Co-operative Society, 
the main business of which is the sale and purchase of merchandise. 

§ 6. Co-operative Farmm^ 

Towards the end of the last century, ver>’^ serious disturbances were 
brought about in certain districts by socialist agitations The agitators 
not only incited the reapers to go on strike, but they succeeded also in 
disquieting the small farmers, by flashing before them fantastic images 
of land distribution. These agricultural socialist agitations were not 
socialist movements properly so-called, since they did not aim at the abo- 
lition of private property. On the contrary, they made the agricultural 
population believe that the small farmers would receive most extensive 
areas of land as their own property, thanks to the confiscation of large 
domains and especially of the Church estates. These agitations degen- 
erated into bloody revolts in several places, and the public authorities 
had to resort to armed force in order to quell them. 

The revolts, however, had after all a salutary reaction, since they 
drew the attention of the governing body to the condition of the people. 
Ignatius Daranyi, then Minister of Agriculture, presented an entire series 
of Bills to Parliament for the public good. The Bills regulated the rela- 
tions between the farmer and his labourers, between the farmer and the 
inspector, and between the farmer and his workmen ; they also provided 
a system of insurance for agricultural workmen and labourers . Daranyi 
entered the division of land into small lots on the programme of his 
Department, as well as the institution of settlements on the land, in order 
to safeguard the farmers by every possible means against the oppression 
of the strong and against speculation. 

Together with these laws for the public welfare presented by the Agri- 
cultural Department, the organisation of co-operative farms has appre- 
ciably contributed to the general pacification. 

The Federation of Hungarian Farmers, faithful to its social vocation, 
of seeking out remedies for evils, proposed co-operative farms as a means 
of establishing peace in villages suffering from a deficiency of land. This 
idea did not raise excessive hopes, especially amongst the landed propriet- 
ors, who did not see in moneyless farmers a sufficient guarantee that 
they would be able to fulfil their obligations in regard to their farm leases. 
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The P^armers' Federation was, therefore, compelled to set the example, 
in order to familiarise those interested with the new idea. The popula- 
tion of a village belonging at that time to an agrarian socialist group asked 
the Federation to intervene for the leasing of a domain of the bishopric 
of Nagyvarad, which covered an area of some thousand arpents.. The 
inhabitants of the Commune of Mezogyan and some farmers of the two 
neighbouring villages, to the number of 79 in all, were the members of the 
first co-operative farm in Hungary ; it was 600 arpents in extent, and 
about 12 arpents were allotted to each member. The minimum fixed 
for a lot was j arpents. The I'armers* Pederation at once dre’w up the 
rules of the co-operative society, and they have served as a model for the 
societies constituted afterwards 

The organisation of this society is similar to that of the co-operative 
distributive societies, being based on the Commercial Code. Its members, 
pay an entrance fee. tiiid subscribe for a too crown share, the interest on 
which serves to cover the expenses of the society In addition to the 
rules, the farmers respectively undertake, in the lease which they contract 
w ith the proprietor, to remain members of the co-operative society through- 
out the entire duration of the lease, and to keep all its engagements. 
The societ}' may exclude negligent members. The lease is the only raison 
d'etre of the society, and its duty is to see that the land is properly culti\'- 
ated and to buy certain necessary articles in large quantities. It has no- 
thing to do with the working of the farm, but it has to arrange for the di\ - 
ision of the land in lots amongst the members, each member cultix'aling 
the part allotted to him according to his fancy. 

In order to procure the credit for the necessary stock of implements, 
the Planners' Federation, in addition to giving great facilities for the crea- 
tion of co-operative farms, thanks to its moral guarantee, so organises 
the farms as to allow of their meml)ers entering the co-operative credit 
societies already existing in the village, where they can get the necessary 
loans. The Federation assured itself of the collaboration of the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society for this purpose, and that Society thus became 
one of the protectors of co-operative farms. 

It is only a few years ago that the first co-operative farm was started 
at Mezogydn, and there are already several others in the country those : 
of Mezogydn, Brogydn, Mezokeresztes and Kalocsa set a fine example to the 
other villages and the big proprietors by their rapid development encour- 
aging them to start others. The Farmer^s Federation, which is only now 
in its beginning, is at the present moment preparing to organise the central 
control, supervision and information service. This organisation is just 
as necessary here as in the other branches of co-operation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriaiiture is giving valuable aid in this work, having adopted 
the principle of not granting national subsidies except to the farmers' 
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co-operative societies which submit to the supervision of the Hungarian 
Farmers* Federation. 

The Farmers* Federation has established direct relations between this 
movement and the return of Hungarian emigrants from America, who, 
having more or less important sums of money at their disposal, would 
be glad to buy land, but have to content themselves with leasing farms, 
on account of the exorbitant price of landed property. 

The co-operation of farmers is not likely to branch out in new direc- 
tions, however, until it has special credit resources at its disposal The 
Farmers* Federation is well aware of this fact, and it has therefore begun 
to organise a special centre provided with the necessary funds for the co- 
operative farms. Much is hoped from the Bill which has been prepared 
with such care by the Ministry of Agriculture in regard to settlements 
and insuring important new concessions to the farmers’ co-operative 
societies. 

When the encouragement of live-stock improvement was resumed, 
the Farmers* Federation made out the rules of the pasturage co-opera- 
tive societies; according to these rules, these societies u^ould undertake to 
farm pasture lands and to hire shepherds. 


§ 7. Co-operative Agricultural Machine Societies* 

The union of the agricultural population in the farmers’ clubs, the pop- 
ular instniction in agricultural knowledge, and more particularly the pop- 
ular winter lectures of the Ministry of Agriculture opened the way for 
technical science and for farming with machinery. In the region inhab- 
ited by the Siculians nearly every farmer has his “ machine shed **, where 
the drill machines, thrashing machines, sorters, reaping and other ma- 
chines belonging to the small farmers* co-operative societies are kept. More 
powerful machines are acquired in the South, and the farmers have joined 
together in veritable co-operative societies ; at the present day there 
is a steam plough for every 4 or 5 communes, belonging to a co-operative 
society of from 20 to 25 small farmers, who thus have at their disposal 
a machine which is worth from 15,000 to 20,000 crowns. The small Germ- 
an farmers of the South are better off and more modern from the 
cultural point of view and it is therefore quite natural that the first steam 
plough co-operative societies should have been formed amongst them, 
on the initiative of the Economic Association of Southern Farmers. In 
addition to this numbers of sxnall farmers in different places, exas^rated by 
the reapers* strikes of .late years, have joined together to form co-operative 
societies for the use of thrashing machines. Thus, in several parts of 
Eower Hungary, machines are used to till the ground, to gather in the 
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harvest, and almost everywhere, to thresh the corn. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has granted aids to this class of co-operative society. 


§ 8 . Co-operative Centres and Groups, 

The harmony which reigns in the whole of the Hungarian co-opera- 
tive movement, in spite of diverging interests, is also revealed in the organ- 
isation of the co-operative centres. It was the munificence, based 
on ardent and convinced patriotism, and the untiring and philanthropic 
action of Count Kdrol)d, which was responsible for the initiation and sup- 
port of the organisation work in every part of the country. He was bare- 
ly seconded in the beginning by a faw faithful friends, amongst whom 
Ignatius Dardnyi, ex Minister of Agriculture, was one of the most devoted, 
a veritable Meacenas of the co-operative movement. By his action when 
Minister, the State Vjecame the chief protector of this movement and even 
the creator of the Central Co-operative Credit Society. Stephen Berndt, 
the creator of the co-operative press, worked with prodigious assiduity 
and zeal in the same rank as these two pioneers of co-operation ; he was 
the distinguished writer of the co-operative movement for more than thirty 
years, and established for it a genuine patriotic and social school by unit- 
ing in one group the autlrors of “ Co-operation (Sgdvetkezes). 

Under the direction of these eminent men a moral centre was estab- 
lished for the work of co-operation and soon became its chief resource, 
namely, the Hungarian Farmers* Federation, the of wliich mission, as before 
mentioned, was not simply to raise the village population from the social 
point of view and protect existing co-operative societies, but also to be- 
come the continually vigilant organ of all the co-operative work of the 
country and continually to start new offshoots from the co-operative stem. 
The constitution of the Federation of Hungarian Co-operative Societies 
in igo8 was due to its initiative, and the greater part of the co-operative 
activity is divided between these two bodies, especially as regards co- 
operative literature and instruction, the re-establishment of harmony 
amongst the co-operative societies and the representation abroad of the 
Hungarian co-operative movement. We do not believe that there is 
another country which has succeeded, as Hungary has done, in joining 
in one fede^tion all the co-operative societies of the country. The 
Federation of Hungarian Co-operative Societies, in fact, includes all the 
co-operative centres and groups of Ihe country, a phenomenon which 
has no parallel in the world. 

The great central co-operative societies preceded the formation of 
the groups ; because the Hungarian Credit Fonder, the SmaU Farmers* 
Credit Fonder rtiri the Hungarian Farmers* Co^eraiive Sodefy, all three 
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of wHch were established to satisfy the demands of the farmers for mort- 
gage loans, were founded at an earlier period, and it was not until later 
^at the first regional groups of co-operative societies were formed : the 
Co-oj>erciiive Credit Society of the Courtiy of Pesth with its national suc- 
cessor the Credit Institute of the Co-operative Societies of the Country and 
its successor, the Central Co-operative Society of the Country, in 1898. 
Towards the end of the century the co-operative movement had reached 
the period of great centres with the foundation of the “ Ant the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Christian Co-operative Societies ”, the ” Farmers* Co-oper- 
ative Insurance Society**, the ** Hungarian Mutual Live-Stock Insurance 
Society ** and the ” Federation of Servian Farmers* Associations, ** 

All these centres and groups, joined together in the Federation of the 
Hungarian Co-operative Societies for the purpose of propagating the 
cause of Hungarian co-operation, have always considered it their duty 
to develop and encourage to the utmost degree possible every branch of 
the co-operative movement. With this object they co-operate in per- 
fect harmony, even when some of them are working side by side at the 
same class of co-operation. In addition to commercial activity, all their 
care is bestowed on co-operative literature, on the popularisation of co- 
operative information, and they represent the interests of the co-operative 
society in every emanation of public life, from communal administration 
to legislation, so that tliey form a special organisation for the protection of 
co-operative societies. Their task is facilitated by the circumstance in 
which nearly all of them are placed, under the direction of the most disting- 
uished personages of the agricultural world. 


§ 9 . The Action of the Public Administration in the Domain 
of Agricultural Co-operation. 


The administrative organisation is of increasing interest in this move- 
ment, since the State is actively protecting co-operation. For several 
years past the Ck>vemment has been penetrated by the thought that the 
public authorities are not only the directing factors but also the protect- 
ors of the people, and that they ought to care not only for the maintenance 
of public order but also for the well-being of the people. This point of 
view and the new tendency which prevails in agricultural policy in our 
days, making it a primary duty to raise the material condition of the small 
farmers and agricultural labourers, — for which end co-operation offers the 
best means — are sufl&dent to explain the greater activity of the authorit- 
ies and agents of Public Administration, and especially of the Agrfeul*' 
tural Administration, in regard to the CD<)perative movesnent. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture takes an equally active part in the organ- 
isation of co-operative societies, in the collecting of information and in the 
control and motection of these unions. 

The orgSiising action of the Ministry is particularly shown in the co- 
operative dairies and in the co-operative societies for domestic industry. 
In fact, the co-operative dairies still lack centralisation, and that is why 
everywhere, with the exception of the County of Moson where the co- 
operative dairies are under the management of the Live-Stock Improve- 
ment Association at Magyar6vdr, it is the Ministry of Agriculture that 
has been Rfganising co-operative dairies throughout the country, publish- 
ing a report every year on the results of its action. The last report 
(1910) shows that in 1909 the Ministry founded 43 new co-operative dair- 
ies, bringing the total number in the country up to 541. The Ministry 
supplies these co-operative societies with the documents necessary for their 
establishment, and even sends one of its representatives to the founda- 
tion ceremony, with instructions to give all necessary information. In 
addition to this, the Ministry supervises the societies and comes to 
their aid in the making out of balance sheets and accounts at the end of 
the year. It also accords them other privileges, distributing butter mak- 
ing and milk machines, and giving them grants in money. 

The Ministry also has special instruments at its disposal for the organ- 
isation and protection of the co-operative societies for domestic industr>% 
which supply the agricultural population with work during the winter 
period of uneployment. The Ministry holds courses of instruction in dom- 
estic industry, establishes willow nurseries and provides tlie societies 
with the necessary materials and machiner>^ and with considerable grants 
of money. It has also established several warehouses and a spinning 
mill for their benefit. All these societies obtain the necessary credit from 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society, and conduct their sales through the 
medium of the “ Ant'* and the National Federation of Domestic Industry. 
According to the Ministerial report, there were 75 co-operative societies 
of domestic inustry at work in 1909, with 4,669 members and 6,293 shares 
{parts) of the total value of 138,955 crowns. The members of the co-opera- 
rative societies have made 850,508 articles altogether, the sale of which 
brought in a total of 457,158 crowns. 

There are several countries, notably in the Siculian counties of Tran- 
sylvania, and in those of the North-west and North (inhabited by Slovacs) 
where the agricultural government, desirous of raising the poor folk 
who are oppressed by the usurers, has installed special delegations charged, 
amongst other things, to organise co-operative dairies and co-operative 
societies for domestic industry and to protect them by every means in 
their power. These tibree delegations — the Siculian, that in the mountain 
region A^d that in the North — organise co-operative credit societies in 
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collaboration with the Central Co-operative Credit Society, and co-oper- 
rative distributive societies with the Ant ” and co-operative live-stock 
insurance societies with the Mutual Association for Live-stock Insurance. 
In 1909 there were, in the territory of the Delegation of the mountain reg- 
ions, 143 co-operative credit societies, 77 co-operative warehouses for 
the produce of the soil, 34 co-operative distributive societies, and several 
co-operative dairies and live-stock insurance societies. In the terri- 
tory of the Siculian Delegation there were 139 co-operative distributive 
societies, 285 co-operative credit societies, 46 co-operative dairies and 55 
live-stock insurance societies, without counting several co-operative so- 
cidtes for agricultural machinery. All these groups receive moral and 
financial assistance from their respective Delegations. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also protects all classes of co-operation 
throughout the country, either by pecuniary assistance or by arranging 
for its agents, professors of agricultural institutes, itinerant lecturers and 
inspectors of agriculture — to give any ad\nce, information or explanations 
which may be necessary to the members. In the distribution of subvent- 
ions the Ministry keeps to the principle of assisting those co-operative 
sodeties only which give proof of some vitality and ha\'e the land necess- 
ary for their operations ; in other words, the State does not giv^ its mon- 
ey to assist insolvent co-operative societies. Several thousand lectures 
are organised every year at the Hungarian Farmers' Federation, the De- 
legations, and the Def)artmental Associations of Agriculture, and the.se 
lectures are also valuable factors for the co-operative propaganda. 

The agricultural, commercial and financial administrations have an 
equal influence on the working of the Central Co-operative Credit Society. 
We explained above the manner of this influence and protection. We 
desire to add now, on the subject of the co-operative live-stock insurance 
.societies, that they receive an aid of 400 crowns from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture toward the initial expenses of their establishment. We have spoken 
elsewhere of the co-operative wheat stores, the building expenses for which 
were supplied up to 5/6 of the whole amount by the State reserving to itself 
the right of proprietorship over these buildings. 

Of late years the Department of Public Instruction has taken the cause 
of the co-operative societies instituted for the benefit of villagers under 
its protection. School teachers are considered to be the best propagand- 
ists of co-operation, and that is why the former Minister of Public In- 
struction, Count Albert Apponyi, sent round a circular to all school teach- 
ers and inspectors inviting ttiem to do their utmost in favour of the move- 
ment and to encourage the foundation of co-operative societies. 

In addition to the exertions of Hie Government, a propaganda of 
equal importance is made by the self governing public administrative 
bodies, that is to say, by the communes and counties. Under the influence 
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of the social policy of the past few years, several prefects have issued ord- 
ers for the departmental and communal functionaries to encourage and 
protect co-operation, and several communes and counties have ac- 
corded aid to these societies; some of them have placed the funds of the 
Orphans* Banks with co-operative societies. In fact, more than one co- 
operative society owes its extension to the intervention of the village not- 
ary, who managed and directed it. 

In spite of the importance of the official protection of the public auth- 
orities, however, the natural basis of co-operation is social action, and the 
assistance of the authorities is only of a subsidiary character ; it is also 
sporadic and limited in extent, especially as regards the co-operative dis- 
tributive societies. 
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PART II. 

The Creation ol a New Imperial Code lor Social insurance. 

Sources : 

See Bulletin No. 8, August 3xst, xgii, as well as: 

Adolf Gunther : Die deutsche Reidisversichenuigsordnxmg, in « Annalen f. Sodale Poti> 
tik und Gesetzgebimg ». I Bd. 2 u. 3 Heft, 1911. 

Alfons I^scher: Die sozialhygienischc Bedeutung dcr Reichsversicheruxigsordinuiig, in 
«Zeitsdirift fur Volkswirtschaft, Sozialismus und Verwaltung*. XX Bd., 19x1, Heft V. 
Wien und I^pzig. 

ly. U. V. (lyandwirtschaftlichc Unfall-Versicherung) Handbuch mil Eriauterungen. Von 
H. Nbtel, Geh. Reg. Rat und I^andrat in Posen, Vorsitzendcn der St^digen Korn* 
mission der deutsdien landw. Berufsgenossenschaften. 1911. Paul Parey. 
Reichsarbeitsblatt. 

Zenilalblatt der Reichsversichenmg. 

Die Berufsgenossenschaft. 

Mitteilungen der Handetokammer zu Berlin. 

Bericht Uber den XXV ordentlichen Beruf^nossenschaftstage v. 27 Mai Z9xx su Xyindan 
im Bodensee. 


§ 10. Its origin. 

In the first part of our study we examined the present condition of 
the social legislation in Germany, Although this great legislative work 
is not without a guiding line, it cannot be denied that the complexity of 
the provisions relative to the diSexoat branches of insurance and contained 
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in the 8 separate laws render them an3rthing but dear and intelligible for 
the great majority of the persons insured, or even for the managers of the 
insurance institutions and funds. The triple division of the teact, 
the eadstence of very different administrations and tribunals, the great 
number of supplementary provisions, and lastly, the continual reference of 
one paragraph and one law to another, favour the unfortunate intervention 
of certain unsatisfactory agents, uselessly increase the number of trials 
and necessitate the institution of special offices. 

If to these decided disadvantages of form be added the previously 
noted tendency to an amplification of the social work, it will be easy to 
understand why a reform is insisted upon, as well as the remodelling of 
the existing laws. A large number of the most competent German writers 
on the subject of social insurance, such as Schaffie, Freund, Kulemann, 
Seybold, v. d. Osten, Bodiker, Duttmanii, Stier-Somlo, Maes, etc., insisted 
on the necessity for this years ago ; unhappily, however, they differ 
as to the method of the reform to be carried out, and the opposition of in- 
terests has caused obstacles to arise which are apparently insurmount- 
able, and have only been partly disposed of in the new Code. 

In the first place there was a difference ]>etween the absolute reform- 
ers, who wanted to have an itniform basis for insurance, at the same 
time enlarging its sphere of action both in regard to the number of per- 
sons insured (workmen of all kinds, including those earning a high wage) 
and the class of insurance (insurance for the benefit of survivors, for ma- 
ternity cases, for unemployment, etc.), and on the other hand those indi- 
viduals, few enough, for that matter, who are against the limitation of 
individual responsibility, the Conservatives and the Government, anx- 
ious for the finances of the Empire. 

In addition to this, there was a certain conflict of interests between 
the town and the country, between masters and men, between the differ- 
ent institutions and the Insurance Funds. 

The first step on the road to reform was made by the Wiedfeld pro^ 
ject, which has the merit of having being drawn up in an endeavour to 
smooth out the difficulties. Wiedfeld proposed to base the whole 
insurance system on the union of the local sick insurance Funds, and the 
project was favourably received. From the date when it was drawn up, 
however, to the period when it was published by the Imperial Bureau of 
Social Insurance, that is, in April 1909, many important modifications 
were made in it. 

The work of Wiedfeld, divided in 1,793 paragraphs, was presented 
to Parliament a year later, in March, 1910, and was then sent for examina- 
tion to a Special Commission composed for the most part of men inter- 
ested in the study of social insurance. This Commission brought its 
labours to an end in February, 19IX, and the new Bill was read in Parlia- 
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tnent for the second time on May 5th, and May 27th of feie same year. 
It has been suggested that this reading was too rapid for so long a Bill, 
but it was however, passed, by a majority of 232 votes to 58 against and 
15 abstentions. Those who were against the Bill were the Socialists, 
Liberals and National Liberals, its partisans being the Conservatives. 

At the beginning of June the Federal Council approved the Law, 
which received the sanction of the Emperor on June 19th., 1911, It was 
then published in N® 42 of the Imperial Bulletin of Laws (Reichsgesetz- 
blatt.) 

The new Law, codified in 6 volumes, and comprising 1805 paragraphs, 
with an introduction in 104 Articles, has not been applied all at once in 
its entirety. Whereas the measures prescribed for its application enter 
into force at the time of the publication, vol. IV (insurance against invalid- 
ity and for the benefit of heirs) cannot be applied until January ist.; 
1912, and the other parts at different periods to be determined by Imper- 
ial decrees. 

It was at first proposed to ptit into force, on July ist., 1911, the arti- 
cles concerning insurance against sickness and accidents, but the obsta- 
cles put in the way of the application of the innovations carried in this 
field necessitated the change of date above mentioned. We may add 
that in virtue of the introducing Law, the old corresponding laws are 
abrogated by degrees as the various parts of the Code enter into force. 


§ II. The Work of UniiJcatiojt and the Chief Innovations, 

Although opinions are very divided as to the advantages and defects 
of the new Law, the public has been almost unanimously in favour of it, 
on account of the work of centralisation that it will accomplish. 

As to the form, the legislature, it must be understood, does not entire- 
ly remodel the old insurance laws in one new Law, as most of the theorists 
would desire. It has restricted itself, on the contrary, to drawing them 
up in one single Code, allowing the triple division in insurance against 
sickness, accident and invalidity to continue, and only collecting together 
in the first volume the provisions common to the three branches of in- 
surance. 

It does not unify the bases, that is to say, the insurance institutes 
(Versicherungsirdger), but it preserves the three old categories : funds, 
co-operative societies and institutions ; all of which are institutions which 
have already become traditional, and, for the matter of that, been proved in 
practice. Another thing which prevented a reform in this direction was 
the economic order. The expenditure necessitated would have been too 
ifigh, so that the legislature preferred to renounce all secondary alterations 
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such as liad 6len frequently proposed, like that of joining insurance 
against sickness to that against accidents, or the latter to invalidity. 
Exception was made to this principle of differentiation in the insurance 
for the benefit of heirs, \jrhich was introduced into the Code by the new 
Eaw and was not instituted as a special branch, but was grafted on to 
the insurance against invalidity. 

If the work of unification was not applied to the outer form and the 
bases of insurance, it was on the other hand extended to the interior forms, 
by the creation on one side of a more ordered and homogeneous system of 
administrations and tribunals and by the introduction of a more equita> 
ble method of fixing incomes, and on the other by enlarging the circle of 
insured persons to all classes of wage earners without distinction, and 
reducing on the whole (this, however, was in a restrictive measure and for 
opportune reasons) the provisions relative to certain classes of persons 
(farmers, domestic servants, seamen, etc). 

In addition to these acts of unification which, in the matter of admin- 
istrative jurisdiction, also considerably lighten the task of the Imperial 
Bureau of Social Insurance, some innovations have been introduced which, 
even if they do not respond to the views of the « Sozialreformer » certainly 
mark a stage on the road of progress. 

First of all, it may be noted that the sickness insurance is extended to 
6 or 7 million agricultursd labourers and foresters, domestic servants, persons 
working at their own homes (Heimarbeiter) and piece workers. The 
insurance obligation extended to everyone earning a wage up to 2,500 
marks must also be mentioned. On the other hand, some amplifications 
were made in the insurance of agricultural women labourers during 
their confinements, which are more of the nature of an innovation than of 
a modification. 

The new Law then provides for the compensation of those women 
who nurse their infants. It extends the wage limit of workmen and fore- 
men, etc, who are to be compulsorily insured, and institutes insurance 
for the benefit of heirs (mentioned above) consisting in the payment 
of an annuity or of compensation to widows or widowers (in cases of in- 
capacity for work) and to children. 

The Law, lastly, adjusts the conflicts of interests between the insurance 
funds and the doctors. On the other hand, while refusing for the time 
being and for reasons of a financial nature to lower the period fof the 
enjoyment of the pension from 70 to 65 years, it charges the Federal 
Council to draft a bill for the settlement of this question and to present 
it to Parliament in 1915, thus providing for a reform in this important 
matter. 

To sum up, these innovations, which we shall study more in detail 
further on, in regard to their importance m tonr^ction with agticultote, 
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undoubtedly present considerable advantages for the l^rsons insured. 
They are also susceptible of being still more improved and developed in 
the future. 


§ 12. General ProvisiouB, 


Before undertaking the study of the provisions concerning the agri- 
cultural labourer, whose insurance comes within one of the three catego- 
ries, we will first pass in review these provisions in regard to those points 
which are common to each working class. 

We shall only examine the essential questions here, beginning with a) 
the insurance institutions and b) the insurance offices, and ending with 
c) the procedure. 

a) The Law% as we have already seen, leaves their triple division 
to the insurance institutions. 

Insurance against sickness being now compulsory for all agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants and those working at their own homes or by 
the piece, societies will be founded for this branch similar to those already 
in existence for the benefit of industrial workmen. As we shall see fur- 
ther on, however, they are different from the latter in certain particulars. 

All the institutions included in the three classes preserve their civil 
personality. They are represented and directed by a chairman. The 
administrative functions being honorary, no remuneration is paid for them 
and they cannot be filled except by German citizens (men or women) who 
are in the enjoyment of their civil rights and are not prohibited by law. 

If the persons who assiune these functions belong to the employer 
class, they must be men who employ at least one insured worker, or heads 
of undertakings or, if the case is one of co-operative accident insurance 
societies, the legal representatives of the members of the societies. 

* The administration of the sickness and invalidity insurance institution 
and those for the benefit of heirs includes among its members salaried 
individuals who are insured with the institution that they represent. 
These members have to remain in office for four years, and, except in 
certain cases admitted by the law, they are liable to a fine not exceeding 
500 marks if they refuse. We have stated that these services are gratui- 
tous, but the institution allows compensation for immediate expenses and 
loss of salary, If those employees who are earning a salary advise their 
masters in time of the obligation to perform their administrative functions 
on such and such a day, their absence caimot be used as an excuse for 
dismissal. After fulfilling their functions for at least two years the members 
may decline to be re-elected. They are responsible for their management. 
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and if any mafeer to be discussed is one in which they are personally in* 
terested they are prohibited from voting. 

As to the capital of the various institutions, it cannot be used 
except in accordance with the provisions of the I^aw and to the same ex- 
tent as the property of minors and orphans. It may be employed for the 
purchase of “ public security *’ bonds or securities issued by the German 
mortgage banks on which the Imperial Bank pays loans of the first 
class. Or on the other hand, it may be used with the special authorisation 
of the Superior Control Bureau, which is also called upon to decide the 
way in which advances that may be made to the Communes are to be 
invested. The revenues are recovered in the same way as the Communal 
taxes. Arrears cannot be claimed after a period of two years dating 
from the expiration of the year when they became due. When payments 
have been made in excess they cannot be reclaimed after the lapse 
of 6 months. 

As to the control kept by the special bodies, this relates to the ob- 
servation of the laws and the rules as well as to the management and 
bookkeeping of the insurance institutes. The members of the special 
bodies may request the presentation of the books, inflict fines not 
exceeding l,ooo marks and arrange for the convocation of the admini- 
strators. 

b) The insurance offices represent the public authority in the, 
matter of social insurance. 

These are divided into : 

1) insurance offices ; 

2) superior insurance offices ; 

3) the Imperial Insurance Ofiice or Bureau and the insurance 
offices of certain States. 

The insurance offices, which it was at first intended to make com- 
pletely independent under the direction of a special functionary [Versicher- 
ungsamtmanfi) who is competent in juridical matters, have finally been 
attached to the departmental administrations. 

The law, however, authorises modifications in the distribution of these 
ofiices, if their needs require a more or less extended administrative district. 
The attributes of these offices consist in representing the interests of social 
insurance, furnishing all information concerning it, and assisting the 
insurance institutions in the management of their affairs. 

The functionary charged with the local administration (Landrat : 
sub-prefect) is at the same time chairman of the insurance office. He 
has a substitute and in certain cases assessors, who are selected in equal 
numbers from among the employers and the insured administrators of 
the sickness insurance societies situated in the district and comprising at least 
56 insured members. The election of the assessors is made in accordance 
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with the rules governing that of the administrators of the insurance in- 
stitutions, except that women are excluded from these functions and that 
account must be taken of the distribution of employments in the district 
(agriculture, commerce, industry etc.). 

Bach office institutes one or more commissions composed of these 
assessors and charged to bring about an amicable settlement of the differences 
foreseen by the law, and a special commission which has to pronounce in 
the first instance on matters which are also indicated by the I^aw. The 
first include' a chairman and two assessors, and the second a chairman and 
four assessors. Both chairmen and assessors are selected from amongst 
the masters and men in equal number. In certain cases the assistance of 
technical agents may be requested. The expenses of the office are borne 
by the State in which the office exists. 

The su/perior insurance o-ffices are founded in the second instance 
and pass the decision in arbitration cases and in matters of control. Their 
headquarters are the largest administrative districts (generally the pro- 
vinces) and they may be common to several States with the consent of 
the respective Governments. 

The superior office is composed of ordinary members and assessors. 
The members are public employees ; the nomination of the Director is ir- 
revocable. The latter may exercise other functions as well, and he is 
aided in his task by a member of the office, who acts as his substitute. 

The assessors, who generally number 40, are elected half from among 
the masters and half from among the employees. The assessor masters are 
elected in accordance with a system of special division from the members 
of the insurance institute and from amongst those at the head of the co- 
operative insurance societies. The assessor employees are chosen from 
amonst the insured of the district. 

Like the insurance offices, the superior offices are divided into two 
sections, the arbitration department and the judgment department. The 
chairman of the first is an ordinary member assisted by two assessors, 
one of whom is a master and the other an employee. The second depart- 
ment is composed in the same way, with the difference that the chairman 
is assisted by an ordinary member. 

The superior office is subject to the supervision of the supreme adnii- 
nistrative authority of the district, which supplies it with the supplementary 
staff as well as the premises for the offices. The expenses of the office are 
borne by the State where it is situated. For each arbitration concerning 
it the insurance institution pays a certain sum to the superior office ; the 
amount of these sums, which must every four years be drawn up and re- 
vised in an uniform fashion for the whole of the Empire by the Federal 
Council, should be sufficient to cover all the expenses of the office with the 
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exception of the salaries of the members and the procedure expenses in- 
cumbent on the condemned party in the matter of sick insurance. 

The Imperial Insurance Office at Berlin and the State Insurance Office 
of certain Ststes where there are more than 4 superior insurance offices 
are the bodies to which appeal is to be made in the last instance in questions 
of social insurance. This last clause was an innovation of the Code, and 
the consequence of it is that no other State offices can be created in addi- 
tion to the eight offices already existing. 

The expenses of these State institutions are charged to the respec- 
tive Governments, while those of the Imperial Office are borne by the Empire. 

The Imperial Office is composed of ordinary and extraordinary mem- 
bers. Amongst the ordinary members, who are all presented by the Fe- 
deral Council, the chairman, the directors and the chairmen “ of the cham- 
ber*' (formerly Senatsvorsitzende), are nominated by the Emperor, and 
the others by the Chancellor. The number of the extraordinary members 
is 32, and 8 of these are elected by the Federal Council (6 should belong 
to the Council itself), 12 from amongst the masters and 12 from amongst 
the workers. A corresponding number of substitutes is elected for the 
last two categories, who take the place of the members when the period of- 
their charge has come to an end. 

These new members, who must not be women, are paid and also 
receive their travelling expenses. 

The Imperial Office is composed of a court of arbitrators of seven 
members and a court of five judges. 

Trials of considerable importance are deferred to a supreme court 
formed of ii members (up to the present 9). 

A bookkeeping bureau is attached to the Imperial Office and is charged 
to deal with techincal questions, such as the calculation of insurance, etc. 

The organisation of the State offices is analogous to that of the Im- 
perial office on the main lines. 

c) Amongst the other general prescriptions, those concerning the 
procedure deserve first mention. 

Any litigation in insurance questions is decided either by arbitration 
(chamber and court of arbitration) or by judgment (chamber and court 
of judges.) 

All business relative to the rights of the insured as recognised by the 
law are examined in accordance with arbitration procedure, as well as those 
concerning the compesation received by the insured persons, in virtue 
of these rights, from insurance institutions and third persons. 

The judgment procedure, on the contrary, is applied to all other litig- 
ation, that is to say, to questions of administrative law. 

It follows that all that concerns the oblation or non-obligation of in'* 
surance, the creation and dissolution of sickness insurance funds, the compul- 
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soiy adherence of an undertaking to an insurance institution or co-opera- 
tive society, the validity of the regulations and rules, the fixing of fines, 
etc., comes within the judgment procedure. 

As to this judgment procedure, which is not uniform, it requires 
a separate study for each of the three branches of insurance. 

In regard to sick ness insurance, it must first be noted that no 
payment is granted by the insurance funds except in response to a special 
demand sent to the fund or to the responsible person (employer). 

Cases of litigation are decided in the first instance by the district 
insurance office where the insured had his domicile at the time the demand 
was sent. 

A provisional decision may, in all cases, be taken by the chairman, 
and revoked afterwards in accordance with the same procedure as the judg- 
ments, or, on the request of the persons interested, it may be submitted 
to revision. In default of such a request, the effects of the provisional 
decision taken by the chairman are analogous to those of the judgments, 
both in regard to revision and appeal. If the claim is, made by the per- 
son interested, or if the chairman does not take any provisional decision, 
the Judgment Commission gives sentence on the basis of the oral and 
public trial. The following cases are exceptions to this rule : 

1) The fixing of compensation paid in case of sickness and the 
settlement as to the period of time during which it is due ; 

2) The entry of the sick person into hospital and consequently the 
non-payment of the pension. 

3) The stipulation of the compensation due in case of death ; 

4) Payments below 50 marks. 

The chairman alone decides these cases in public sitting. 

The judgments of the insurance office are brought in appeal before 
the judgment chamber of the superior offices. In the four cases above 
mentioned, the chairman of the chambers may take provisional decisions. 

The judgments of the superior office may finally be deferred in the 
last instance to the Imperial Office or the State Office. The revision can 
be demanded only in case of the non-application or the false application 
of the law or for some fault of procedure. It cannot be made if the question 
is one: 

1. of tibe amount of the compensation granted in the case of sick- 
ness or death ; 

2. of subsidies concerning an insured person who has not been ill 
more than 8 weeks ; 

3. of compensation paid to women who are confined ; 

4. of aid granted to the families of sick persons ; 

5. of a general compensation ; 

6. of the costs of trials. 

xo 
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As to the payments o! the co-operaUve accident insurance societies, 
these are fixed on the declaration of the accident. Complaints in regard 
to the decisions of the insurance office are brought before the superior 
office and the Imperial Office, or before the State Offices. 

The procedure differs according as the question is one of provisional 
or definite pensions. While the provisional pensions vary according to 
the condition of the injured person, the rate of the definite pension which 
is paid from the second year after the date of the accident, cannot be 
changed except once a twelvemonth. 

A circumstantial account of the pension that he is to receive is com- 
municated to the insured person. If he protests against the decision 
taken in his case concerning the provisional pension, or his first definite 
pension, the co-operative insurance society or the insurance office asks 
him to put in an appearance. In the case of the modification of a pension 
rate the measures taken are the same. 

According as the claimant appears or not, the trial is begun or the 
decision is taken without him. The office may send the demand having 
reference to the provisional or definite pension to the co-operative society. 
In regard to the modification to be made in the rate of definite pensions, 
the office must, with the aid of an employer and an insured person, give an 
opinion on which the co-operative society pronounces a definite sentence. 

Claims against the co-operative society are brought before the su- 
perior office, and in the last resort the appeal is made before the Imperial 
Office, which, however, happens only in a limited number of cases. 

In regard to insurance against invalidity and for the benefit of survivors, 
the payments must be the subject of a special demand. The insurance 
office studies the question and delivers an opinion in accordance with a 
decision in which ordinarily an employer and an insured person take part. 
The certificate is sent to the Insurance Office, which decides. Any claim 
against this decision is deferred to the superior office, and finally recourse 
may be had, except in certain cases which exclude appeal, to the Imper- 
rial Office or the State Office. 

I^astly, as concerns litigation between the different institutions, funds 
and co-operative insurance societies, or between the latter and the Communes 
or the Communal Public Aid Societies the law decided the cases which are 
to go to the arbitration courts and chambers and those which are within 
the province of the judgment courts and chambers. 

The insurance offices are here in the first instance ; the appeal is 
brought before the superior office and the final appeal before the Imperial 
or State Office. 

An the first instance cases are brought before the office or the district 
where the insured worker lives ; when he lives abroad, in the district that 
be inhabited before his departure. 
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ITALY. 

L — RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in Regard 
to Agricultural Insurance. 


I. The Reorganisation of the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. — 
The Council of Thrift and Social Insurance in Italy is a superior public 
body of a consulting order in questions of thrift. There was already 
in existence in 1869, attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, a Consulting 
Commission for thrift institutions. The composition of this body was later 
on modified by Royal Decree of July 22nd., 1894, creating the above 
mentioned Council and the Decrees of January 19th., 1905 and January 
20th., 1910, which determined its attributes. The Council was recently 
subjected to general re-organisation by Royal Decree, October 20th., 
1911. In conformity with this Decree, it gives advice in all cases when 
required by a provision of the law or the regulations. 

* The Minister of Agriculture has also the right to submit to the exam- 
ination of the Council all questions relative to thrift and to workmen's 
insurance on which he wishes to ask its advice. 

The Council is composed : 

a) of fourteen members nominated by Royal Decree on the proposal 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. ; 

b) of a representative of the Superior Council of Labour, designated 
by the Council from amongst its members ; 

c) of a representative of the Superior Council of Public Aid and 
Beneficence, designated by the Council from amongst its members ; 

if) of a representative of the Mutual Aid Societies, designated by 
the National Federation of Mutual Aid Societies ; 
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e) of a representative of the ordinary Savings Banks, designated 
by the said Banks ; 

/) of a representative of the National Insurance Societies, desig- 
nated by the said Societies. 

There are other persons who form part of it by right, as : The Direc- 
tor General of Thrift, Credit, Co-operation and Social Insurance, the Direc- 
tor General of Statistics and Labour, and the Director General of the Thrift 
Institutions of the Treasury. 

The Minister of Agriculture may also, whenever he thinks advisable, 
|sk the functionaries and private persons who are competent in the ques- 
tions inscribed on the order of the day to take part in the meetings with 
a right of discussion but not of voting. 

The Council meets in ordinary session once a year, and in extra- 
ordinary session whenever the Ministry thinks advisable. 

Every session the Minister designates a president and vice-president, 
but the presidency is assumed by the Minister himself or by the Under 
Secretary of State when one or the other takes part in the meetings. The 
decisions are taken in accordance with the majority of votes. W^en the 
voting is equal, the president has the casting vote. 

(Summarised from the Gaxz$ttu Uffic%aUi del Regno, Rome, N.0369, Kovember xBth., >9n). 

♦ « 

2. The first Travelling Lecturerships of Thrift in Italy. — As long ago 
as June 12th., 1908, the Superior Council of Work and that of Thrift ap- 
proved a project for the founding of special travelling lecturerships. They 
were to have been attached to the Ministry of Agriculture and their main 
object was to make an active propaganda for the encouragement of thrift 
in all forms. But the proposal has never been realised, for various reasons. 
This fact, however, did not prevent the National League of Co-operative 
Societies and the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, which have 
been carrying on a vigorous campaign in favour of these lecturerships, 
from continuing to work for their foundation (i) and insisting on the matter 
with the Government. The result of these labours has been the inscrip- 
tion on the agricultural budget of a sum of 30,000 francs “ for encouraging 
and subsidising initiative in favour of thrift by means of travelling lec- 
turerships, lectures and other means of propaganda.’* 

This sum, divided by the Government amongst the National League 
of Co-operative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, 

(x) See in the BuUetin of SooieU 4nd Economic July, xgit, p, 6t, the order of 

the day on the travelUng thrift lectureraldps voted by the General Congren of Italian Co^ 
operative Societies, in July. 
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the Humanitarian Society of Milan and the National Committee of Agri> 
cultural Mutuality, has aided these institutions to found the hrst travelling 
thrift lecturerships. Three of them are already in existence in Milan. 
Their programme is as follows : (i) 

a) to make active propaganda for the purpose of spreading the thrift 
institutions in their various forms (mutuality, co-operation, savings, 
insurance) ; 

h) to popularise the rules for the constitution and satisfactory 
working of these institutions ; 

* c) to facilitate the practical installation and organisation of these, 
at the same time arranging for a suitable control ; 

d) to draw up in advance the calculation of the social engagements 
and the relative entries, especially as far as concerns the attribution of the 
subsidies and allocations ; 

e) to popularise the hygiene of labour and social legislation in 
general ; 

The means indicated for realising this programme are as follows : 

a) oral propaganda ; 

b) publication of propaganda distributed in the manner recognised 
as most satisfactory ; 

c) special lessons to persons aspiring to posts as teachers and as 
secretaries to the mayors; 

d) competitions, and other forms of encouragement, for the best 
of these institutions. 

These lecturerships will be under the supendsion of a committee 
consisting of two delegates for each of the foundation institutions, which, 
as we have already said, are : the National 1/eague of Co-operative Societies, 
The Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, and the Humanitarian 
Society. The Committee will examine the action of the various lecturer- 
ships and present proposals to the Ministry for rendering them more and 
more efficacious. 

While the lecturerships for thrift in general were created at Milan, 
a lecturership was established at Rome for the propaganda of mutuality 
essentially in favour of the small proprietor, farmer and peasant. This 
special lecturership, which bears the name of the “ National Committee 
of Agricultural Mutuality'" was formed with the express intention of work- 
ing for the following ends : 

a) to make active propaganda for the diffusion of mutual and thrift 
institutions in their various forms, and to encourage small proprietors 
and farmers, especially settlers and agriculturists, to belong to them ; 

{%) Tine pfogramme of tlie travdttng Uitift lecturerships, and the method of Uieir execution. 
Is that already aiHpeoved in 1908 by the Superior Dntndls of labour and Thrift. 
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6) to popularise the rules required for the constitution and satis- 
factory working of these institutions, mutual cattle insurance societies, 
mutual scholastic societies, etc., and to facilitate their installation and 
organisation, at the same time providing for the necessary control ; to 
encourage their technical and economic improvement by creating Federal 
bodies for the express purpose of carrying on reinsurance ; 

c) to spread the knowledge of hygiene in cattle raising amongst 
small farmers and proprietors everywhere, as well as the knowledge of the 
legislation made for the purpose of developing mutuality and thrift. 

It was proposed that there should be a directing commission in the work- 
ing of the lecturership in question, composed of a representative of the So- 
ciety of Italian Farmers, the Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, the Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Consortiums, the Federation of Mutual Scholastic 
Societies, dfcc. A representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, the General 
Direction of the Board of Health and the National Thrift Fund will also be 
attached to the lecturership. 

(Susmuurised from Cooperanons lUUutnat the organ of the Lega NaxionaU delle Coope- 
raitV0 and the Federasume tialuina delU Soci^d d% matuo soccorso, Milan, N. 955* 
Kov. 4th., 191 z; and from Mutualitd agrana, organ of the ComtUUo nazionaU per 
la mutuaiild agraria, Rome, N. z6, Mov. zsih., 1911). 


« * 


3. A circular of the Minister of Agriculture in favour of the National 
Committee of Agricultural Mutuality. — The Minister of Agriculture re- 
cently addressed a circular to the Travelling lecturers of Agriculture 
and to the Agricultural Associations in favour of mutuality, * ‘ The National 
Committee of Agricultural Mutuality " wrote the Minister “ which was 
constituted inconsequence of the efforts of men who have done a great deal 
for agriculture, proposes to carry out, throughout the whole of Italy, 
an active programme and propaganda in the field of mutuality, with the 
object of arousing amongst the Italian farmers that spirit of solidarity 
and thrift which is the instigator of institutions that, whilst diminishing 
the risks attached to agriculture, at the same time consolidate its wealth 
and prepare a better future for it. 

After dwelling on the results obtained in other nations by agricultural 
mutuality, the Minister concludes as follows : I am sure that aU the agri- 
cultural institutions to which the Committee addresses itself will agree to 
lend their valuable assistance to the accomplishment of a work of public 
interest.*' 

(Ministry of Agricnlttite, ladttsiry tad CommttOB. * Gtaeral UtMctiOtt of Credit, riztift, 
Go-opttntioo, nnd Sodtl i wa r a a o s . - drndsr $, dipt i6tl^ 
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2. Work of the Agricultural Insurance Institutions 
and Miscellaneous Information. 


I. The Italian Hail and Fire Insurance Societies in 1910 . — i. Hail in- 
surance. — The business done in 1910 in insurance against the da- 
mage done by hail was much more intense than in previous years, 
but the industrial results were not satisfactory. We have brought 
together, in the following table, the principal data for each society relative 
to the working year 1910, which data have been taken from the balance 
sheets of the societies published in the Bollettino Ufficiale. 
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In 1910 the average rate of the premiums was 4.5 %, but it varied 
from society to society according to the nature of the risk assumed. Thus, 
the Vercelli Co-operative Society, whose staple business is the insurance 
of rice, a delicate plant, which is greatly exposed to damage by hail 
levies an average rate of 7 %, and for this reason the average premium 
rate for all the Verceil district is 6.8 %. The societies which mainly insure 
cereals have a much lower rate, about 4'%. 

The average compensation paid in 1910 was 99.5 % of the premiums 
It varied according to the society and the ability with which it was able , 
to select the risks and distribute them over extended zones. 

The reinsurance business offers very special interest, because it is 
slowly beginning to develope. About a fifth of the sum assured and 
the premiums subscribed have been reinsured. 

The taxes received by the Treasury in 1910 for the entrance fees* 
in hail insurance amounted to more than 600,000 francs. 

The following table has been taken from the technical review, U A s$i- 
curazione : in it the general results of the working years comprised in 
the period 1896-1910 have been compared : 


Year 

Sum 

asaured 

Premiums 

paid 

1 

Disasters 

% 

Expenses 

and 

Commissions 

% 

1896 

176,268,302 

9,173,802 

52 

6,499.436 

70.0 

1,639.544 

17 

1897 

173,654.327 

8,830,196 

51 

6,549,180 

74.0 

1,623,760 

18 

1898 

*24,433.545 

11.183,399 

4.8 

6,790.157 

61.1 

1,961,184 


1899 

*35, * 4 °, 486 

10,485,977 

4.6 

7*109417 

66.0 

1,891,264 


1900 

238,801,938 

11.019,583 

4.6 

5,981,805 

54.0 

2,119474 


19OX 

252,213,932 

11,520,824 

4.6 

9,873,590 

85.9 

1,971,851 


1902 

262,096,856 

11,648,137 

45 j 

10,260,357 

88.4 

2,084,673 


1903 

308,628,002 

12,607,400 

4.0 

7*524*525 

58.8 

2.529,210 

20 

1904 

327,827,685 

14,116,303 

44 

14,117,342 

100.0 

2,530423 

18 

1905 

343.832.483 

I 5 » 675 f 638 

4.6 

**.473,821 

144.1 

2,550,528 

15 

1906 

367,601,247 

18,180,866 

5.0 

11,896,201 

65.0 

2,917*122 

16 

1907 

371,025,462 

18,776,863 

50 

10,3*3.589 

540 

3 * 120,734 

16 

1908 

302,814,125 

18,809,620 

47 

ii.* 39 , 7 i 3 

59 ^ 

3,089,628 

16 

I 

428,048,409 

20,262,724 

47 

13.564,5*3 

67.8 

4 * 495*543 

17 

1 X 9 XO 

496,909.911 

22*649,524 

45 

**,493.356 

99-5 

3.966,394 

18 

smssms ^ 
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As will be seen by the abbve figures, the devdopment of hail insurance 
from 1896 to 1910 has been very great, the value of the agricultural produce 
insured having been ne^irly trebled. During this period, the premiums 
paid increased by more than 13 million francs, the compensation paid for 
disasters having increased in the same proportion. 

If account be taken also of other elements which have not been con- 
sidered in this table, we find that in Italy in the space of fifteen years about 
220 millions have been paid in compensation. For four years the average of 
^ the disasters was less than 60 % of the premiums ; during five other years 
it varied from 60 % to 70 %, in four other years from 70 % to 99 %, while 
during two years it was more than 100 %. 

2. Fire insurance, — For the data concerning this group of societies 
we have also made use of the balance sheets published in conformity with 
the law, in the Bollettino XJfficiale, in the numl^rs appearing from January 
1 st., to September 9th., 1911. By making use of these sheets we have been 
able to draw up the following table : 




The Italian Fire Insurance Societies in 1910. 



{6iuiim«ilied from the JGroIMfwM Ufieimh MU SoeUid per tmorU published by the ldhi« 
is^ of Agriculture, Industry end Commexcet Borne, Jenuety to September, xpri; 
VAenemMdUd, Borne, IT.* October t«>3x, xpn). 
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2. How Mutual Cattle lusuraoce Is at Present Orsfanised in Italy. 

Sources : 

Statuli della Feclerazionc nazionale c delle Federazioni regionlli ddH^ mutue*bestlame [Ru- 
les of the National Federation and the Regional Federations of mutual, cattle socseties). Pia> 
cenza, A Del Maino, 1911. 

Dr Mario Casalini : Come coatituire e amministrare una Society touiua d’assicurazionc 
contro la mortulilri del bcstiaine. [How to found and administer a mutual insurance society 
against mortality amongst cattU) Piacenza, A. Del Maino, 19x1. 

Prof Galt\no Angelici : D’importanza delle mutue-be^tiame [The importance of mutual cat- 
tle societies) La Mutualitd agraria, Rome, N® 15 October 31st. 191X. 

La Mutualitd agrarta, organ of the Comitato nazionale della mutualitd agraria Rome. Nos. 
and 10, July st., and August 5th., 1911. 


For some past there has been a remarkable organisation movement 
in agricultural mutuality, especially amongst miitjiai cattle societies 
which are the most numerous in Italy, (i) The ComU^tg nazionale della 
mutualitd agrarta is the body which does most to encotirage and direct 
this movement. It started its propaganda by diffusing the rule to be fol- 
lowed for the better organisation of the societies. As far as the mutual 
cattle societies are concerned, these may be summarised as follows : 

a) Area of operations limited to a Commune or to several neighbour- 
ing Communes which renders easy the supervision of the members by one 
another ; 

h) fixed premium with (in exceptional cases) a levy, which must; 
never exceed the premium itself ; 

c) premium and levy proportionate to the value and not to tlie 
'number of animals insured ; 

d) compensation limited to 75 or 80 % of the damage suffered in the 
case of the death of cattle ; 

f) exclusion from insurance of too young or too old animals, and 
exclusion also of the rislcs due to force majeure or to epidemic diseases. 
In order that the small local mutual societies, may be better able to guar- 
antee the engagements they have taken, and in order that they may enjoy 
the advantages offered by revision and reinsurance they must be joined 
in Federations, which carry out these services. In fact, on July ist., 1911, 
the Federazione nazionale delle mutue hestiame was constituted at Rome, 
and regional and provincial federations are also on the way to being founded. 
Those of Milan, Aquila, Lucca, Novara, Pinerolo and Udine have already. 

(x) Prom data collected by the Comitato Nazionale della Itutualith agraria if ap- 
pears that the mutual cattle insurance societies have almost reached the member of 
1,000. They are specially widespread in l<ombardy, where there exist about 400 of them. 
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been constituted, while those of Vicenza, JBre^ia, Campobasso, Varese, 
]>cco, Como aiid Aosta are being formed. 

The funcfion^ of tl^e local federations are the administrative and book- 
keeping revision of the societies and the reinsurance of the ordinary risks. 
They also concern tbemsel^s with propaganda for the application of pre- 
ventive measures, against ijckness amongst cattle, as a response to a cir- 
cular recently sent out by the Government, of which we spoke in the 
July number of the Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, p. 166. 
The institutions ^re asked to co-operate in the formation of a “ hygienic 
conscience,** which is indispensable in the country in order that prophy- 
lactic measures against epidemic diseases may be strictly observed. 

Among the other objects of the National Federation are ; 

a) to encourage, in accord with the Comitato nazionale della mntua- 
litd agraria, the constitution of small local mutual societies, and to encour- 
age those already existing to join together in federations ; 

b) to organise, either directly or indirectly, the assistance and 
inspection of the administration and book-keeping of the affiliated societies; 

c) to organise, in accord with the Direzione generale della pubblica 
sanitd (General Direction of Public Health) which is attached to the Minis- 
try of the Interior, the above mentioned propaganda for the prevention 
of infectious disease among cattle and to facilitate the organisation of a 
collective veterinary service and one for the purchase of medicines ; 

d) to prepare reports of statistics, rules, regulations and book- 
keeping, and anything else that may serve for the direction and protection 
of the mutualist movement. 

But the chief and most practical object is undoubtedly that of 
partly compensating the federated societies for the losses caused to them 
by the death, either accidental or natural, of cattle. And, first of all, it 
must be pointed out here that in joining into federations the mutual socie- 
ties arc free to accept or to refuse reinsurance. Their engagements with the 
Federation naturally vary from case to case. If they do not accept rein- 
surance and limit themselves to benefiting by the other services rendered 
by the Federation, they need only pay the latter a yearly contribution 
of 2.40 francs when they have less than a hundred members, 4.80 when 
they have less than 500 and 10 francs when they have more than 500 (i). 

If, on the other hand, they wish to benefit by the reinsurance, they 
must first declare this fact in their demand for inscription, and must add 
to it a statement of their rules, the list of their administrators the number 
and value of the animals insured, and if possible, the cattle mortality 

(i) Each society is represented at the Assembly of the Federation by one delegate per 
zoo members or iractioii of zoo. The AiiM^bly oi delegates meets after the first quarter 
ol etch ymf. 
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statistics for the past three years^ • They must also conform to the following 
principles : 

a) limited sphere of action ; 
h) signs for tht recognition of insured animals ; 
c) minimum contribution of the person insured to the insurance 
at the rate of 15 %. ^ 

The Federation pays a share of the compensation for disasters affecting 
the federated societies in the proportion of 25 or 50 %, according as the 
societies have paid to the Federation 25 or 45 % of the premiums paid by 
tlieir members (i). 

If tlje societies do not adopt the system of the fixed premium, the 
annual insurance share is fixed by agreement each time. 

The reinsurance, however, is only intended for horned cattle (2), 
and cannot be made for less than two years (3). In order that they may 
be granted reinsurance, the mutual societies must adopt a premium of 
not less than 1.25 %. 

The risks guaranteed are the risks of death from (hsease or accident, 
or by slaughter when ordered by the local mutual society or the veter- 
inary office. Losses due to war, fire, lightning, floods, railway transport 
or the collapse of a shelter are excluded. But in the case of an extraor- 
dinary mortality or of an epidemic, the contribution of the federation 
may be temporarily reduced or stopped. In addition, at the end of every 
quarter, the federated societies must communicate the changes in the 
number and value of the cattle insured, and at the end of each year they 
must present a report on their condition and a copy of their balance sheet. 
Ill any case, before the reinsurance expires, the premiums of the mutual 
societies are revise®; The societies which have received from their members 
more than they have paid themselves will be asked to increase their pre- 
miums for a period of two years, the rate of motrality during the said 
period being taken as the baisis. 

If the ordinary receipts, together with 50 % of the funds of the society, 
arc not sufficient to pay the compensation, the federation may exact some 


(3) The financial year begins on January ist. of each year. The shares of the societies 
must be xjaid on the first month of each quarter or half year, according to the date when tha 
members pay. The Federation pa3r» its contribution in the fifteen days following the receipf 
of the report of the society whidi has suffered a disaster. The Federation has the right ot 
controlling the books of the federated soc’cUes and of making inquiries on the spot when 
the cattle is being estimated, in cases of sideness or death. 

(2) The Federation may also deal in the rdnsurance of sheep, horses, etc., but in this case 
the Assembly of delegates of the affiliated societies has to take a special decision beforehand. 

(3) If notice has not been given three ntOttdis in advance, the reinsurance is considered 
as renewed for another two years. 
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supplementary contributions, to be levied in proportion to the premiums 
paid by each of them (i). 

These are the fundamental principles regulating the reinsurance 
institution of the National P'ederation with which we are dealing. In 
the rules of tliis Federation, there is naturally one also for the formation 
of a reserve fund, which will be drawn upon in years of exceptional mortality, 
in the case of an epidemic and for other purposes of secondary 
importance. In addition to a surplus of receipts over expenses at the end 
of the working year, stibsidies will be granted by the^J^tate and other insti- 
tutions to be contributed to this fund, as well as special subsidies intended 
to diminish the damage caused by epidemic diseases. 

In no case can more than 50 of its stun total he taken from this re- 
serve in any one year. 

What we have set forth here gives some idea of the plan of organisation 
of agricultural mutuality in Italy, both for mutual cattle insurance socie- 
ties and for mutual fire insurance 'Societies It may be summed up as 
follows : at the f^asis, in rural centr(*s, small societies which bring the closest 
spirit of solidarity and mutual aid UvS their contribution to insurance, 
as well as reciprocal super \'isioii amongst the persons interested. Abo\'e 
these come their provincial and regional federations, whose part it is to 
insure the greatest security and order to the loca.l organisations. And, at the 
head of all. there is the National Federation which leads and encourages the 
small mutual societies and their federations in their struggle with the 
more serious disasters that are liable to offect the cattle breeder 


♦ Jit 

3. The Constitution of National Federation.^ ot Mutual Insurance Societies 
aj^ainst Fire and Accidents during work. — On the initiative of the Comiiato 
nazionale della mutualitd agrana, the Federazione nazionalc delle mutue 
incendt was constituted at Rome These mutual lire insurance societies 
are most numerous in Piedmont and are now being formed in all parts 
of Italy. This Federation, taking as its basis the rules appro\"ed by the 
Assembly on July 2nd,, 1911, has the following aims : 

a) to promote small mutual societies^ assisting their technical 
and administrative improvement either by creating for their benefit a 
service of inspection or hy stimulating them to join together in provincial 
and regional federations ; 


(1) The local federations may also teinsure themselves provided that they arc consti- 
tute<l in accordance with the criteria fixed iti the rules of the National Federation 
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b) to defend them against excessive fiscal claims and aid them 
to obtain advantages from the law ; 

c) to carry on a reinsurance ser\dce for the benefit of the societies 
and their federated institutions. 

This is done, without exception, on the excess risks which the local 
mutual societies cannot keep to their charge, in accordance with the 
tariffs established by agreement each time, account being taken of the 
premiums charged in the district by the insurance companies. The mutual 
societies which desire to reinsure must engage to accept the rules which 
the Council of the h^ederatiou will each time indicate to them as the rules 
to be followed as to the maximum risk that they must keep to their charge. 
They must also accept ispection by the fiederation. 

The Federation, in its turn, undertakes to cede to the large insurance 
companies that part of the risk which they do not think prudent to keep 
to their own charge 

In addition to the mutual societies within a strictly limited district, 
administered gratuitously by the members and with no speculative aims, 
their federations may also form part (1). 

The Federation of the mutual insurance societies against accidents 
during work was constituted before this Federation There are five of 
these societies in Italy. 

(Summanited from the bfatuto della Faleiamne nationale dclle mulue-incemh, Piaceu^t, 
A. Del 1911, MuiualUa agrarm, Rome, No 0 und t2, July , and Sep- 

temlxT I'sth , /9H) 


♦ 

* * 

4. Insurance aj;a!ost the Damage caused by Hall. — The Comttato nazionaie 
della mutualitd agrana has for a long time been studying the prob- 
lem of insurance against damage caused by hail, with the object of 
arriving at a solution that would be beneficial for agriculturists who 
are not sufficiently protected by the insurance companies. The result 
of this study has been an important draft set of rules for the foundation 
of a national federation of mutual hail insurance societies and for the 
constitution of such mutual hail insurance societies themselves, which 
project we are pleased to announce. Thinking that this form of insurance 
could only be obtained by creating an institution with a very large area of 


(1) When there are fewer than 35 federated tmitual societies in a region, the National 
Federation may group them together in regional federations governed by rules which it has 
prepared itself and which are to conformity with Its own. There are already some mutual 
fire insurance federations at Asti, Turin, Aleimidria and Casalmonferraio, and others are 
being formed at Cunco and Ivrea. 
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Operations and numerous members, and that on the other hand the mutual 
societies with a small district are extremely useful for the economy of 
insurance and for safeguarding the interests of the insured, the Committee 
came to the cnclusion that the creation of a national federation and a 
certain, number of mutual societies must be brought about at the 
same time. 

According to the project in question, when a disaster has not destroyed 
more than a tenth of the crops concerned, the compensation should be paid 
by the local mutual society. When, on the contrary, more than a 
tenth of the crops have been destroyed, the payment will be made in the 
following proportion; q/ioths by the Federation and i/ioth by the society. 
In this case the latter will naturally have to pay over to the former q/ioths 
of the premiums paid by the members. The Federation, in order to guaran- 
tee itself and the affiliated societies, will in its turn reinsure a part of the 
risks that it has taken over with one or more insurance companies. The 
Federation reserves to itself the right to check the bookkeeping of the fed- 
erated societies and to send its experts to assist in the liquidation of the 
claims. 

Of the annual profits. <So % will be paid over to the reserve fund and 
20 % to the society-members. The sphere of action of the societies is 
limited to their Commune or to several neighbouring Communes. 

The project arranges that the local societies insure the following four 
classes of crops, representing risks of different kinds. The first class 
includes wheat, rye, lucerne and similar crops, the scond, barley, oats 
buckwheat, maize, beans, horse beans and vetch; the third, green peas, 
haricot beans, flax, hemp and all other plants cultivated for their seed; 
and the fourth includes vines, fniit and tobacco. Losses caused by wind, 
rain or floods without hail will naturally not be made good. The declar- 
ations of crops to be insured must be made from April ist. to 30th. of every 
year, and the insurance starts from May ist, at midday. 

By this system, the greater part of the risk of the small mutual society 
being passed over to the National Federation, the burden is borne by a very 
large number of farmers, so that it is very little felt, and the Comitato na- 
zionale della mutuahtd agraria is of the opinion that the difficult problem 
may be solved in this way. (i) 

(Summarised Irom Mutuahia, a^ar%a, the orRan of tlie Comtiaio naztonalc ddla mutua- 
Mu agrarta, Rome, N 9, 1911) 


(i) For other projects for the solution of the problem, see the Bulletin oi Social and Econo^ 
imc Jntethgencef February, X911, No 2, p 175 ; May, 1911, No 5, p 57; and July, I 9 ix» 
No. 7, p 
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5. The Fcde/^ixioiie nazionale tle\ consorzi a^rari, hi hivowr oi Agriculitir^l 
Mutuathy. - --The federazionc nazionale dei consorzt agrari (Italian Feder- 
atii)!! of Agricultural Consortiums), the headquarters of which are at 
Piacenza, has addressed a circular to the federated agricultural purchase 
societies asking them to take measures for the extension of agricultural 
mutuality (i). 

The moral oldigatioii, says the circular, is obvious. Tiie formation 
of mutual insurance societies (against the loss caused by the death of cattle, 
by fires, accidents during work, hail, etc.) must be encouraged. The charac- 
ter of these societies is such that they are specially adapted to small rural 
centres. 

The Federation proposes that special sections for agricultural niutualit>' 
be created in the agricultural consortiums. Having an autonomous ad- 
ministration, they assume the task of making propaganda, in accord with 
the National Committee of Agricultural Mutuality, of inspecting and a<l> 
ministering the mutual societies and leading them to constitute federation.s 
dealing in reinsurance. 

^Summarised Irom iJutualUa agrun», Rome, xgii; N.^' 15, Oct. iihl.). 


* 

G. A National Congress for Agricultural Mutuality. — The ('omitato nazio- 
nale della Mutualitd agrari a recently initiated the holding of a national 
Congress, bringing together all those who devote their activities to agricul- 
tural mutuality and to the important and difficult problems connected 
with it The Congress meets at Milan on January 14th. and 15th., 1912 
The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and the Under 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of the Interior will be present. The 
inaugural address will be made by Luigi Luzzatti. We shall return to 
this question later on for the purpose of giving our readers information 
as to the resolutions passed by the Congress. For the present we will 
merely give the list of the subjects proposed, together with the names of the 
writers of the Reports. 

i) The National Federation of mutual cattle societies and the strug- 

(1) The sending of this circttlar is the result of the vote of the National Congress of Co- 
operative Agriatttural Consortiums, whidi was held recently. In it the consortiums are 
asked to encourage the development of the various forms of mutuality in the country In 
connection with this, see the Bulletin of Social and Economic IfUeUtgenu, No. ii, November- 
Dccember, 1911, p. 92 which contains the report of this vote. 
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gle against infectious diseases. Writers of the Report : Dr. Mario Casalini 
and Dr. Fermo Fracassi. 

2) The financial organisation of the mutual cattle insurance societies 
and their general federations. Writer : Dr. Cesare Vassallo. 

3) The mutual insurance of butchers' beasts. Writer : Prof. 
Dr. Pirocchi. 

4) The small mutual fire insurance societies and the work of their 
National PVderation. Writer : (kiido Mikelli, C. I. 

5) Mutual insurance for accidents during agricultural labour. 
Writers : Prof. Ulisse Gobbi and Steno Sioli Legnani, C. I. 

6) The action of agricultural mutuality with regard to registration 
on the National Thrift I'und for workers on the land. Writer : 
Comm. Orazio Paretti. 

^Communicated by the Executive Cominttee of tlie Congress - Circular dated Not. 
30th., 101 x) 


❖ * 

7. 150.000 francs in favour of the Registration of Peasants with the National 
Thrift Fund. — The Savings Bank of Milan, with the intention of encour- 
aging the registration of peasants in the Lombard provinces with the 
National Thrift Fund, has voted a sum of 150,000 francs on its budget, 
which sum is to be used only for the benefit of peasants belonging by birth 
or residence to these provinces ; the age of the peasant must not be more 
than 35 years, and the sum allowed by the Savings Bank of Milan enables 
them to be insured with the National Thrift P'und by a payment of only 
6 francs a year. 

(Summarised from the BolleUtno delVAgruoltura, Milano, 191X, N° 30). 
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PART III. 

CREDIT. 






GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


Some Forms of Rural Credit in Ireland. 


'rhe following notes on certain forms of rural credit in Ireland have been 
supplied to us by Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under whose directions they were pre- 
pared. 


I. Itoan.s for J^and Improvement made by the Board of Works. 


The Office of Public Works in Ireland makes loans under various 
Statutes for the improvement of land in Ireland. The Statutes may be 
briefly described as — Acts to facilitate the Improvement of Landed Prop- 
erty in Ireland lo Vic. (1847) Cap. 32, etc. — in all there are 15 of these 
Acts, the latest being 7 Edw. VII. (1907) Cap. 36— and the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act 44 and 45 Vic. (1881) Cap. 49. 

The purposes for which these loans may be made are : 

Thorough drainage, 

Sub-soiling and trenching, 

Irrigation or warping. 

Embanking from river or tidal waters, 

Formation or improvement of fences, drains, streams, or water- 
courses, 

Making farm roads, 

Clearing land of rocks and stones, 

Reclamation from waste. 
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Planting trees for shelter, 

The erection or improvement of farm offices, 

The erection or improvement of farm dwelling houses in connection 
with farm offices and buildings erected for providing water for the same. 

N. B. Loans could be made and have been made for the erection of 
dwellings for agricultural labourers and for the improvement by means 
of structural alterations and additions to existing labourers' cottages, 
but this branch of agricultural iiiiprox ement is dealt with in a subse- 
quent note dealing with the Laboureis Acts. 

Under the Land Improvement Acts no loan can be made for any of 
the several purposes under the Acts for a less sum than £ioo, except in the 
case of farm buildings, when £50 may be granted. Under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act 1881 no loan would be granted for a less .sum than £35 

Under the Land Improvement Acts the gross amount of loan may 
not exceed sex^en years of the annual value of the property Under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act in general loans are not granted for a greater sum 
than three times the annual x^alue of the holding and in no case are loans 
given for a greater amount than £1,000. The period for repayment of 
loan is 22 years, the annual instalment in payment of principal and interest 
being at the rate of £6 los. per cent In some exceptional cavses, however, 
the term may be extended to 35 years, the annual instalment in payment 
of principal and interest being in such cases at the rate of 5 %. The 
Commissioners of Public Works take as securitj’^ for the loan a deed from the 
tenant charging his tenancy with the amount. 

The total amount advanced for land improvement under these Stat- 
utes up to 31st. March, 1910, has been £7,053,933. 


2. The l,abourers (Treland) Acts* 


The Labourers (Ireland) Acts consist of the following Statutes : 

Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, 46 and 47 Vic. Cap. 60 ; 

,, „ „ 1885, 48 and 49 Vic, Cap. 77 ; 

,, ,, „ 1886, 49 and 50 Vic. Cap. 59 ; 

„ „ „ 1891, 54 and 55 Vic. Cap. 71 ; 

„ „ „ 1892, 55 Vic. Cap. 7 ; 

„ „ » 1896, 59 and 60 Vic. Cap. 53 ; 

* IrishjLand Act, 1903, 3 Edw. VII. Cap. 37 ; (i) 

Labourers (Ireland) Act 1906, 3 Edw. VII. Cap. 37 ; 

Irish Land Act, 1909, 9 Edw. VII. Cap. 42. (Section ii only). 


(x) This is Part IV, of the Irish JC«and Act, X903. 
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Section 33 of the I^abourers (Ireland) Act, 1906, provides that the 
several Acts shall continue in force for at least 10 years from the passing 
of that Act. 

Application of -The Acts apply to rural districts only and are 
now all operated by the Rtiral District Councils established by the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 

Oh'fect of Acts. — The object of the Acts is to better the condition of agri- 
cultural labourers in rural districts by providing them with suitable dwell- 
ings and garden allotiiieiils. The expression “ Agricultural Labourer '' 
for the purposes of the Acts is defined, by Section 4 of the Act of 1886, to 
mean a man or woman who does agricultural work for hire at any season 
of the year on the land of some other person or persons, and includes hand- 
loom weavers and fishern»en doing work as aforesaid, and also herdsmen. 
It is, however, provided by Section 93 of the Irish Land Act 1903, that the 
expression “Agricultural Labourer" in the Labourers Acts shall also in- 
clude any person other than a domestic or menial servant working for liire 
in a rural district whose average wages do not exceed, 2/6 a day and who is 
not in occupation of land exceding 3/4 of an acre. 

Rents of Cottages and Plots. — ^The Acts do not specify the rents to be 
charged for the tenements ; but Section 29 sub-section 3 of the Act of 1906 
requires that the rents shall be so fixed as to secure a reasonable return 
having regard to the circumstances of the locality affected on the expend- 
iture incurred by the District Council in providing the tenements. By 
“ the circumstances of the locality affected " is meant the facilities which 
it may afford labourers for obtaining employment, the rate of wages or 
average earnings of labourers, and the rents which might be obtained in 
the neighbourhood for similar cottages let by persons other than the Rural 
District Council. 

Financial Provisions. — By the Acts prior to the Act of 1906 loans 
were made by the Board of Works to the rural authorities for the purposes 
of the Act. These loans were made at rates of interest fixed by the Treasury. 

The rates of interest charged on loans varied from time to time, and 
from March 1904 to the passing of the Act of 1906 they were as follows : 


Period. 

Rate of Interest. 

Annuity Covering 
Principal and Interest. 

20 years 

3 ^2 cent. 

£7 os. qd. 

30 „ 

3 V4 »» »> 

£5 I 2 S. 2 d. 

40 M 

4 >» »» 

£5 IS. id. 

50 „ 

4 ^ »» 

£4173. 2d. 
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Number of Cottages frior to 1906. — The total number of cottages built 
under the Acts prior to the Act of 1906 was 20,634 at the time of the 
passing of the Act 887 cottages were in course of construction. The total 
amount of loans sanctioned was £3,415,280. 

The Labourers Act of 1906. — ^The main feature of the Act of 1906 is the 
great change which it makes as regards the rate of repayment for loans 
required for the purposes of the Act. The loans are now to be advanced 
by the Irish I^and Commission on Land Purchase terms, that is, repayable 
by an annuity covering principal and interest of £3 5s, for every £100 for a 
period of 68 years Prior to the passing ot the Act the lowest annuity in 
respect of a loan advanced was, as has been already pointed out, £4 17s. 2d. 
for 50 ytarS“ the longest period ; so that under the new terms the annual 
charge is reduced almost one-third, viz. from £4 17s 2d. to 3 5s. Further, 
it is provided by the Act of 1906 that only 64 per cent, of this reduced charge 
will have to be Ijorne by local rates, the remaining 36 per cent, being 
met by the Covernment Taking these payments into account the annual 
charge on rates per £100 will be reduced from £4 17s. 2d. to £2 is. 7d.or a re- 
duction of almost 57 per cent 

Cost of Scheme.-- ThQ Act of 1906 authorises the Land Commission to 
make advances up to £4,250,000, and it was stated in Parliament that 
this sum ought to be sufficient to provide 25,000 cottages and plots, or in 
other words that the average cost of each cottage and plot should not exceed 
£170. The total amount of the loans issued under the Act of 1906 from the 
time of the passing of the Act until the 31st. of March 1910 was £2,201,340. 
Thus the total amount of loans sanctioned under the Lalx)urers Acts from the 
passing of the first 1 /abourers Act in 1883 until the 31st. of March, 1910 was 
£5,616,620. 


3 . The hoan Fund Board of Ireland, 


The system of issuing to indigent and industrious persons small loans 
repayable by instalments is said to have been introduced into Ireland by 
Dean Swift. The Musical Society which existed in Dublin in the middle 
of the eighteenth century also applied portion of the receipts from its con- 
certs to Charitable Loan Society purposes. The Managers of the Musical 
Society were incorporated by the Act 17 and 18 Gerorge HI. Cap. 12, passed 
in 1778, as a Charitable Loan Society, and were authorised to issue loans 
throughout Ireland. These loans were repayable by instalments, but no 
interest was chargeable on them. 
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In 1823 an Act (4 George IV. Cap. 32) was passed whereby any number 
of persons desirous of forming a Charitable Loan Society were permitted 
to do so. This Act authorised such Societies to charge interest on the loans 
issued by them. Abuses arose, and in 1836 an Act (6 and 7 William IV. 
Cap. 55) was passed authorising the Lord Lieutenant to appoint a Board 
of Commissioners with powers to supervise the working of the various 
Charitable Loan Societies in Ireland. 

This Act was amended in 1843 by the Act 6 and 7 Vic. Cap. 91. Under 
this Act and a short amending Act passed in 1900 the Societies now in exist- 
ence carry on their operations. The following are some of the main 
provisions of the Act of 1843. 

Under Sections 2 and 3 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland appoints the 
Board and its officers. The Board consists of six members and the staff 
consists of a Secretary and Inspector, and occasional clerical assistance. 
Under Section 7 the Board is required to present an Annual Report of its 
Proceedings to Parliament. Under Section 16 each loan society is em- 
powered to appoint a trustee, manager, treasurer, secretary, clerk, messenger 
or other officer Under Section 21 e\'ery treasurer or other person having 
to do with the receipt or custody of money belonging to a society is to 
give such security as the Loan Fund Board may direct. 

Section 24 provides that it shall not be lawful for an>' such scK'iety to 
make any loan on personal security to any one individual at any time exceed- 
ing in amount the sum of £10, and that no second or other loan shall be made 
to the same individual, or to any person on his behalf, until the previous 
loan has been repaid 

Section 27 authorises a rate of discount on loans not exceeding 4d. 
in the £ for 20 weeks, the amount of the principal to l>e received by instal- 
ments at such times and in such proportions as the Trustees or Manager 
may think fit. 

Section 28 empowers the Loan Fund Board to authorise a loan society 
to advance any portion of its funds at interest not exceeding one penny- 
halfpenny per £i per month repayable by instalments at intervals of not 
less than 27 days. 

Section 39 provides that the books and accounts of all loan societies 
are to be kept in such manner as the Loan Fund Board shall direct and ap- 
prove, and they are to be produced on demand to the officer authorised by 
the Board for inspection. 

Section 40 provides that the Trustees and Managers of every Society 
shall forward to the Loan Fund Board annually an abstract of account 
made out to the 31st. December each year. 

The income of the Loan Fund Board is derived from documents sold 
by the Board to the loan societies, e. g. promissory note forms, borrowers' 
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cards, application papers, default notices, etc. and from dividends on stock 
purchased from time to time when the receipts exceeded the expenditure. 
The total receipts amount to about $900 per annum. The expenses, which 
at present equal the income, are made up of salaries, the Inspector's travel- 
ling expenses and subsistence allowance, law costs and printing. The 
Government provides the office of the Society and bears the cost of 
printing the Annual Report. 

The number of societies in operation in 1909 was 51. The amount 
of capital accounted for by the societies as £91,506. The total amoimt 
in circulation was £200,481. The number of loans issued was 35,395. 




ORE^DIOr 


ITALY. 

1 —CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Special Institute.^ for Agricultural Credit 
The Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily. 

Sourceh : 

Annuli del crechto e flclla prcvulenza «• \nno iqii, N yo Credilo a^iano l,a Icgislazioiie ita- 
liaria sul credits agrario,cemio storico e critico dell ’Aw Alessandro Baccaglini - Miuistero 
di AjjHcoltura, Industria e Coramercio (Annals of Credit and Thtiji. - Year loii, No go. 
Agnculfutal Credit. Ttahan Legislation on Agricultural Credit^ Historical and Critical 
Sketch by Adv Alessandro Baccaghnt. - Ministerial Defiartmen' of AgncuUnre^ Industrv 
and Commerce) Rome G Berlero, 19 ii 

I^ggc del 2<) Marzo 1906, N. 100, che istituiscc pressu il Banco di Sicilia uiia Sezione per 
I'csercizio del credito agrarfo (Law of 2gth March, 1906. No. 100, instituting a Depart- 
ment tor Agricultural Credit in the Bank of StciJy). 

Regolamento per resecuzioue della legge predetta, approvato am Reg’O Decreto del dicera- 
bre 1906, N 731 (Executive Regulations of the Above Tjiw approved by Royal De^'ree of the 
2^fd. December t 1906, No, 731). 

Regio Decreto 10 giugiio igog, N. 500 che apporta moditicazioui al regolamento predetlo 
(Royal Decree of lotk June, 1909, No. 500, amending the said Regulations). 

Banco <ii Sicilia. Sessione ordiiiaria del 1911: Rendiconto del Consiglio di Amministrazione 
sul servizio del credito agrario e bilancio conauntivo, escrcizio 1910 (Bank of Sicily Ord- 
inary Session of 19x1 ; Report of the Board of Administration on the Agricultural Credit 
Service ivtth Balance sheet, for the Year, igio), Palermo. A Giannitrapani, I*rinters 1911. 


h\ the tenth number of our Bulletin {31st October, 1911, page 173), 
we began our review of the institutes authorized, special laws, for the 
exercise of Agricultural Credit, with the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples. 

We shall now speak of the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank 
of Sicil}’' : we shall first mention the chief provisions of the law regulating it. 
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§ 1. :Enndamental Principles of the of sgth March, igo 6 , 
and of the Begnlatioms of ajrd, Veeember, xgo 6 . 

Already on the ist. November, 1888, the Bank of Sicily had been auth- 
orised by Royal Decree to conduct agricultural credit operations in accord- 
ance with the law of 23rd. January, 1887 and for this purpose an amoiint 
of two million francs had been assigned to it. But for various reasons the 
results were very small. It was necessary to resort to new measures. The 
Oovernment, the Bank and the Vittorio Ionian uele Savings Bank for the 
Sicilian Provinces conferred together ; they decided on the draft of a 
special bill which was laid before the Chamber of Deputies on the I2tb. 
May, 1^03. This bill which, as regards the funds assigned for agricultural 
credit, did not differ from the law that w^as passed later on, was considerably 
amended in tlie Parliamentary Committee, which presented its report on 
the 30th. June, 1904. The proposals of the Parliamentary Committee 
differed from the Government Bill with regard to the organization of the 
intermediary institutes for the distribution of agricultural credit. The 
Dissolution of the Chamber prevented tht‘ Bill coming up for discussion. 
It w'as, however, again presented on the opening of the new Parliament 
on 1 8th. December, 1904, in the text drafted by the Parliamentary 
Committee, and with slight changes became the law of 2()th. March, 1906, 
N^. 100. 

This law instituted a special De])artment for Agricultural Credit in 
the Bank of Sicily and assigned to it an initial amount of three million 
francs, taken from the reserve fund of the Bank by way of investment 
for the money. 

The Vittorio Enianuele Savings Bank of Palermo also granted this 
Department an advance on current account, of two millions at interest ; 
then, in order to provide it with a means for the progressive increase of 
its available funds, the Bank of Sicily was authorized to undertake the 
work of the Savings Bank for the Sicilian Provinces and invest three tenths 
of the deposits in agricultural credit business (i). According to the law 
above mentioned and the Executive Regulations (2), as agricultural credit 
operations must be understood : (a) discounting of bills drawn by farmers 
and transferred by the intermediary institutes or signed by them: (b) 
discounting of bills directly issued by these last either to obtain funds 
for purchase of farm requisites or for advances to applicants in cases of 

(1) On the 2i8t December, 1910, these deposits reached the considerable amount of 
Irs. 16,4^9,084.75: at that date, then, about five millions were added to the available funds of 
the agricultural credit department. 

(2) The Royal Decree of loth June, X909» No. 500, amended the Regulations of 23rd. De- 
cember, 1906. 
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collective sale of produce, or for supply of the ordinary requirements of 
farms managed by these institutions, or, finally, to supply the defect of 
their own means for granting loans to the farmers. 

According to the principle by which all the special legislation on 
agricultural credit is inspired, the above operations must not be con- 
ducted with private farmers, hut with the insitutioris established and 
working in the provinces of the island ; but their rules must also corres- 
pond with the requirements of the Bank. The regulation specifies 
these institution.'^ as follows : 

{a) agricultural co-operative societies for production and labour 
or such ns in any nuniiicr propose to themselves any agricultural end, le- 
gally constituted as limited liability societies, societies eti commandite 
or societies of collective tilk 

{b) agricultural consortinins, whether co-operati\'c societies or 
corporations, and non-c'o-operntiA c a.gricultural a.ssociations generally, 
in every case legally constituted , 

(r) “ iiionti fruiiientari ”, 

(d) agricultural or rural l)auks, whether they are istituted by corp- 
orate bodies, or pri\'ale societies, under the form of c()-o])crativL‘ or limited 
liabilit\ societes cn commandite or of collective title ; 

(e) legally constituted societies tor trade in products deri\ed from 
the plants of the orange group ; 

(/) agricultural banks working as sa\'ings banks and conducting 
agrkndtiiral credit operations (i). 

Loans should b>' preference be- granted tt> institnU-s ol exclusively 
agricultural character and aims, which principally lend in kind; and also 
grant loans to non-members and allow' them a share in the profits The 
rate of interest may not exceed 4%. 

The law and regulations also contain special provisions regulating 
operations between the iiiterinediary iiisthutioiis and their members. 

First of all the objects for w'hich the loans may be granted are stated ; 

1st h^or operations w'hich enjoy the legal precedence established 
by articles 1,958, X®. 5. and 1,060 of the Civil Code and article of the law 
we are dealing with, whether for harvesting, general cultivation, seeds, 
manure, anticryptogamic or curative or insecticide substances ; 

2nd. for operations enjoying conventional privilege, granted, as 
will be remembered, by the law of 23rd. January, 1887, or for providing 
farms with live stock or material, and all farm requisites ; 


(x) The law and the executive regulation contain a series of provisions favouring and 
regttlatiiig the institution of ** Monti frumentarii ", consortiums and agricultural banks, in 
Sicily. ‘ 
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3rd. for distribution of provisions to tenants engaged as mStayers 
or paying reait partly in kind, and for the distribution of provisions, on 
account of their wages, to workmen in penods of unemployment ; 

4th. for advances against deposit of special agricultural produce, 
<jf easy conservation, to be stored in the collective warehouses It 
is established, in the second place, that the intermediary" institutions 
must only grant loans in favour of the following persons : landowneis 
farming their own lands ; tenants on long lease, mStaycrs, tenants paying 
rent partly in kind, and tenants of agricultural land who have not sublet 
it. This provision clearly tends to ensure the agricultural destination of 
the loan. 

Let us now examine the work of the agricultural credit department 
of the Bank of vSicily in the year loio. 


§ 2. The AfSricnltural Credit of the Hank of Sicily' in njio. 


The data we give in this section are taken from the re])ort of the lioard 
of Management of the Bank, for the working year 10 ro. This report, 
in the first place, shows that the number of institutioiKs, that may do credit 
Irusiness with the Department is continually increasing ; they were 42 in 
1907, III in 1908, 157 in 1909 and 202 in 1910. This last number was made 
up, (31st. December, 1910) of 68 agricultural co-operative societies for pro- 
duction and labour (i), 84 agricultural and rural banks, 11 agricultural 
consortiums, 5 agricultural banks, 5 co-operative wine socictie.s, 3 ‘ ‘ Monti 
Krumentari,’' and 26 agricultural associations ; the total number of members 
exceeded 29,000 and the total capital amounted to over 120,000,000. 
The total amount for which the Bank had granted credits to these in- 
stitutes was, at the same date, 9,690,000 frs., distributed over the various 
provinces as follows : 


Palermo . . 
Messina , 
Catania 
Caltagirone . 
Girgenti . 
Trapani . . 
Syracuse . , 
Caltanissetta 


L. 2,031,000 
„ 72,000 

„ 743,000 

,, 1,420,000 
„ 1,372,500 
,, 1,038,000 
„ 1,202,000 
,, 1,811,500 


But the amount actually employed that year in credit operations 
amounted to 7,119,720.36 frs. In the following table we give data relating 
to it for the four working years of this credit institution : 


(t) Of these co-operative sodetiet, 32 are collective farats and altogether hire an area of 
land of 31,693 hectares. 
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Between the first working year (1907) and the 31st. December, 1910, 
there was, then, an increase of 6,019,464.84 frs. in the amount of the opera- 
tions. This is essentially due to the operations conducted with the inter- 
mediary institutes (i) because those conducted with private farmers have 
decreased more and more. In fact, in the year 1910, out of 25,738 con- 
ducted for an amount of 7,119,720.36 frs., 25,635 were with the intermed- 
iary institutes, the amount being 7,088,265.36, and 103 were operations 
conducted directly with individuals for an amount 31,455 frs. (2). The 
latter are in proportion to the former as 4 to 100, and are evidently far 
less important. 

But in order to have an exact idea of the progress of agricultural 
credit in Sicily, we must consider the operations conducted under various 
aspects ; we must consider the social condition of the borrowers, the pur- 
pose for which the loans were granted, and the kind of cultivation for which 
the3'^ were intended First of all, the total amount of 7,119,720.36 frs. for 
25,738 loans was distri])Uted in 1910 among the different provinces as 
follows : 



Number 

of BUls 

Amount 

Caltanissetta 

5.997 

1,611,194 16 

Palermo 

5.539 

1,572,194.52 

Caltagirone 

5.311 

1.331,354-94 

Girgeuti 

2 . 5 M 

795,968.68 

Trapani 

3.624 

774,217.25 

Syracuse 

2,290 

746,216.65 

Catania 

360 

252,047.51 

Messina 

103 

1 

36,526.65 


These amounts were distributed as follows among the classes of persons 
indicated : 

(t) of 202 institutions for which credits had been opened in 19x0, only 155 conducted 
opesrations with the Bank; the other 47 were not, however, inactive, but, in conceding loans, 
th^ made use of their own resources (capital and deposits) ; as did also the intermediary 
institntions in relation with the Department. 

(a) A decrease of 66 bills for an amount of 22,835 frs in comparison with X909. 
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These loans were granted for different purposes to the above classes 
of borrowers ; 


cultivation generally . . . 

. . 6,038 bills 

forfrs. 

1,300,842.26 

cattle 

. . 2,626 „ 


901,944.27 

collective purchase .... 

94 M 

„ 

694,672.24 

manure 

. . 2,930 „ 

»> »> 

345.732.64 

seeds 

. . 1,199 .. 

1 > 9 } 

227,507.83 

distribution to members . . 

36 .. 

,, „ 

204,713.62 

harvesting 

. . 823 .. 


179.556.63 

advances on produce . . , 

10 „ 

,, ,, 

85,870.67 

machinery 

78 .. 


65.730.32 

implements 

. . 36 


16,141 „ 


Classification of the Operations according 



Seed Crops 

Vineyards 

PROVINCES 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Palermo 

2,401 

59 ^ A 59 -V 

1.326 

339.421.73 

Messina 

if) 

1 . 795-19 

34 

8 , 749-99 

Catania . 

220 

97,521.26 

84 

16,355.00 

Girgenti 

>.853 

450,413 83 

283 

88,675.00 

Trapani 1 

2,809 

380.573.15 

682 

158,34500 

Syracuse 

794 

338 , 53 o .*5 

1,259 

278,662.30 

Caltaniaeetta 

5>663 

1,277,01764 

118 

45,876^, 

1 Caltagirone 

4722 

1,095.45760 

387 

95,88234' 

Total . . . 

18,478 

4.137,768.19 

4.173 

1,031,967.96 

(x) The agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of ^cily also discounted 

145 bills 

for the amount 


The Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily received 
interest of 4 % on the above operations for the year 1910, and the inter- 
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,, farm work conducted by the in- 


termediate institutions . . , 

5 bill for frs. 

13,945*25 

anticryptogamic material . . . 

107 M „ ,, 

12,525.40 

distribution of provisions to me- 



tayers 

II4 M M 

9,662.77 

stock of material 

24 

9 > 244 * ,, 


There were besides 11,618 loans for an amount of 3,051,631.46 frs. 
granted for several simultaneous purposes. 

It will be also well to examine the manner in which the agricultural 
credit operations of the Bank of Sicily were divided according to the various 
kinds of cultivation for vvliich the amounts were intended. This is seen 
in the following table . 


|() the Various Kinds of Cultiiuilion 


p. 

' Orange, nemou, etc 
Oiltivatiou 

Olive Plantatious 

Various Kmds of Cultivation 

Total 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of liiUb 

Amount 

Number 

<) BiUs 

.Vniount 

Number 

ofBUls 

.\mount 

1 , 060 

328,754.99 

122 

21,925.48 

602 

165,132.23 

5 oii 

1.451.69370 

17 

4,920.00 

21 

3 J 34 47 

TO 

1,62700 

98 

20,826.65 

29 

12,021.45 

- 

- 

12 

3.350-00 

345 

129,247.71 

- 

- 

2 

800.00 

357 

106,265.00 

2.495 

646.153.83 

- 

— 

2 

560.00 

I18 

31,903.01 

3.611 

571,381.16 

13 

3,820.00 

6| 

2,150,00 

205 

55,067.10 

2,277 

678,229.65 


- 

2 

1,025.00 

172 

39.361 70 

5.955 

1,1^3.280.94 

60 

L 

28,495.00 

17 

2,685.00 

II5 

37,185.00 

5.301 

1,259,704.94 

1.179 

378,011.44 

172 

32.879-95 

I.59I 

439.891.04 

25>593 

i 

(l) 6,120,518.58 


■*) 9 , 3 ox .78 £». directly for the Intermediary Institutes. 


iary institutions in their turn generally asked 6 % in tlieir operations 
their members. 
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South Western General Printing Oflfice, 1906, 

— l,c r61e des forSts (The Use of Forests). - Rode*, Carrdre, 1906, 
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— I^'ontntation des capitaux verslc reboisement {The Application of Capital to Re- afforestation) 
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Comte DP Roquei'TE-Bttisson : Be deboisement des PjTenees (The Deforestation of the Pyre- 
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— Ba question forestidre daits la zone rnontagneuse des Pyrenees. (The Forestry Question in 

the Mountain Dislncts of the Pyrenees) Tarbes, Vimaid, 1909. 

De Sailly (A) : Ba lutte contre la desertion des montagiios (E^orh to prevent the Deseriiono 
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Rendu of the III Congress (First International Congress for the Management of Mountains) 
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The authors who have recently endeavoured to point out the causes 
of the depopulation of rural districts in France, have found themselves 
in difficulties, and M. Ch. Bournisieii, who some months ago investig- 
ated the question through statistics (i) could think of nothing better to 
say than this k After all we have no sufficient and certain knowledge as 
to the moral condition of the rural population to enable us to discover the 
motives of their voluntary sterility/’ In mountain districts one of the 
most powerful of these motives seems to be deforestation. 

M. Paul Buffault, an inspector of forests, has ascertained that in the 
thirty departments of France which are most denuded of forests, the popul- 
ation diminishes nine times more rapidly than in the other fifty-seven 
where the woods have been preserved. Between 1851 and iqoi the popul- 
ation in Ariege, Haute-Garonne, and Hautes and Busses Pyrenees has 
diminished by 146,000. 

And the rural exodus continues to accelerate depopulation in the de- 
forested departments. Every year young men full of energy from the 
Pyrenees, the Alps and from Ivot, emigrate in crowds to America. A 
century ago Chateaubriand said, “ Forests precede population ; deserts 
follow it.”-^ 


§ I Deforestation f its Character and Reaalta. 

It is necessary to have an exact definition of the word deforestation. 
As M. Paul Descombes wisely remarks, all cutting down of trees is not 
deforestation. Only when the cutting down exceeds due proportions 
and is made too soon , can it he considered an act of deforestation. 

Unfortunately, such injudicious cutting down is too often committed, 
even though it causes calamities which ought to make those who are inter- 
ested reflect. Not a year passes without cries of anguish from people whose 
dwellings are periodically swept away by avalanches or torrents, or swal- 
lowed up by the muddy waves of rivers that have overflowed. After every 
disaster the State sends to these unfortunate people some thousands or 
millions of francs. And every year the State on its own account asks 
from Parliament the necessaiy credit ro repair its roads, dykes and 
broken bridges. The inundation from which Paris suffered in Januaiy, 
1910, and those more recent in Angers, Nantes, Bordeatix, Avignon etc., 
are still fresh in the memory of all. ^ 

ii is a well ascertained fact that inundations do not occur, for in- 
stance, in the Jura , and Ardennes, where the coefficient of afforestation 

(I) la the Jiay* p. ^7* 
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is 30 per cent; but in the region of the Cevennes and of the Central Plateau 
where the coefficient is only from 10 to 12 per cent. The average ratio 
of afforestation in France is only 18 per cent, and according to Demontzey 
there are in the country 1,500 torrents, twice as many as in the rest of 
Europe ; in the French Alps 200,000 hectares are devastated by their over- 
flow against 6,014 in the whole of Switzerland. 


§ 2. The Present State of Poresta in Pranee* 


The too low' ratio of wooded lands in France nevertheless covers 
g, 500, 000 hectares of forest land, including 6,429,435 hectares of coppice, 
2,825,790 hectares of forest trees, and 266,324 hectares of young planta- 
tions (i) . Two-thirds of these forests belong to private individuals, and the 
reniainitig third is administered by the officials of the Waters and Forests 
Service, in accordance with the regulations of the forestry code. 

As M. Paul Descon)bes (2) has pointed out, the condition of these 
different fore.sts varies much according to the man in charge of them. 

The forests that belong to the State are generally considered to be 
i^aodels as regards their management ; they have long been iinder careful 
regulation and are nearly all planted with forest trees ; the clearings have 
been judiciously spaced, marked out beforehand and carefully controlled 
so as to prcser\^e the well grown trees, the timber of which brings a much 
higher price than wood for burning. 

We may add that for half a century tlie economic mistake has no 
longer been madt? of selling a certain number of State forests, spite of the 
protestations of the Administration of Vv^aters and Forests. 

Woods belonging to communes, to public institutions, to hospitals or 
hostels are generally placed under forestry regulations, that is to say, they 
are under the management of the Administration of Waters and Forests; 
the profits are handed to the proprietors after deduction of one-twentieth for 
expenses of management. In spite of incessant requests for permission to 
make special cuts of wood to supply deficits in communal revenues and for 
3*>ermissions to graze cattle and stock, demands which must sometimes be 
jtanted, these woods are kept in ;,oocl condition. Intelligent municipalities 


<i) Figures given by M. AUfUfiFted in tis report an hUbait of tbe Senatorial OomMba to 
exaniinc the bill then before the Chamber of Deputies Intended to favour re^aiforestatiQii and 
the preservation of private woods. Senate, 1909, Ordinary Session. Supplement No. 185 to the 
Report of the Session of the 6th. July, r909. 

(s) Urdiaiseoieatd^lesiiUtkt^ Dpedem, y Botih* mi* 
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which have been wise enough to take hints from the forest off^ials have often 
doubled the produce of their woods by the adoption of judicious measures 
and the carrying out of needful improvements. On the other hand, those 
communal woods which are not under the forestry regime are generally 
destroyed by cattle. In a report made for a parliaiiientar}'' coninnssion, 
M. Fernand David pointed out in the two departments of Savoy and Haute 
Savoie alone the waste of 15,447 hectares of woods belonging to com- 
munes and to public institutions (i), and the communes of the “ landes " 
of Gascony are almost alone in having themselves kept their woods 
in good condition. 

Of the woods belonging to private owners, some are well-kept, and 
others leave much to be desired for the following reasons : 

1. Articles 832 et seqq. of the Civil Code, with regard to the 
division of property in kind are liable to cause serious interference 
with the preservation of woods. The subdivision which does not permit 
of scientific management aral working of forests, generally leads to tlieii 
destruction, and to clearing, pure and simple. Unfortunately, to remefly 
this difficulty it would be necessary to undermine the ver>' foundations of 
the rights of inheritance, and it is very doubtful whether legislators would 
consent to modify them, in spite of recent changes made by the institution 
of the homestead (bien de famille), and the legislation for cheap dwelling.s 

2. l)ii the other hand, before the yield of a forest can be largei>' 
increased, the reserves must be important, and of considerable age, and the 
growth of coppice wood must he encouraged under the high foiest trees 
All this requires long periods of time, far exceeding the duration of huiuaii 
life, and cannot be accomplished without patience and foresight w ith wdiieli 
private owners of forests are not always endowed. 

In spite of these considerations, it appears from some notes sent b}' 
the Minister of Agriculture to M. Audiffred (2) that the extent of the woods 
cleared in the last thirty years by private persons does not exceed 29,034 
hectares, that is 988 hectares per annum, but to this must be added, 
according to a Commission of the Chamber of Deputies (3) “ the extent 
of the forests not under a regular system 'b M. Feruaiid Daviil in No- 
vember, 1908 stated that this amounted to 59,705 hectares, a condition 
which does not warrant unlimited confidence in the statu quo. 


(1) Particulars respecting these woods will be found in the supplement, No 1,993 to the 
report of the session of the Chamber of Deputies of July izth. xqoH, pp. 29 to 32. 

(2) See Report above mentioned, p. 28, 

(5) See Report Suptdement No. 1,993, above mentioned, pp. 27,28. 
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§ 3. State laiervetitiono 

State intervention for protection of forests in France goes back to 
the ancient regime. The forests of Gaul appeared inexhaustible when 
man began to clear them to make room for his dwellings and farms, (i) 
but from the Middle Ages the lords of the soil had to defend that which 
remained from trespassers and flocks, and the preservation of the existing 
woods began by their direct management of their feudal domains, embryo 
of the public domains. The regulations, of which the Fors du B6am, printed 
in 1552, give an example, were added thereto later; and the forest regula- 
tions of Colbert extended in 1699 provinces, regulations of which 

portions still survive in the forestry code of to-day. Since 1827 the com- 
munal forests are under the direct management of the State, and since 
1859 clearing can only be carried out under special authorization. 

It was w'ith the direct intornvention of the State that at the beginnning 
of the XIXth. century Bremontier ro-planted the dunes of Gascony ; then 
Chambndent, in accordance with the law of the roth. of June 1857, t)egan, 
by the re-afforesting the Landes, that appeal to ca])ital and enterpri.se which 
is responsible for the re-afforestation of la Sologne and Dombes. 

In those mountainous regions, where the e^dl results of deforesting 
are soonest felt, the disappearance of the forests has proceeded parallel 
to the opening of new roads, which facilitate the sending down of timber 
and the going up of flocks. 

Surell laid down rules for the application of re-afforesting in correcting 
the beds of torrents ; and the laws of i860 on re-afforestation and those 
of 1864 on the formation of meadows provided for contributions from the 
State and from proprietors to the expenses of the work carried on by the 
Administration of Waters and Forests. 

Unfortunately, private initiative failed to respond to the appeal, 
and the act of April 4, 1882 increased the burdens of the State, suppressed 
those of the communes, divided the work into two categories, and made 
provision for conservation : 

I. The State reserved to itself the right to intervene directly and 
energetically in critical cases by taking exclusively into its charge all 
“ works of restoration rendered necessary by the subsidence of the soil and 
actual and imminent danger. which are declared by law, after due en- 
quiry, to be compulsory. In such cases the State by expropriation or 
friendly arrangement acquires tlic areas so classified. 


(i) See more especially Caesar, De Bdh Ga'ico„ book II, dmp. XVIII { book III, chap. 
XXIX ; book IV, cliap. XXH ; book V, ebap. XXXIl. 
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2. In other cases, when preventive measures were deemed sufficient, 
generous subsidies to be given in the form of trees, labour, or money, were 
awarded in aid of the optional measures to be taken by communes, asso- 
ciations, and public and private bodies. 

§ 4. Reattlta of the I^aw of i88m. 

The law of 1882 allowed the State to advance in the progress of re- 
sioration. The forestry staff was now composed of engineers to whose skill 
and intelligence the country is indebted for the disappearance of many 
destructive torrents in the Alps, the Cevennes and the Pyrenees. In imder- 
taking this work, the Administration entered on a task bristling with diffi- 
culties of every description ; its functionaries invented new methods for 
making unstable ground firm and their artistic sense rendered ^hem more 
careful to preserve the beauties of nature than to leave to posterity testi- 
mony of their own labours. They turned their attention to rustic works 
soon hidden from view by the luxuriant verdure that obliterated from the 
landscape every trace of the hand of man. The extent of these works 
is described in the following note sent in 1909 by the Minister of Agriail- 
ture to M. Audiffred : 

“ The work of re-afforestation began here immediately after the pro- 
mulgation of the law of 28th. July, i860 substituted later by that of 4th. 
April, 1882. 

It is necessary to go back to i860 to give an account of the extent of 
country re-afforested within the prescribed limits as well as of the optional 
re-afforestation undertaken by commiines and private persons aided by 
the State. 

The statistics of 1892 and 1908 show the extent of the tracts re-affor- 
ested since i860. 

1st, Perimeters restored. 


Period 

Area 

Re*afforefited 

Wooded 

Area Restored 

Total Area 

Period of 32 years, from i860 
to 3i8t December, 1892 . 

Hectares 

62.439 

Hectares 

5.981 

Hectares 

68,420 

Period of x6 years, from 31st 
December, 1892 tosist De- 
cember. 1908 

6*. 954 

9.343 


Total . . . 

ia 5»393 


140,7*7 

1 ^ ; 
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2. Optional Reafforestation with Subsidies, 

B«ct. 

Period of 32 years, from i860 to 31st Decen.ber, 1892, tract 


re-a£forested 63,516 

Period of 16 years, from 31, December, 1892 to 31st De- 
cember 1908, tract re-afiorested 42,864 


Total . . . 106,380 

Tbc note thus concludes Numerous re-afforestations ha\‘e been made 
by private persons without State subsidy, but it is impossible to say to 
what extent. 

An approximate idea of these might be obtained, however, accord- 
ing to M. Douis Ducrot, by basing the calculation on the annual re- 
mission of taxation granted by the State. For instance, in 1905, the 
total value of new remissions and of those obtained within less than thirty 
years and still in force at that date, amounted to 151,971 francs. If we 
estimate the average tax per hectare remitted to the land -owner we shall 
find that the number of hectares afforested is probably 133,000. 

Amongst the leaders in optional re-afforestation an honourable place 
must be given to V Association cenfrale pour V amenagement des moniagnes, 
founded in 1904 by M, Paul Descombes for the purpose of farming on long 
leases those communal lands in the high valleys and table-lands which are 
devastated by the flocks coming up from the plains, famished by their 
long journey ; also to improve the condition of the commons, to make roads, 
shelters for shepherds, meadows of which the forage crops will provide 
litter for the cattle, to plant trees on steep slopes, and brushwood on rocky 
ground, to preserve wooded pasturage where cattle will be safe and to con- 
solidate the ground, to encourage the substitution of cows for sheep by the 
organization of dairy associations (truitihres)\ to put a stop to the disast- 
rous joint possession of property between French and foreign communes ; 
to hand over to the commimes improved grazing lands, together with forests 
producing revenue more than sufficient for their maintenance. These 
measures were intended to afford a practical example to the people of the 
connection between well managed grazing lands and forests ; to propagate 
by publications, lectures and congresses the most efficacious means of reg- 
ulating water courses, and to solve the double problem of preserving 
to the mountains their soil and their population, botli problems having the 
same solution.*' 

Sui^rted by the liberality of its subscribers, by the subsidies of the 
State, the Departments and the Chambers of Commerce, seconded by some 
early converted mountain dwellers, then by its former adversaries, the as- 
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sociation stopped the deterioration of its first territory of 2,000 hectares, o 
which the improvement still goes on without expense to the communes to 
whom it belongs. Its object lessons have now spread into twelve territories 
among the three departments of the Pyrenees and the department of Alpes- 
Mari times ; under its auspices has also sprung up the “ Association Dau- 
phinoise, the “ Sylviculteurs de Provence,** the Etudes Limousines. " 
The Touring-Club and the French Alpine Club did not hesitate a moment 
about joining the movement, and in 1907, the first international Congress 
for the Management of Mountains which met at Bordeaux was universally 
applauded. 


§ 5. Where the taw is Deficient, 

Can it be said that the law of 1882 suffices for all requirements ? M. 
F. Briot (i) has recently maintained that it does, but his opinion is not 
shared by the Commission on Agricnilture at the Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. Fernand David in the name of this Commission makes the following 
criticisms on the present legislation (2) : 

The first paragraph of art. 2 of the law of April 4th., 1882 runs thus ; 

It can only be decided by law whether works of reparation rendered 
necessary by the deterioration of the soil or by present and imminent 
dangers shall be considered works of public utility.** 

Therefore works required by those lands which have not deteriorated, 
nor undergone denudation, nor been injured by landslips are not to be con- 
sidered works of public utility. That is to say that the law is applicable 
only to torrents and to the living rock. State purchase of such lands, 
which in all France amount only to 200,000 hectares, would scarcely permit 
of starting works required for correcting river beds and regulating the 
gradient of watersheds. It is clear that planting with trees a space as 
narrow as the bed of a torrent cannot act efficaciously on the watercourse, 
still less on the river into which it fiows. It can do no more than prevent 
the subsidence of banks which are at their base stengthened by dams and 
masojiry. 

Besides, tliis section of the act is applicable only to districts where 
torrents exist, and extensive woods like those of the Central Plateau, where 
the subsoil is strong enough to resist tirosiou, are entirely excluded. Yet 
in the Central Plateau are the sources of those rivers the overflow of which 
is most sudden and dis^trour. 

(i) F BRior : BcUmmiSt ferSfs si pdtumges das montagitts (Woodt> Forests and Moan* 
tain Pastures) iu the < Revue des Peux Mondes » xst July, 190S. 

(s) dumtaw or Eepatlo^ Senkst of Ka 1994. 
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The Commission of Agriculture considers that the law ought to be so 
modified that those works ^all be declared of public utility which not only 
aim at the restoration of the soil in case of present and imminent danger, 
but also at such re-afforesting as is needful for the regulation of watercourses. 
The choice of land for re-afforestation ought to be made wherever it may 
be deemed necessary, even in districts without torrents, such as the Central 
Plateau. The Commission of Agriculture demands further modifications 
in the laws. It has been observed that the associations of the law of the 
ist. July, 1901, mutual aid societies, savings banks and insurance companies, 
seeking safe and lucrative investments for their capital, to the amount 
of 1,000 millions, are often prevented both in law and in fact from employing 
it in re-afforestation : 

(a) To prevent the reconstitution of mortmain, the law of the ist. 
July, 1901 forbids associations merely declared as such, to hold real estate 
other than that arising from the subscriptions of their members, except 
those buildings which are used as the seats of their administration, and for 
their meetings, or buildings strictly necessary for carrying out the objects 
they have in view. They therefore cannot possess woods or land to be 
planted with trees unless their object is clearly re-afforestation. 

(b) The same holds good for associations declared to be of public 
utility, which, whilst they may receive gifts or legacies of real estate, are 
obliged to sell such real estate if not necessary for their working, and to 
invest the price in conformity with the law. 

(c) On the other hand, mutual aid societies, recognised as institutions 
of public utility, may (art. 20, law of the ist. April, 1898) possess, 
sell and exchange real estate to the amount of tluee-fourths of their 
property. 

(d) Finally, savings banks have no right to possess woods and land 
to be afforested, although, by the terms of art. 10 of the law of the 20th. 
July, 1895, they are permitted to invest a part of the savings in the pur- 
chase and tba^ erection of cheap dwelling houses, to say nothing of other, 
investments more risky than the purchase and working of forest land. 

It is not enough for the legislator to permit, advise or even order 
corporate bodies to purchase forest lands ; he must also, if possible, ensure 
them means of working such property rationally and economically. If 
insurance companies which are not, ubject to the legal restrictians im- 
posed on the bodies of which we have spokem, have not been desirous to 
inmrtixi fosest lands, it is because they have no competent staff to work 
the forests scientifically the only way in which they can be made remuner- 
ative. And this obstacle is always in the way of other corporate bodies, 
..even if the legislator ^shoujd remove all l^al hindrance to their possessing 
forests, . , 
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Now the State has been compelled for more than a century to adminis- 
ter with its own staff the woods belonging to communes, departments and 
public institutions. It may be said that it alone in France possesses a com- 
petent technical staff, and if the cultivation of woods is now considered 
throughout the country to be a science, on the same footing for instance 
as the cultivation of the vine, it is owing to the functionaries of the Adminis- 
tration of Waters and Forests. 


§ 6 . Projects of Reform, 


It was therefore inevitable that the idea should be brought forward 
tliat it would be desirable to ask the State to extend the benefits of the forest 
regime to woods belonging to associations and private individuals. In 
forests placed under this system irregular modes of working and clearing 
would be checked at their source. 

Many bills have been brought forward to remove the legal obstacles 
in the way of the employment of associated capital in afforestation. After 
a series of modifications in detail into which it is now impossible to enter, 
one of tiiese bills was discussed and adopted by the Chamber of Deputies 
in the session of the 12th. March, 1909. After that the Commission ap- 
pointed to examine it proposed its adoption, pure and simple, in the Senate, 
There is therefore every reason to hope that it will soon become law. W’e 
give a brief summary : 

To facilitate their preservation and working, woods belonging to asso- 
ciations recognised as being of public utility and to registered mutual aid 
societies are subjected to the forest regime under the same conditions as 
those of public bodies. At the request of such societies, certain provisions 
of the forest code (enumerated in art. 3.) are extended to woods belonging 
to private owners and to societies for mutual assistance. The associa- 
tions constituted under art. ii § 2 of the law of the ist. July, 1901, 
are empowered to receive woods, forests or land for planting either as 
a free gift or for payment (art. 4). Savings banks are authorised to 
employ in the same way the fifth part of their capital or the whole of 
their incomes. 

After the adoption of this bill by the Chamber, the Agricultural Com- 
misrion proposed that Parliament should make the needful modifications 
in the law of 1882. When these measures have passed, nothing will be 
needed except to ensure the support of private individuals. 
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§ 7. The Winning over of PubUe Opinion. 

It is indeed indispensable to the cause of re-afforestatiou that public 
opinion should be on its side, for, with its support, all is possible, witliout 
it, nothing. In his report to the Senate, M. Audifired told of a district 
in Drdme where, with the consent of the inhabitants, some fine plantations 
had been made. For defence against a torrent it was deemed necessary 
to acquire some important land belonging to one of the villages. But 
without the use of these lands the livelihood of the inhabitants became 
precarious. The mayor of the commune having carefully studied the case, 
and being authorized by all thOvSe interested, came one day with an offer to 
the Administration, viz. to yield not only the district desired, but also all 
the property of the village itself for the sum of 200,000 francs, on condition 
that the villagers should be granted land in Algeria. Such a transaction 
under exceptional circumstances, may be very advantageous both to the 
State and the dispossesssed proprietors. But in most cases, it is by fa- 
cilitating the increase of the yield obtainable from a section of their lands 
that the proprietors c^n be induced to provide themselves with a new 
source of revenue by re-afforesting part of their land. Even a rapid journey 
through mountainous districts suffices to give convincing proof that the 
value of grazing lands* may not only be doubled but increased five-fold 
and, thus, unproductive land may become very remunerative. 

When it is demonstrated to the mountain dweller that he will be 
given the means of keeping a larger stock of cattle, better fed and 3deldirg 
more per head, he will no longer obstiratcly continue to live in misery 
and offer pertinacious opposition to re-afforestation. He will con.e to 
understand that plantations of trees round fields shelter them from the 
drying and other destructive effects of the winds, and that the pastures 
thus sheltered are of more value, and are more fertile than those that arC 
wind-swept. He will agree to have wooded fields as well as meadows and 
woods. For the renewal of pasturage injured by the trampling of sheep, 
it may be desirable to reduce the live stock. The State may insist on this 
by granting a temporary indemnity per head of cattle removed. It may 
also hire mountain grazing lands. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that this change in the mind of 
the peasant can be rapid ; neither to-day nor tomorrow will he of his own 
free will consent to such improvements even when financially assisted by the 
State, but such is the way with all improvements. Forty years ago, com- 
munes not isolated in the mountains, but at the very gates of industrial 
centres, refused for the building of their roads subsidies of from 30,000 to 
40,000 francs, offered to them on the sole condition of borrowing 4,000 
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or 5,000 francs for thirty years from the road fund to be invested at an 
interest of 4 per cent with repayment at the end of thirty years. Fif- 
teen years later, these same people who had refused the enormous benefits 
offered them, solicited much smaller sums to make a network of means 
of communication, at very heavy expense to themselves. 

It will be with re-afforestatioii and with the cultivation of grass lands 
as with all other great enterprises for the benefit of the public. They will 
only be effected when the mountain farmer has recognised the tmth that 
it is his interest to transform a part of his estates into forest lands, and 
his poor pastures into good meadows, and, thanks to irrigation, to make 
meadow's and pastures on soil hitherto unproductive. To bring about these 
conditions is not beyond the intelligence and zeal of the staff of the Forestry 
Administration. 
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REGENCY OF TUNIS, 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


French Agricultural Colonization in Tunis, 
Summarised from the most Recent Documents. 
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The year iqii has been marked by a fact, which, better than any other, 
coufiniis the interest taken by the French Government in the development 
of the Regency of Tunis : taking advantage of the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of opening a railway, the Preisident of the Republic did not 
hesitate to leave the capital to visit Tunis. The daily press did not fail, 
as might be expected, to proclaim the great importance of this event and, 
more than ever, the attention of the French people was drawn to a country 
so near them. 

The presidential journey was indeed only the crowning of an untiring 
propaganda and the culmination of a colonial policy followed out with 
A remarkable spirit of continuity’' for thirty years. To indicate the broad 
lines of this policy will be the best means of making the results appre- 
ciated. 


§ I. The Bedinsilnga of the Protectorate* 

Wliile many years passed before an era of peace dawned for Algiers, 
Tunis submitted, in less than two short campaigns, to the French domina- 
tion. The new Government, under the name of a Protectorate, first 
attended to organising the local administration, then it boldly started on 
public works. In a few years, it had constructed a net-work of roads and 
tlie railway-line which, previous to the French occupation united Tunis 
to the Algerian frontier, was enlarged by a net-work of narrow gauge 
lines. Thus the land was soon ready to allow of colonization taking root 
in the country. 

The organisation of landed property in Tunis was favourable to this 
colonization. In Algeria, property is generally collective and it takes 
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much time to transform it peaceably into private property easily trans- 
ferable to Europeans, In Tunis, on the contrary, property belongs to the 
individual or to the family, so that transactions between Europeans and 
natives can be effected in the ordinary ways. 

By a bold reform, the first President-General, M. Canibon, introduced 
a land regime intended to facilitate and safeguard the purchase of 
land. The beylical decree of ist. July, 1885, amended by the decrees of 
15th. and i6th. March, 1892 and 24th. December, 1898, adapted the cele- 
brated Australian law, known as the “ Torrens Act,” to local requirements. 
By registration in a Land Register with certain formalities and after an 
inquiry at the end of a fixed time, the ownership of the land is settled 
no counter claim can be made, and by changing the entry in this 
same register, the property can again be transferred from one person to 
another : also mortgages or other actual rights can be created, annuHed 
or transferred. 

After several years of hesitation on the part of the Colonists, the legis- 
lation has become so successful that, according to M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
if the movement continue at the same rate as hitherto, in 1954 more tlian 
5 millions of hectares will be registered : that is to say, half the area of the 
Regency. 


§ 2. Tire Government and the Colonists. 

The manner in which the public authorities have understood their 
relations with these purchasers deserves mention. 

The first colonists who presented themselves, owners of large capital, 
formed large estates without any interference on the part of the vState, 
and when, some years later, in 1890, the State thought it necessary to inter- 
vene, the official who was charged with the organisation in Tunis of a sendee 
of colonization, M. Paul Bourde, perfectly understood that the role of the 
public authorities should be rather that of encouraging individual initia- 
tive than of superseding it. He tried to make known in France, the re- 
sources of every kind that Tunis offers, so as to induce those interested to 
avail themselves thereof, at the same time not hiding from them any of the 
dif^culties that would confront them. He formed an Inquiry Office to furn- 
ish future emigrants with all information likely to help them in their 
decision, to obtain for them reduced rates of travelling, from their hoipe to 
the colony, and finally to facilitate installation, by further information 
given on their arrival in Tunis. 

The Government did not stop there. To prevent the loss of time 
to immigrants before the purchase of an Arab estate could be concludedi 
it did not hesitate to appropriate the beylical domain for colonization, 
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and when the resources of this property were exhausted, others were pro- 
cured by means of exchange and even purchase, 

A decree of ist. September, 1897 thus createds pedal funds for colon- 
ization and for re-investment in real estate, having for its object the pur- 
chase of land ior allotment. This fund received in 1900 an initial en- 
dowment of 1,500,000 francs, increased by l million in 1904, by 500,000 
francs in 1905 and by 5 millions in 1907. These endowments have allowed 
of the purchase of large extents of land. I^ands, duly surveyed, divided 
into lots, bounded and matriculated, are sold at any time and on the 
spot to every French buyer who may present himself in Tunis at the 
Estate Office and pay the price. The future colonist, the moment he 
lands, may go and visit the land for sale, and when he has made his 
choice, he has only to deposit the amount or the part payable in cash, 
and to sign the deed of sale to become definitely the owner. The only 
restrictions to his right of ownership are the obligation to build, to instal 
a French family, and to improve the land, within a year, and the inter- 
diction during ten years, of re-selling to persons not approved of by the 
administration. Thanks to this very simple system, the future colonist 
loses neither time nor money in preliminary proceedings. M. Fallot; who 
was at the head of the Service of Commerce and Immigration in Tunis, 
quotes the following example which shows with what rapidity the adminis- 
trative formalities can be completed : a visitor to the Universal Exhib- 
ition of 1900, by chance entering the room of Tunisian colonization, saw 
there a notice on lands for sale. Struck by the facility for enterprise, 
he that evening took the express for Marseilles and the next day crossed 
to Tunis ; a week later he signed the deed which made him a landowner. 

From 1892 to the end of 1908, the State gave, directly or indirectly, 
in the North of Tunis, 1,281 rural lots for colonization, covering a total 
area of 113,000 hectares. In the South, it sold 491 lots, of an area of 86,000 
hectares, intended for olive plantations on certain conditions. So it es- 
tablished 1,772 families on 200,000 hectares. 

Eet us add that, to prevent the colonists being too isolated, the State 
reserves in the centre of the principal allotments a piece of ground, where, 
directly the want is felt, public buildings, that civilization requires, will be 
erected: a post office, school, church, police station etc. Near at hand 
are traced out and offered for sale urban lots, where merchants and manu- 
facturers may establish themselves. In this way, the future is assured 
without useless expense ; the centre will remain a hamlet or grow to a 
town without anything hindering the advancement that the free play of 
economic forces reserves for it. 

Finally, once the colonist is settled, the Tumsian Administtation 
places at his disposal its agricultural service, whose agents eaiplain to him 
the methods which have given the best results on the oldest {»optities, 
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and the difference between the s^cultural usages in France and those 
which seem most suitable in the colony. This officious zeal can never be 
indiscreet or tiresome, since it is only exercised in favour of those who ask 
for it, and within the limits of their requirements. 

In short, the Tunisian colonist only receives from the State information 
which he is invited to examine and verify on the spot himself; he acquires 
the property he visits and chooses with his own money; he is in no sense 
a mere agent of State enterprise ; he is a free man, acting on his own in- 
itiative, who attempts, at his own risk and peril, risky enterprises, 
because, after due study he believes he can carry them out to a successful 
end. If he has presumed too much on his strength, capacities or resources, 
he can only blame himself. 


§ 3 . The Type of Tunisian Colonist, 


The results of this policy are easy to see. In appealing to personal 
energy and self-help, really picked men are attracted to the soil of the 
Regency. — What strikes one, wrote M. I^uis Amould at the time of the 
presidential journey, is the remarkably high standard of the Colonists 
of Ttmis. — All who have associat ed with them have been struck by 
their intelligence, their quick wit, their education, their exalted ideas, 
and we ourselves have very often had days and evenings of conversation 
with them which will remain among our memories as some of the pleasant- 
est. These men, who have nearly all received a careful education, belong, 
for the most part, to the middle class and aristocracy : a certain number 
are retired officers, many young men of excellent family. All, having 
heard speak of this new France which was opening up at a distance 
of a few hours from the old, left with their capital or that of their 
relatives, to be something or somebody, better even than in their birthplace, 
or where their carreer might cause them embarassment, giving themselves 
more trouble, no doubt, but more proudly keeping their complete inde- 
pendance and expanding their domineering need of enterprise. One is 
under the impression that a rare selection has been made in France ; in 
rich circles, one is not far h:om thinking that these educated, determined, 
energetic men are amongst the best ; that here is the flower of a race 
which is recovering its full vigour and splendour through being planted in 
Tunisian soil ; and at the sight of these members of the French aristocracy 
or the army who have made themselves pioneers of African agriculture, 
one wanders whether, obeying perhaps an instinctive law of heredity, 
they renew tkt venerable tradition, re-uniting themselves by their kind of 
life to thw ancestors, nc^des and soldiers, who were the first to clear and 
the land of France. 
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This view, on the whole, seems unassailable. It will, however, be as 
well to carefully distinguish between the three large kinds of French owners 
who meet in Tunis : 

The Limited Company ; 

Tlie smaller association and the large individual proprietor ; 
The small proprietor. 

We shall now briefly study the results obtained by all of them. 


§ 4 . The large Colonization Companiea. 


The Limited Liability Company was the first to appear on the soil of 
Tunis. The Enfida estate was thus formed, the area of which is nearly 
100,000 hectares. It had been given by Sadok Bey to liis minister Kheir- 
eddine who, after his disgrace, sold it, in 1879 ** Marseillaise Society 

of Industrial Credit and Deposit.*’, It was later ceded to a new company 
formed with a view to exploitation : the “ Franco- African agricultural 
and real estate company.” However, it was only in 1881, after the en- 
trance of the French troops into the country, that the buyers of Enfida were 
able to send their representative to establish himself there. At that 
time the estate was nothing more than an uncultivated desert, the whole 
of the nomad population Of which had fled into Tripolitania. There were 
only two miserable villages inhabited by Berbers and a bordi» ^ Arab 
building in ruins, where the seat of the company was established. In 
time the emigrants came and began to cultivate the soil on the half share 
system. A vineyard of 300 hectares and an olive grove of 100 hectares were 
laid out. Around the old bordj restored, the company erected numerous 
buildings for the housing of its staff, cattle and crops. Its immense cellar 
can hold 20,000 hectolitres of wine. A whole village was built, called 
Enfidaville; it contains more than 700 Europeans, and has a chapel, school, 
post and telegraph offices and an hotel. Every week an important market 
is held in the large square. 

The same company works, at a distance of 21 Kilometres from Tunis, 
the property of Sidi-Tabet, the area of which is 5,000 hectares. In 1881 
it was an immense plain, chiefly uncultivated and covered with tbidcets 
of jujube trees. To-day 600 hectars are under grain, 300, meadows, 200, 
vineyard, 150, irrigated land; 1,250 hectares are reserved for pasture and 
fallow ground, and 2,500 are let or given in farms or on the half share system 
to the natives. In the middle of a eucalyptus wood numerous buildings 
have been raised for dwellinghouses, cellar, cow-house, sheep-pen, work- 
shops etc., a chapel, school, caf^ and restaurant have been added. 4 
stud, which was the origin of the first formation of the estate, has lemained 
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one of its most importent features. On this vast property there is a popul- 
ation of more than 75 Euorpeans and 2,000 natives. 


§ 5, The large Proprietors, 

An excellent example is furnished by Creteville, 20 kilometers from 
Tunis, as to what can be done on a large private estate. 

In the midst of a plain then almost entirely imcultivated, a retired 
cavalry officer, M. Maurice Crete, settled in 1885, on a property he had 
just bought. To begin clearings without delay he had to live in a tent, 
whilst waiting for a more comfortable shelter. Now Creteville is a village, 
provided with a church, post, telegraph and telephone offices, police station 
and school, and a steam tram service which goes in one hour to Tunis. ‘ 


§ 6 . Agricultural Probation. 

One of the most unquestionable advantages of large estates in Tunis, 
both those held by limited liability companies and those cleared by the 
efforts of one owner, was to allow the importation of the system of agri- 
cultural probation terms on the soil of the Regency. 

Since 1898 there has existed a colonial school of Agriculture at Tunis, 
which tries fo teach the kind of farming which the future colonists will 
require to practise later : grain, vine, olives, fruit trees, vegetables, also the 
breeding of various kinds of domestic animals. They teach, besides, colo- 
quial Arabic, hydraulic agriculture, colonial hygiene, the economic geo- 
graphy of the colonies and colonization , rural law and Tunisian legis- 
lation etc. Finally the pupils are taught riding and smith's work and car- 
pentry. 

It is evident that besides the considerable interest which these various 
branches of study offer the young men called fo live in Tunis, the mere 
fact that their studies are made in the same centre where later they will 
apply their knowledge, constitutes an excellent means of preparation 
for them. 

In a way they become morally acclimatized and begin their ex- 
perience of the men and things of the country. The management of 
the school tries all in its power to make this assimilation of Tunisian 
things easy to the pupils : the holidays are spent in visits to the nearest 
estates, and during the Easter holidays the pupils, under the care of a pro- 
fe^or take a trip of ten days across the country on horseback, sleeping 
under tents. 
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However perfect may be its organisatioii, a school nevertheless does 
not fully represent real conditions. The question of the net cc^t of 
production of a crop which is the main point on the farm, there necessarily 
becomes secondary : not to exceed the funds placed at his disposal is the 
only financial preoccupation of the director and this gives a somewhat 
abnormal character to the otherwise excellent work and one which it is 
important not to imitate in current agricultural practice. It is then ne- 
cessary that the future colonists, on leaving this scientific institution should 
be placed for some time amongst the ordinary conditions of practical 
agriculture, which later they will have to exercise and the more prosaic 
object of which is to realize profits. 

The Department of Agriculture at Tunis was fully aware of this necess- 
ity. Not only does it grant scholarships to the most deserving pupils 
in its school, which allows them to serve an apprenticeship on a large 
farm, but it uses its influence with the proprietors to encourage them to 
receive these apprentices, and also with future colonists, whether or no 
they may have passed through the school at Tunis, by showing them the 
usefulness of preparing themselves by apprenticeship for the undertaking 
they contemplate and places them in correspondence with owners willing 
to receive them. 

The apprentices are lodged and boarded at their own expense on the 
estate. They take part in work of all kinds, superintend the workmen 
and are gradually trained to all the thousand details of a farm, till they feel 
capable of imitating what they have seen done and of mans^ng an estate 
in their turn. Numbers of young men hesitating and rightly so, to invest 
their capital in an enterprise for which they felt themselves insufficiently ex- 
perienced, have decided to launch out, after acquiring enough agricultural 
knowledge as the result of such apprenticeship. Many who considered 
themselves beyond the age of sitting on a school bench have become 
apprentices without passing through any agricultural school. It would cer- 
tainly have been better for them to possess some theoretical knowledge, 
but pressed for time, they have sacrificed the useful for the indispensable. 
So they work under the direction of experienced colonists, who, having 
themselves passed through all the difficulties at the beginning and having 
overcome them, are now more capable than any of giving advice and exam- 
ple, of showing the rocks to be avoided and of marching direct towards 
the end in view. 


§ 7 . The 0 / Imrge 

I^aige Tunisian estates thus serve an educational purpose of which 
one cannot ^ak too highly* They are subject however, to many draw* 
backs, or at least, serious ffifficolties. Since 1897, M. Jules Sauiin» in the 
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Revue de Paris, drew up the following pessimistic balance sheet : Take 
the list of the large estates in Tunis, and you will scarcely find a dozen 
that are prosperous.** And yet, many amongst them have been managed by 
eminent practical men, zealous and conscientious; but, notwithstanding their 
efforts, the weight of general expenses, work badly done, the waste of raw ma- 
terials, jeopardised the business entrusted to them. Nothing ever supplies the 
place of that feeling of affection with which a French peasant does his 
work and cares for his animals. The large vineyards which have survived 
all dangers have generally been managed by the owner himself, surrounded 
by his children or a special staff, devoting the greatest efforts to the super- 
vision of his estate. Notwithstanding this, the upkeeping of a hectare 
of vines still costs him from 500 to 600 francs, whereas a vineyard entrusted 
to a family of French cultivators demands at most thirty da}/^ of a man*s 
work and thirty days of a woman's or child's.*' (i) 

If one wishes to raise other crops than the vine, the grouping of farm 
premises on the same spot presents, in itself alone, still more serious draw- 
backs. As the author of the article we have just quoted shows, wheat 
and forage crops necessitate considerable work of transport from the farm 
to the fields and from the fields to the farm ; a hectare of land requires 30,000 
Kilogrammes of manure every three years, that is to say, 10,000 Kilo- 
grammes a year. Soil thus manured gives 10,000 Kilogrammes a hectare 
of dry produce, hay, straw or wheat. Bach hectare under cultivation 
then entails transportation of 20,000 Elilogramnies every year. If a field 
be at a short' distance from the farm, a man will accomplish this work in 
four or five days. If, on the contrary, the field is at several Kilometres 
from the house, the same work takes from 15 to 25 days a year, that is to 
say, an expense of 40 to 70 francs a hectare, which absorbs all the profits 
of the crops. 

These considerations, of which no one will contest the value, have 
been influential in determining a considerable development in small farms 
in Tunis. These small farms are either freehold or rented on the mitayer 
system of half share. 


§ I. Small Matatea, 

We have seen how persevering have been the efforts of the Government 
for the spread of small farms. We must now examine the results of its 
action. 

At the beginning, land was sold for cash only and this was an obstacle 
in the way of the peasants who rarely have large sums to dispose of. The 

{%) Jbtma 4e PofU, xsth November, 1897, pp. 347-34^ : Le peuidemeiit Fran^ de la 
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three oldest centres have existed since 1895 : Oum-Zid> near Mateur, 
comprised 400 hectares and 9 lots : I<es Nassen, dose to Tunis, 134 hectares 
and 4 lots ; Bordj-Toiita, near Tebourba, 1,536 hectares divided into 26 
lots. At Oum-Zid, four lots have been bought by one proprietor alone, 
two have been resold to Italians, two lots only now remain to the first 
buyers. At Nassen, one of the lots has passed successively through the 
hands of four different owners ; the second has been allotted between 
six small Sidlian Colonists, two lots still remain to the two original propriet- 
ors, who were tyro peasants. At Bordj-Touta, there remains only one 
of the original buyers, a smith in the neighbouring village of Tebourba ; 
all the others have left and two or three owners possess eight or ten lots. 

In view of such a state of things, the Government has modified its 
course of action. In payment of the lands it sells, it now allows the price 
to be paid in as many annual instalments, as the buyer may desire, as long 
as these instalments are not more than ten. During the first four years, 
it asks for no interest ; for the fifth and sixth the rate of interest is only 
2 % ; for the last four, it rises to 4 %. As will be seen, the results are most 
encouraging. 

M. Jules Saurin, who has lately studied all the groups created under the 
regime of payment by instalments thus sums up his inquiry into three of 
them : 

1/6 Goubellat, Da Morngghia and Da Merdja of Souk-El-Khemis. 

De Goubellat, formed in 1899, consists of 4,000 hectares, re-divided 
into 70 lots ; it has recently been enlarged by 1,600 hectares, divided into 
15 lots. Of 39 colonists whose origin is known, 19 are peasants, of whom 
II are Algerians, and 20 towns or middle class people. No speculator 
has been seen. The great majority of the first purchasers still occupy the 
soil and have increased its value. The towns-men colonists have given 
up their lots ; not one peasant has left. Nearly all have cleared their 
lands, which were covered with jujube trees, and the green spots of brush- 
wood only form small islets scattered throughout the immense plain, now 
finally subjected to cultivation. 

Da Momaghia, allotted in 1900, (4,000 hectares, 92 lots) is situated 
at 40 Kilometres from Tunis. Of 37 colonists noticed, 27 are peasants, 
of whom 14 are Algerians, 7 are towns-men and 3 speculators : no lot 
has been re-sold, except two, on account of death. All the lands have 
increased in value, fifty houses have been erected and a large majority 
of the colonists are prosperous. 

De Merdja de vSouk-el-Khemis, 105 Kilometres from Tunis, on the rail- 
way, comprises about 3,500 hectares, divided into 31 lots sold in 1901. Of 
27 colonists noted, 9 are peasants, of whom 4 are Algerians, 10 towns-men 
and 8 speculators. Here, the proportion of speculators is mudi higher 
than in the other groups ; several of them, seven years after taking possess- 
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ion, have not yet raised any buildings. The lands generally have increased 
in value, but the number of colonists is far less than on the other lots, 

M. Saurin sees two great truths brought into light by this inquiry : 
the complete success of peasants having some means to dispose of and 
endowed with ordinary personal qualities and the extreme fickleness of the 
bourgeois or townsmen, who do not settle down so easily on the soil. 

It is seldom that peasants fail ; a few, indeed, disposing of insignificant 
sums, had bought their lots prematurely. The greater part of these have had 
immense material difficulties, but nearly all have surmounted the obstacles 
and are now successful. One of the Algerians had not even the where- 
withal to pay the first instalment on his lot, he has to-day raised its value 
and the harvest brings him in every year 4 to 5,000 francs in cereals ; at 
La Momaghia, at Goubellat, at La Merdja, not a single peasant has sold 
his lot. 

The lots bought by the burghers or towns-nien on the contrary show 
continual changes. Some lots have passed through the hands of five 
owners in a period of eight years. At Bordj-Touta not one of the original 
buyers is left, who were all townsmen. At K1 Arich, and Cap Bon, the 
lots acquired by tlie young pupils of the colonial school have nearly all 
passed into the hands of new proprietors. The proportion of these who 
sell their lots is considerable ; they may be reckoned at 60 to 70 %, while 
among the peasants, they only reach 3 %. 


§ 9. Workmen and Metayers, 


The peasants, as we have seen, are people who already possess means ; 
is there room in Tunis for a man who has no other fortune than his arms ? 

In regard to this, it is important to make a distinction. 

Without exception the isolated agricultural workman cannot find 
remunerative employment in Tunis, on account of the cheapness of manual 
labour, but it is the opposite with the father of a family, 35 or 40 years 
of age, who may have three children old enough to work. If an agricultural 
labourer is given a house of two or three rooms, a garden, the right to raise 
chickens and a pig, he is satisfied with 2,000 to 2,200 francs a year, out of 
which he can save from 7 to 800 frs. Now, it is to the interest of the Tu- 
nisian proprietors to employ salaried French workmen under these conditions, 
as M.Saurin has well shown : a family consisting of four persons who work 
on 2,000 to 2,200 francs a year, has a salary of an average of 500 francs 
per person, for 300 days' work, that is to say, fr. 1.60 to fr. 1.65 a day. 
Two workmen at least in a family are capable of pruning vines. Now, 
a pruner is paid 4 to 5 francs a day, and an owner who has 30 hectares of 
vines requires two pruners for two or three months. Here is a sum of 
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6 to 800 francs that he saves the proprietor, and the ordinary day's 
work of the members of a family does not cost him more than i franc 
a day, whereas he pays the Fezzanais fr»i.25 to fr. 1.50. The proprietor 
soon reimburses the interest and supplementary capital that he has to 
spend for the construction of the French family's house(2 to 3,000 francs 
a house). 

The result is still better when the family of salaried labourers is trans- 
formed into a family of mStayers ; which the " Society of the French farms 
of Tunis does, with well merited success. 

This society founded by the indefatigable M. Saurin, makes a contract 
with the French peasants called a contract of “ Master Valet {matire- 
valet). The “ Master Valet ” must be married ; his salary is fixed, and 
varies from 90 to 130 francs a month ; he is lodged, has the right to the 
produce of a garden 1,000 metres square, a poultry yard, a pig and the 
milk of two Arab cows ; his children are paid according to their age and 
work ; he may receive gratuities if the crops are good and his employers 
are satisfied with his services. He engages to work personally under 
the immediate orders of the director of the farm and to follow all the orders 
the latter gives him in regard to agricultural work ; he has to give security 
of 400 francs, for which he is paid 5 % and which can be deducted by instal- 
ments from his salary, if he has not got it on entering. 

Almost from the beginning, the " master valet " makes some savings; 
if he has two or three children old enough to help him in the simple work 
of keeping in order, he succeeds in earning in wages 2,000 francs a year, and 
living on the produce of the farm, he can put about 1,000 francs aside. 
At the end of a few years, he has saved sufficient to become a metayer, 
with every chance of success, since he has acquired the capital and exper- 
ience that makes him valuable. 

The fundamental clauses in the metayer contract are simple enough ; 
" the Company furnishes the land, buildings, animals for work and stock ; 
the threshing machines for cereals, the metayer supplies the small agricul- 
tural implements, (such as cart, reaping machine) and all necessary work 
the division of the produce is by halves, except what comes from the garden, 
poultry yard and milking cow, which belong to the metayer himself, for 
the feeding of his family and servants ; a mitumum of the produce, varying 
from 1,000 to 2,000 francs a year, according to the extent of land entrusted 
to him is guaranteed to the metayer. 

The following is the balance-sheet of a farm thus managed : 

A farm of 50 hectares, of which 10 are under vines, requires a capital 
of 32,000 francs, and brings in roughly zo,ooo francs. The net cost is thus 
divided : purchase of land 7,300 francs ; buildings 5,000 francs ; stock 
3,000 francs ; sundries 4,500 francs. The first expet^e in planting a vine- 
yard is x,2oo francs per hectare. The income comes from the produce 
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of the vines {600 hectolitres of wine sold at 12 francs = 7,200 francs), 
and from 40 hectares under cereal and forage crops, which brings in roughly 
50 to 150 francs a hectare, according to the year and region. 

Thus, as a general rule, in a well managed farm, with a capital of 
32,000 francs one makes a profit roughly speaking of 10,000 francs. This 
remunerates both the cultivator who tills the soil and the capitalist who 
furnishes the necessary funds. Allowing for the division of the gross pro- 
duce between these two, according to the contract of metayage, there still 
remains 5,000 francs each for the peasant and capitalist. 

This is an excellent business for the peasant. As there is no dead 
season in Tunis, one team can well sow 30 hectares to cereals and grass 
and plough 10 hectares of vines. The peasant finds all round him cheap 
supplementary manual labour (as we have already said, the Arab is paid 
fr. 1.25 to fr. 1.50, without food) ; he has besides a threshing machine. 
Under these conditions, even without children old enough to work, he 
scarcely pays 5 to 600 francs worth of supplementary days and can 
always put aside 1,000 to 2,000 francs a year if he is economical and 
works hard. With these savings, he quickly buys himself a farm in a 
country where land costs from 150 to 200 francs a hectare. 

The business is also good for the capitalist, since he makes 12 to 15 % 
on invested capital. It is true that if he does not manage the farm himself, 
he must deduct a part of the yield to pay the expenses of management 
or supervision, but there remains to him 5 to 8 %, without counting the 
increased value of his lands. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from the experience of the “ So- 
ciety of French Farms in Tunis ,•*' 

1) . Every peasant who goes to Africa remains there, — Of 65 heads 
of families employed by the Society in different ways, only four have 
returned to France, two after having made a small fortune rapidly and the 
other two for reasons of health. All those who were endowed with ordin- 
ary intelligence quickly recognized that the country offered them and their 
children a greater future than did France. A first check did not discourage 
them. They began a new career either imder other proprietors, or on a lot 
payable by small instalments. 

2) . AU French peasants who go to Africa become landed proprietors, 

— 25 of the old metayers of the SociHe des fermes franqaises de Tunisie ** 
we to-day proprietors of farms of 50 to 300 hectares. All those who .still 
occupy their m^mrie are all making the necessary money to become pro- 
prietors in their turn, Eight to ten only of the 65 noted will never become 
owners. ^ , 

3) . tvery French peasant who goes to Africa caUs over one or two com- 

bundf^ faot§-.iA support of tfee* assertion* here are 
two cattily observed by M* Saurin. One of the first m^toyer^bcrf tte “ So- 
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ci6te des fetmes fran^aises/’ an old soldier at Tunis, sent for his five brothers 
and two brothers-in-law who in their turn brought two of their relations, 
A metayer of Saint-Pour^ain, in AlUer, sent for his two brothers and a 
cousin. Three years later, one of them attracted two of his relations. 
In this manner are formed hundreds of small currents of emigration 
which, like small streams that feed rivers, end by giving birth to a regular 
influx of emigrants. 

Such results are appreciated, as they deserve, as much by the Govern- 
ment of the Regency as by private initiative. A beylical decree of 12th 
July, 1910, modifying a preceding decree of i6th December, 1903, relative 
to the sale of public lands for colonization, provides especially favourable 
conditions for the overseers, metayers and rural workmen established 
in Tunis for more than five years.” (i) On the other hand. Enfida has laid 
out in the north of its concession four lots of farms, of 50 hectares each, 
sold at 150 Frs. the hectare, a quarter payable in cash, the remainder 
in ten annuities ; the buyers have the faculty of renting in the neighbour- 
hood on the metayer system, 2 to 300 hectares of cleared land, on the one 
condition that they do spring work on it ; during five years they hand over 
to the society 20 % of their crops, 30 % during the following five years, 
then 40 %. which can never be exceeded. Straw and the increase of 
stock are left entirely to them. 


§ 10. JSoonomic Works. 

Such conditions are favourable to a beneficient current of co-operation 
and solidarity between the capitalist and the farmer. Moreover this 
exists already, growing ever stronger and stronger, amongst the Tunisian 
colonists. 

After the unfortunate attempt of the ''Agricultural Syndicate of 
North Tunis,” a Chamber of Commerce was first formed at the time when 
M. Cambon was President-General, which became a little later, the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture as well. At the same time the Regency came under the 
influence of the mutualist movement thanks to the efforts of an old colonist 
of Sidi-Atman, between Mateur and Tebourba, an ex-officer, M. Marc 
de Bouvier, A firm partizan of Agricultural credit, the working of which 
he had st.udied in Germany, he made a very forcible report to the Associa- 
tion of tlic Colonists of Tebourba, which won their apx>roval. 

The Chamber of Agriculture took the question in hand and asked 
the Government to introduce the French laws of 1894 and 1899 on agrkml- 

it) The csempSete lest of the dteee is Ui be ftniad in the ^ Jcwnal CttM iMska” 
rotti Aoptot* raxo. 
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tural credit into Tunis : it was at once granted (the decree of 2nd May, 1905). 
They did better still. Imitating France and Algeria, Tunis succeeded 
in getting the Bank of Algeria to place at its disposal, for purposes of mutual 
agricultural credit and without interest, the sum of one million francs 
to be repaid by Tunis in 1912 or 1920. The State undertook to advance 
four times the working capital of the Provincial Bank. 

The Colonists immediately founded the ''Provincial Bank of Mutual 
Agricultural Credit of North Tunis** The capital subscribed by them and 
deposited in full is 50,000 francs. The State quadruples this sum and 
with the money of the Bank of Algeria makes advances of 200,000 francs, 
and by depositing this sum with the Algerian Company, this bank has 
opened at the Provincial Bank a line of credit for four times this amount, 
that is to say, for 800,000 francs. Such is the working capital available for 
the 4,000 French agriculturists in Tunis, colonists or agricultural workmen. 

The colonists who did not agree amongst themselves the previous 
years, hastened to join. There are now affiliated to the Provincial Bank 
15 local banks, with 519 members. During 1908, the Provincial Banks 
discounted or renewed 1,192 bills amounting to 1,346,000 francs, each with 
an average of 100 to 2,000 francs. With one single exception, these banks 
have not suffered losses. 

Not only proprietors, but farmers, managers, workmen, have access 
to these agricultural banks. The Natives are admitted, but show great 
repugnance to any idea of association, and respect to the letter the precept 
of the Koran which does not allow a good mussulman to lend money: it 
is very difficult too to get satisfactory guarantees from them. All the same, 
the colonists hope little by little to convert them to these advantageous 
loans. 

The same current of solidarity led to the formation of the "Agricul- 
tural Association,** 

Remote, as they are, from the towns, particularly from Tunis, some 
at a distance of 150 Kilometres, the colonists of the North were entirely 
in the hands of their tradesmen and buyers for their supplies or sales, or 
else they were compelled to take an expensive journey. There was not 
even a market price published for cereals. 

Thanks to MM. de Carnieres, and de Bouvier and an old cavalry officer, 
the Count Edouard de Warren, who is the president, the Association 
agricole de la Tunisie ** was founded in 1907, without capital, but full 
of activity. 

From July of the same year a beylical decree authorised the formation 
of agricultural co-operative societies, and commercial societies, as corporate 
bodies, receiving from the State advances to the amount of double their 
paid-up capital. 
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In the following April, after large Mutual Aid meetings at Bija and 
Tunis, the “ Agrictdtural Association '* responded to the spirit of the decree 
and organised co-operation by the help of shares of 20 francs, for which 
bearers assume liability to the extent of 15 times their value. 

** U Association Agricole ** now comprises nearly the whole of the 
JPrench colonists. A commercial committee centralizes their demands 
for purchase of manure, sulphur, string, food for cattle etc., and their 
offers for sale of cattle, cereals, wine, grain, etc. A Section d* etudes 
meets once a month in the building of the Chamber of Agriculture to unite 
and discuss ideas and experiences on agricultural matters and mutuality. 
The adherents meet once a year, in March, and, according to the happy 
expression of M. Louis Amould, are the '' Etats generaux of the French 
Colonization in Tunis. 

The Association, which doubles the amount of its business every 
year, did 600,000 francs worth of business in 1909. In facilitating pur- 
chases alone, it has accomplished an agricultural reform of the first order. 
It has been able to furnish chemical manure at a lower price than in 
France (6 francs a thousand Kilogrammes) , and also in excellent condition 
for analysis: also it has increased tenfold and even more the consumption 
of superphosphates : it is the association that has made it common, 
and thus helped in showing that chemical manure is quite suitable to 
the soil of North Africa, which was doubted. 

The opening last April, of the railway which unites Sousse to Sfax 
had the immediate result of bringing the beneficial Tunisian current of 
solidarity and co-operation down to the South of the Regency. The 
motor service no longer required between Sousse and Sfax, was at once 
transferred to the Sfax-Gabes line, bringing into the commercial orbit 
of the new country the fine oasis that the road to Dje rid opens up. With- 
out further delay the colonists of Gabes made arrangements with the 
native owners : they showed them the resources of their country, traced 
the perspectives opened up by the railway, explained the usefulness of the 
association. The work has proved fruitful, since it has just ended in the 
formation of the " Native Society of Horticulture,** 

This new co-operative society has a double object in view : to buy 
together manure, especially for the encouragement of the cultivation 
of tobacco, and to sell together the first produce obtained by the associated 
proprietors. As in the “ Caisse rigionale de cridit agricole muiuel** the 
French and native element are in juxtaposition, one composed of competent 
ofiicials and the other of natives named by the Caid. 

The contribution is extremely small, for care was taken not to 
forget that moslem populations, especially in the country have little money, 
being habituated by usage and the traditions of the Koran rather to 
discharge their obligations in kind. 
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§ II. The Advisory Board » 

The Government of the Regency very soon understood the importance 
of securing the collaboration of the chief men settled on Tunisian soil. 
In 1890, it formed a “ Conference Consultative ” (Advisory Board) 
for this purpose, modified in 1896, 1905 and 1910, and at present composed 
of 39 members ; 13 members elected by the agriculturists, 13 by the mer- 
chants and 13 natives nominated by the President-General. The “ Confe- 
rence Consultative ” meets every year in November, imder the presid- 
ency of the President-General, with the General Secretary and the five 
directors of the French administration, to examine the budget. There is no 
more eloquent example of collaboration between public powers and private 
initiative for the well-being of a country. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments. Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall • 

a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis- 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
ance, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected wrth agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of fanners and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The Institute publishes: a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Stati- 
stics; b) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Diseases of 
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Plants; c) a Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence; d) a 
Bulletin Bibliographique hebdomadaire (published every Saturday). 

It has also published a volume on ** The Organization of Agri- 
cultural Statistical Services in the Several Countries and a volume 
on ** Statistics of Cultivated Areas and of Vegetable and Animal Pro- 
duction in the Adhering Countrie s (an Inventory drawn up from 
documents published by Governments), and “Monographs on Agri- 
cultural Association in Various Countries (2. Vol) 
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dor to H. M. the King of Italy. 

16 

Spam 

1 

Enrique Rodriguez de Cedis, Agricultural, 
Engineer. 

17 

United States . . 

1 

David Lubin. 

rS 

Ethiopia .... 

V 

Prof. G. CUBONI, Director of the Station of 
Plant Pathology of Rome. 

19 

Frauee 

I 

Louis-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute. 

iO 

Algeria .... 

V 

Louis-Dop, Delegate of France. 

21 

Tunis 

V 

LouiS-Dor, Delegate 01 France. 

22 

Great Britain and 
Ireland 

1 

i 

H. G. Dering, Counsellor to the British 
Embassy to the Italian Government. 

23 

Australia . . . 

IV 

H. G Dering, Delegate of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

24 

Canada .... 

: II 

H. G. Dering, Delegate of Great Britain 
and Ireland 

25 

British India . 

II 

H. G. Dering, Delegate of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

26 

New Zealand . 

i 

, IV : 

H. G. Dering, Delegate of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

27 

28 

1 Mauritius . . 

Union of South 
Africa .... 

i V 

IV 

H. G. Dering, Delegate of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

29 

: Greece 

! IV 

i ' 

B. INIRIGIDA, Consul General of Greece at 
Rome. 

30 

i Itely 

! 

j 

i ^ 1 

Marquis R. CappEDDI, Vice-Pre-ident of the 
Cnamber of Deputies, President of the 
Institute. 

31 

1 Britrea and Ital* 

1 tan SoUftaltlaitd 

i IV 1 

i 1 

B. CuiMiRRD Member of Parliament. 
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IKTERNATIONAi; INSltTUXE OF AORlCUttURE 

s 


I Qroapt . 
; In which ' 

State!* adhering > the 

1 adhering 

to the Institute States | 
are 

, classified 


Names and Bank of the Delegates 


32 1 Japan .... 

1 

1 

I 

( 

33 Luxemburg . . 


V 

34 1 Mexleo . . 


II 

35 1 Montenegro . . 


V 

36 Nicaragua. . . 


V 

37 Norway. . . , 

1 

IV 

38 Paraguay . . 


V 

) 

39 , Holland . . . 

. ' 

IV 

40 ! Pern 


V 

41 Periia .... 


IV 

42 1 Portugal . . . 


IV 

43 Boumauta. . . 


I 

44 1 RuMla .... 


I 

45 ; Salvador . . . 

• 1 

V 

j 

46 J San Marino . . 


V 

47 j ServUi .... 


III 

48 Sweden .... 

• 

IV 

49 1 SwHierlaud . . 

1 

0 ' 

IV 

! 

50 j Uruguay . . . 

♦ J 

V 


1 


Naoxoshi Mahumo, First Secretary to the Im- 
perial Japanese Embassy to the Italian 
Gkivemment. 

O, Boti^E, Delegate of Belgium. 

G. A. Esteva, Minister plenipotentiary ot 
Mexico to H. M. the Kmg of Italy. 

G. VoEPi, Director General of the Monopo- 
lies of the Kingdom. 

V. E. Bianchi, Consul General of Nicaragua 
at Rome. 

Dr G. Fjei^Tad, Agricultural proprietor. 


Prof Orazio Comes, Principal of the Higher 
School of Agriculture, Portici, (Italy). 

H. DE Weedr, Minister plenipotentiary of 
Holland to H. M. the King of Italy. 

Dr. M. M. Mesones. 


. A. DEE Gaeeo, Marqueis of Roccagiovtne. 

hvjz Fieippe de Castro, Professor of the 
Agronomic Institute at Eisboii. 


! His Excell. G. Zabieeeo, Counsellor of Slate, 
Consul General of Russia at Rome. 

A. Baeeo, Acting Consul General of Salva- 
dor at Genoa. 

His Excell. E. Luzzatti, Mini.ster of State 
of the Kingdom of Italy. 

Comm. Adv. C. Scom, Consul General of 
Servia. 

' Baron C. N. D. DE Biedt, Minister pUn^ten- 
tiary of Sweden to H. M. the King ot Italy. 

I J. B. PioDA, Minister plenipotentiary of 
Switzerland to H. M. tue of Italy. 

I Rej^ue^a Bermodez, C^a^ of 

Uruguay to the Italiah wvetnhietEt 
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PART 1. 


CO-O^RATION AND ASSOCIATION. 




oo-opxDRA.'rxoiir Asm A.SMSooi^'riojNr 


GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Development of the Rural Banks Affiliated 
to the Raiffeisen Federation. 


Sources : 

I^nriwirlschaftlichcs Oenossenschaftsblatt. Hauptblatt der Raiffeisen Organisation {Agrt- 
cuUural Journal of the Co-opcraitve Societies Principal Organ of ihe Raiffeisen Organ- 
isation). Neuwied ^sth. Year, nos 14, i7. 18, 19. 


The Raiffeisen organisation, the largest German Central Federation 
of Co-operative Societies, subject to an absolutely uniform regulation, 
has recently published ample statistics on the action of the agricultural 
credit co-operative societies affiliated to it, exceeding four thousand 
in number. These statistics, which are brought up to the end of i9Cf9, 
contain most interesting details on the work of these co-operative sodetie^i 
We abstract the following data : 
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GBRMAKY - CO-OPBKATION AKO ASSOCtAtlON 


§ I, Number of AasociAied Co-operatiYe Seoietiea* 


The number of co-operative credit societies affiliated to the Raiffeisen 
Organization at the end of 1909 was 4,399, distributed as follows in the 
various regions : 


Region 

Headquarters 
of Federation 

Number 
of the 
Co-operative 
Sodetiea 
at the end 
of x9og 

Brandenburg 

Berlin 

. 472 

Brunswick 

Brunswick .... 

• 153 

Silesia 

Breslau 

460 

West Prussia 

Dantzig 

. 264 

Thuringia and Saxony . . 

Erfurt 

• 438 

Hesse-Nassau 

F rankfi >rt-on-M ain 

180 

Bx-Klectorate of Hesse . . 

Cassel 

. 382 

Rhenish Provinces . . . . 

Cobientz .... 

• 305 

East Prussia ....... 

Palatinate of the Rhine . 

K6iiigsl)erg . . . 

209 

Baden, Wiirtenjberg . . . 

1/udwigshafen a/R. 

250 

Bavaria 

Nuremberg . . . 

. 467 

Posen (Province) 

Posen 

. 188 

Alsace-Ivorraine 

Strassburg .... 

• 451 


Total . . 

* 4390 

whilst in 1908 there were . . 

• 4.340 


The co-operative credit societies which had to furnish stjitistical in- 
formation were 4.211, 4,154 of them supplied it, that is 99 % as against 
97-3 % 1908. Among the societies which furnished no information, 

18 were only founded in 1909, 7 have been dissolved and 5 have withdrawn 
from the Federation or have been expelled. 

The following table shows the date of foundation of the societies 
included in the statistical return : 
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Date of Foundation. 


Between Between Between Between 


I*ted«raticms 

at 

Before 

1870 

1871 

and 

z88o 

III 

1891 

and 

1900 

1901 

and 

1905 

in 

2906 

in 

1907 

in 

1908 

in 

X909 

Total 

Berlin 


>» 

6 

206 

154 

48 

26 

14 

13 

467 

Brunswick . . . 


>> 

II 

27 

75 

4 

14 

29 

4 

153 

Breslau 


It 

13 

287 

III 

17 

13 

9 

8 

45S 

Dantzig 

> 

>> 

5 

157 

76 

8 

3 

6 

2 

257 

Erfurt 

1 f 

I 

64 

274 

56 

6 

9 

16 

8 

434 

F r ankf ort-on-Main 

>> 

3 

22 

118 

19 

5 

4 

3 

I 

175 

Cassel 

»» 

2 

102 

199 

54 

2 

8 

6 

7 

380 

Coblentz .... 

23 

40 

73 

186 

45 

7 

2 

3 

5 

384 

Konigsberg , . . 

f 9 



00 

60 

13 

II 

7 

10 

291 

Ludwigshafen . . 

1 f 

3 

10 

188 

30 

4 

3 

6 

I 

245 

Niiremlierg . . . 

* f 

8 

87 

150 

161 

22 

17 

15 

4 

464 

vStrassburg . . . 


-• 

68 

258 

71 

I 

7 

29 

12 

446 

Total .... 

23 

57 

453 

2,237 

912 

137 

117 

143 

75 4 >i 54 


The above table clearly shows that it is only since t88o that the co- 
operative credit societies have considerably extended, an extension reach- 
ing its culminating point in the period 1891-1900. Even in the five years 
.1901-1905 the increase in the number of these co-operative societies was 
still very appreciable, whilst from that date the number has considerably 
diminished. The formation of co-operative credit societies is oftenest 
due to-day to the simple fact that, in the most populous localities, the co- 
operative societies already existing subdivide, thus forming new societies 
and reducing their own work. 

The territory to which the action of the co-operative societies 
extends is in most cases very limited ; this is, as we know, a fundamental 
principle of the Raifieisen organisation. In the case of 72 % of the societ- 
ies under consideration, the number of inhabitants in the localities they 
serve is 2,000 ; in 12 % it varies from 2,000 to 3,000 ; in 9 % from 3,000 
to 5,000 ; in 5 % from 5,000 to 10,000 and in 2 % it exceeds 10,000. 
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The number of members iu each co-operative credit society has gone 
on constantly increasing in a satisfactory manner* The average which 
was loi members in 1908 rose to 104 in 1909. The total number of the 
members of the 4.154 co-operative credit societies was : 


At the end of 1908 . * . . 415,291 

Increase during the year 1909 33*825 

Decrease during the same year 16,973 

Total at the end of 1909 432,143 


Among the new members, 2,453 belong to societies founded in the course 
of the year 1909, so that the societies already existing had an increase of 
14,399 members, or 3.5 % of the number in the year 1908. 

The following table shows how the increase was divided among the 
various federations : 


Headquarters 

Increase 

of 

Members 
m 1909 

Decrease 

of 

Members 
in 1909 

Total of 
Members 
at the End 
of 1909 

Increase 
per cent 

Average of 
Members 
per Society 

Berlin 

2,724 

1.063 

25.368 

5-9 

54 

Brunswick 

234 

185 

7,007 

3*7 

46 

Breslau 

3.858 

1,621 

44.542 

4-7 

97 

Dantzig 

2,566 

1.578 

25.571 

3-9 

99 

Erfurt 

2,505 

1,232 

37,328 

2.9 

86 

Frankfort on M 

707 

599 

15,190 

0.6 

86. 

Cassel 

3,188 

1.434 

47,920 

2.9 

126 

Coblentz 

3.753 

2,009 

55,857 

2.9 

145 

Konigsberg 

5.467 

2,803 

51.053 

5-0 

175 

X^adwigshafen 

1.558 

I, III 

31.832 

1.2 

130 

Niiremberg 

2,789 

1,263 

' 37.845 

3.8 

82 

Strassburg 

4.174 

2,075 

52,630 

3-2 

118 


The general average of 104 members pet society was exceeded in the 
case of 5 societies, while 7 societies had less. Thel argest increases, 5.9 
and 5 %, were at Berlin and Konigsberg, and the smallest, 0*6 and x.2, at 
Frankfort and Dudwigshafen, r^pectively. 
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§ 2. ToCaI BuBinetih Done * 

Tlie total business done by the 4.154 co-operative credit societies in 
1909 amounted to 1.2 milliards of marks, that is to say to 289,163 marks 
per society and 2,780 mks per member. In the year 1909 all the federa- 
tions had an increase, while in 1908 a decrease might be observed in the 
case of certain societies. 

The following data will show the absolute and average figures for the 
total business done in 1908 and 1909 : 

Avetage per Avomgt per 


Headquarteri 

Total in 1909 

Society 

Member 



1909 

1908 

X909 

1908 

Berlin 

102,980,579 

220,515 

199.555 

4.059 

3,802 

Brunswick .... 

47.954.636 

313.429 

288,194 

6,844 

6.359 

Breslau 

105,793.397 

230,990 

209,290 

2,375 

2,213 

Dantzig 

140,116,787 

545.202 

487,877 

5.480 

5.071 

Erfurt 

109,196,645 

251.605 

223,544 

2.925 

2,635 

Frankfort on M. 

21,152,908 

120,874 

116,891 

1.393 

1,360 

Cassel 

92,774.344 

243.502 

223414 

1.936 

i,8ii 

Coblentz 

163,466484 

425.694 

397.089 

2,927 

2,8x6 

Konigsberg . , . 

149,240,613 

512.854 

455,525 

2,923 

2,649 

Eudwigshafen . 

63,258,742 

259.257 

236,347 

1,987 

1.824 

Nuremberg . . . 

103,901,267 

223,925 

198,299 

2.745 

2,515 

Strassburg .... 

101,345,850 

227,233 

207,806 

1.926 

1.764 

Total . , . 

I, 20 I,i 82 , 254 ^*^ 

289,163 

259,131 

2,780 

2,574 


4 federations show a ntraber of societies below the average and 6 a number 
of members below the average. There are notable differences between 
the highest and lowest average figures shown by the federations. 

Thus, the averages atDantz^ and Brunswick which rank first are about 

5 times the averages of Frankfort which are the lowest. 


The Corresponding figure for 1908 was Mk.s. 1,094,3x1,405. 
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With the increase of the averages there also corresponds a decrease 
in the number of co-operative societies doing a very small amount of busi- 
ness. 

The societies, with the circulation of their bills, etc., limited to 150,000 
marks, have decreased, whilst those with a circulation in excess of this 
amount have increased. In 1908, in co-operative societies, or 2,6 % did 
a total business of more than i million marks. In 1909 the number of 
such societies was 146, or 3.6 %. The highest figures for the total business 
done by one society were in 1908 7,833,000 marks and in 1909 11,634,000 
marks. 

t 

Classifying these figures in different groups we obtain the following 
table : 




Total 

Business 

: Done. 






Between Between 

Between 

Between 

Between 



Under 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

Above 

Headquarters 

SO, 000 mks and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

1 milion 



100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 


Berlin 

86 

96 

123 

58 

62 

30 

12 

Bnmswick . . . 

6 


42 

28 

38 

23 

2 

Breslau 

38 

81 

I4I 

85 

70 

39 

4 

Dantzig 

8 

25 

46 

31 

58 

58 

31 

Erfurt 

23 

71 

144 

83 

69 

35 

9 

Franfort on M. 

50 

49 

47 

16 

9 

4 

— 

Cassel 

13 

56 

130 

77 

75 

26 

4 

Coblentz 

17 

38 

86 

69 

77 

h3 

34 

Konigsberg ... 

24 

30 

55 

44 

46 

60 

32 

Ludwigshafen . 

23 

46 

■64 

29 

33 

22 

7 

Nuremberg . . . 

37 

83 

154 

00 

68 

33 

4 

Sttassburg . . . 

75 

93 

^39 

57 

43 

32 

7 

Total . . . 

400 

683 , 

1.191 

663 

648 

425 

146 

Per cent 1909 . 

9 - 6 % 

16.4% 

28.7% 

15 - 9 % 

16.6% 

10.3% 

3 - 5 % 

Id. 1908 • 

10-7% 

i 8 - 7 % 

29.4% 

15.7% ' 

14.1% 

8 Ji % 
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The most frequent case then is that of an amount of business varying 
between 100,000 and 200,000 marks. There are no less than 1,191 co- 
operative credit societies, or 28,7 % belonging to this class. The other 
classes divide the remaining business with little appreciable differences, 
since the relative proportions vary between 10 and 16 %, up to the class 
doing the largest business, that is more than a million, including 3,5 % of 
the total number of the societies. 

It is well to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the class best 
provided with capital is represented, in three federations, by a number of 
more than thirty co-operative societies in each case. Two of them, the fed- 
erations of Dantzig and Konigsberg, belong to the districts of North 
Kast Germany, where large estates predominate, the third, that of 
Coblentz, is composed of societies of very old foundation. We have seen that 
in this federation, 23 societies were founded before 1870 and it will be under- 
stood what considerable progress they have made in so many years of 
their existence. 


§ 3 , Savings VeposUs. 


The savings deposits business from which more than from anything 
else the credit co-oiierative societies must derive the means they require 
for the performance of their task, has considerably increased during the 
year 1909. 

The 4,154 co-operative societies show the following savings business 


Deposits Marks 177,093,454 

Withdrawals „ 125,797,747 

Difference . . . Marks 51,295,707 


With this excess, the total savings deposits amounted at the end of 
1909 to 498,378,719 marks. 

The average per society was 119,976 marks, whilst it was 107,052 at 
the end of 1908 and 95,088 at the end of 1907. The average per member 
was x,tS3 m^ks at the end of 1908 and 961 at the end of 1907. 




to 
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In tlie cooise of the year 1909 about 109,000 new savings bank books 
were issued. The business done in this conneclaon was distributed over 
the diferent regions as follows: 

Rcadquartcn 

DefMtited 

in 1909 

Withdmfm 

in 2909 

Totol SavJnfi 

DepoBits 

nt End of 1909 

Avenge 

Amonnt 
of Savings 
Depoells per 
Co-operative 
Society 

Avenge 

Amount 

of 

Savings 

Depodts 

per 

Member 

Berlin .... 

13.189,588.59 

7.876,595.64 

33,590,466.39 

71,288 

1,324 

Brunswick . 

4,629,635.75 

2.75341704 

10,397,103.37 

67,955 

1,484 

Breslau . . . 

16,037,503.01 

11.056,317.66 

46,510,099.01 

101,550 

1,044 

Dantzig . . . 

17.967.992.70 

13.768.745.14 

33,238,367.47 

129,332 

1,300 

Brf urt .... 

13.108,878.98 

9,119,463.32 

38,285,625.29 

88,216 

1,026 

Frankfort . 

2,768,705.33 

2,384,574.60 

12,580,310.02 

71,887 

828 

Cassel .... 

13.540.574.88 

8,987,987.40 

51,180,775.82 

134343 

1,068 

Coblentz . . 

22,427,326.26 

18,138,061.26 

76,031,753.78 

197.999 

1,361 

Konigsberg 

23.652,156.89 

17,532,066.49 

43.633.059.88 

149,942 

855 

I^udwigs- 
hafen. . . 

8,639,027.39 

6,959,089.21 

28,799,765.86 

118,032 

905 

Nuremberg 

19,886,480.66 

12,695,975.91 

57431,512.86 

123,775 

1.518 

Strassburg. 

21,245.583.71 

14.535,453.61 

66,695,880.17 

149,542 

1.867 

Total 1909 

177.093.454.16 125,807,747.28 498,378,719.92 

119,976 

1.153 

Id. 1908 

167,297,964.89 115,188473.71 

452,081,949.76 

107,052 

1,064 

The above table shows great differences between the federations of the 
various regions. The average per co-operative savings society varies 
^^>®twecn 67,955 marks (Brunswick) and 197,999 marks (Coblentz). Franks 
fort shows the lowest average of deposits per member, 828 marks and 
Hffremberg the highest, 1,518 marics. 
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If we clasdfy the amounts of savings deposits with the societies in 
gix>ups as we did in the case of the total business, we get the following table: 


Headquarters 

up to 

30,000 

Betiveen 

30.000 

and 

50.000 

Between Between Between Between Between Above 

50.000 100,000 300,000 300,000 500,000 z 

and and and and and nUlioo 

100.000 300,000 300,000 500,000 X mfUion 

Berlin 

. I4I 

127 

95 

66 

22 

9 

2 

2 

Bnuiswick 

. 31 

42 

48 

25 

5 

I 

. . 

% • 

Breslau 

65 

1 15 

I2I 

99 

24 

20 

10 

* . 

Dantzig 

. 41 

45 

67 

6r 

17 

16 

8 

I 

Erfurt 

• 75 

115 

II5 

83 

34 

7 

3 

« • 

Fratikfort 

• 44 

47 

44 

28 

7 

2 

2 


Cassel 

. 30 

59 

III 

105 

47 

20 

Q 






Coblentz 

‘ 15 

48 

82 

116 

45 

36 

24 

7 

Konigsberg 

• 44 

50 

54 

74 

30 

23 

12 

2 

lyudwigsliafen 

, 24 

60 

62 

6(> 

19 

15 

4 

• . 

Nuremberg 

43 

81 

127 

117 

59 

27 

8 

. . 

Strassburg 

. 70 

73 

III 

103 

40 

31 

12 

5 

Total . 

• 635 

862 

1,037 

937 

349 

207 

94 

17 

Per cent in 1909 . . . 

• 15% 

20.8% 25% 

22.5% 

3-4% 

5% 

2 

7^ 

Per cent in 1908 . . . 

18.4% 

22.7% 24.2% 20.9% 

6.8% 

5% 

2-7% 


The amounts of savings deposits under 50,000 marks have then de- 
creased by 5.3 % relatively to the year 1908 and the deposits in excess of 
50,000 marks have at the same time increased. In 1908, there were 100 
societies with total deposits of over 500,000 marks, whilst in 1909 there 
were only ii. The highest figures attained by the savings deposits vary 
between 3 and 3% millions. 

Rate of Interest on Savings Deposits. — The rate of interest paid on 
savings deposits varies according to the region from 3 to 5 %. 

The co-operative societies paid: 



1909 

1908 

Up to 3^2% 

.... 46.5% 

30.8% 

From 3% to 3 V, % 

.... 21.6% 

20.5% 

.. 3 »/«t 04 % 

.... 25.0% 

32 - 9 % 

„ 4 ' to 4j^ % ...... 

.... 6.2% 

12.6% 

above 4% % 

.... 0.7% 

3 - 2 % 
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The rate has then considerably decreased since 1908. 

The figures indicating the number of co-operative societies which have 
given the various rates of interest, may be distributed as follows, accor- 
ding to the headquarters of the federations. 


Headquarters 

From 3 to 
3 H% 

3 % 
to 3 Vi 

3V4 
to 4% 

4% 

to 4^4 

1 ? 

Berlin 

278 

85 

88 

14 

I 

Brunswick 

112 

30 

9 

. . 

. . 

Breslau 

232 

82 

1 14 

7 


Bantzig 

15 

18 

no 

100 

14 

Erfurt 

237 

143 

50 

2 


Frankfort 

90 

56 

26 

2 


Cassel 

154 

106 

114 

7 


Coblentz 

106 

lOI 

156 

15 

. . 

Konigsberg 

15 

31 

135 

97 

12 

Eudwigshafen 

52 

54 

122 

13 

. . 

Nuremberg 

245 

121 

87 



Strassburg 

359 

65 

21 



Total ... 

■ • i,qi5 

892 

1,032 

257 

27 

Per cent in igoq 

• • 46.5% 

22.6% 

25-0% 

6.2% 

0.7% 

Per cent in 1908 

.. 30.8% 

20.5% 

32.9% 

12.6% 

3-2% 


The preceding sketch clearly shows that the rate of interest on savings 
deposits is higher in East than in West Germany. The federations of the 
North-East district of Germany where large farmers prevail, have only 
a few co-operative societies, that can satisfy their depositors with a rate 
of 3 or 4 %. 40 % of the co-operative credit societies of the Federation 
of Dahtzig and 30 % of that of Konigsberg were obliged to pay a rate of over 
4 %. On the contrary, the West German Federations of Erfurt, Cassel, 
Nuremberg and above all Strassbuig in Alsace, were able in most cases 
to limit themselves to giving an interest of 3 or 3% %. 
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§ 4 , I^o&ns, 


The amount of loans granted during the year 1909 by the 4,154 co- 
operative societies was 90,888,363 marks, or 76 millions more than in 1908. 
The members' demands for credit increase more and more each year. 

We can give the following data as to the terms for which the loans 
were granted : 

Loans for i year 


1909 

1908 

For more than i year 

1909 
1908 


16,401 loans 11,738,201 marks 

^ 7 A 77 M 12,120,369 


70,415 „ 71,077,342 marks 

66,836 ,, 62,727,081 


with Capital and Interest extinguishable at one date. 

1909 4,687 loans 6,845,392 marks 

1908 4.^>57 M 6,914,243 „ 


The short term credits then have diminished a little whilst there has 
been an increase of about 14 % in the loans for somewhat longer periods. 

The loans granted are guaranteed either : 
by a Surety : in the case of 65,804 loans for an amount of 48,893,850 marks 
(in 1908 : 67,135 loans for 49,681,303 Mks). 

on Mortgage : 

in 1909 : 21,212 loans : amount 35,176,262 marks 
in 1908 : 18,326 ,, „ 27,272,820 

on Deposit of Documents of Title, Valuables, etc. ; 

in 1909 : 2,230 loans : amount 4,992,931 
in 1908 : 3,509 „ „ 


The method still appreciably predominating is that of simple guarantee 
by a surety. Yet the use of guarantee on mortgage is continually in- 
creasing. Yet this represents no fundamental change in the system of 
granting loans, as even for requests for loans guaranteed by an entry in 
the cadastral roister repayment of capital is generally exacted at a date 
fixed in advance. 
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In the case of 91 million marks lent, repayments have been made to 
the amount of 60,466709 marks, representing a proportion of 67 % of 
the loans granted in the course of the year. Hie prc^rtion was ^ % 
in 1908. 

The total amount of loans granted amounted at the end of 1909 to 
359,182,042 marks in 367,280 accounts. 

The loans granted and repaid in the course of th year as well as the 
total amount of loans current at the end of the vear. are indicated in the fol- 


lowing table : 


Federations 

Loans 

Granted 

Berlin 

5.655.441 

Brunswick 

872.881 

Breslau 

8,778,199 

Dantzig 

8,138.841 

Erfurt 

6,274,484 

Frankfort 

1,682,378 

Cassel 

7.843.032 

Coblentz 

12,784,050 

Konigsberg 

• 11.557.495 

Ludwigshafen . . . . 

5.536,046 

Nuremberg 

10,441,384 

Strassburg 

11,314,130 

Total in 1909 

. 90,881,361 

Id. in 1908 

• 83,205,314 


Percentage ot Total I,oau« 

Repaymenta Repftynenta of in Course at 

of I/Muit lAMms Granted the lE^d 



J909 

1908 

' of 1909 

3.337.014 

59 

62 

21,130.584 

312,697 

36 

6q 

13,322,782 

4,709,171 

54 

64 

33.742.656 

6,318,782 

78 

87 

23,114,054 

3.396.457 

54 

60 

26,528,058 

1,047,286 

62 

67 

0,454.634 

4.415.928 

56 

62 

38,645.860 

10,372,956 

81 

71 

57.951.553 

8,884,648 

77 

71 

33,807.195 

4.313.503 

78 

85 

23,841,129 

6.559.724 

63 

64 

41,100,384 

6,798,540 

60 

65 

46.543.149 

60,466,706 

67 

69 

359,182,038 

57.533.681 

. . 

. . 

333.085,104 


On an average, then, the total amount repaid has been 2 % less than 
in 1908. The differences in the case of the various federations have of 
course been much greater, sometimes even considerable, as at Brunswick 
36 % in 1909 and 69 % in 1908. In this special case the apparent anomaly 
is explained by the very considerable increase in last years* current account 
operations^ There was an increase in the repayments as compared with the 
previous year only in two federations, at Kmngsberg of about 6 % and at 
Coblentz 10 %. We must also bear in mind another cause for the apparent 
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decrease in the proportion of repayments, namely, that sometimes rather 
large loans have been granted shortly before the end of the year, so that the 
hist repayments are not made in the same year. 

And now, let us again consider the amount of the loans granted, showing 
so well the great economic importance of the rural banks. 

The loan accounts at the end of 1909 were divided as follows according 
to the amount of the loans granted : 

Percentage of Total 
Number of Accounts Number of Aocouats 



1909 

Z908 

1909 

J9oft 

Up to 100 Mks. . . . 

63,069 

62,685 

17.17 

17*49 

100 to 300 Mks. 

101,878 

102,867 

27.74 

28.70 

300 to 500 „ . 

57756 

56,726 

i5»73 

15*82 

500 to 1,000 „ . 

61,005 

58,807 

16.61 

16.40 

1,000 to 2,000 „ , 

42,731 

40.417 

11.63 

11.27 

2,000 to 5,000 „ . 

30,302 

27.459 

8.25 

7.66 

Over 5,000 Mks. . . 

10,539 

9.541 

2.87 

2.66 


The small loans tip to 1,000 marks represented 77.25 % of the total 
number of accounts. The medium loans for between 1,000 and 5,000 marks 
formed 19.88 %, of which more than the half, 11.63 % belonged to the 
largest class of loans exceeding 5,000 marks. 

Generally, the rate of interest on loans in 1909 was a little less than 
in 1908. This is explained by the general greater abundance of money, 
in 1909, when the last effects of the financial scarcity of 1907 and 1908 
had ceased to be observable. 

The following rates of interest were asked on loans : 


up to 4 % in 18.9 % (1909) and 14.3 % (1908) of the co-op. societies 
from 4 to 4%% in 44.0% „ „ 377% 

from 4% to 5 % in 32.1 % „ „ 34-0% 

from 5 to 5%% in 3.8% „ 8,8% 

from 5% to 6% in r.2 % „ 4.8% 

above 6 % 0.4 % 


The lower rates interest are increasingly charged, those a little 
lug^ less often, and rates above 6 % completely disappeared in 1909. 
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The lowest rate of interest (3 %) is found in the Brunswick federattcm/: 
tiiat of 6 % is only found in two instances in the Kdn^sbetg and Cobkntz 
federations. 

We indicate below the rates of interest for the districts of the various 
federations according to the class of operations : 


l/3ans Guaranteed 
by a Surety 


Brunswick 
Breslau . 


Frankfort 


C 


Coblentz . . . 

3V. 

Kdnigsbetg . . 

4 % 

Ludwigshafen . 

4 

Niiremberg . . 

3% 

Strassburg. . . 

3% 

General. \ 1909 

3^ 

Rates . 1 1908 

3 % 


5% 

e 1/. 


l«oans 

on Mortage 



twiitirmint 

jiaaxlmum 

minimum 

maximum 

3% % 

5% % 

4 % 

5 % % 

4 >» 

5 » 

3 » 

5 » 

3% » 

6 » 

4 

5 % » 

4 % » 

6 » 

4 % • 

5% » 

3 Vi » 

sVt » 

3 V 4 • 

sV* » 

4 » 

5 H » 

4 » 

5% » 

5 V 4 » 

5 V 4 » 

3 V 4 » 

5 V 4 » 

3 V 4 » 

6% .. 

4 » 

SH * 

4% • 

6 » 

4H'» 

6 » 

4 » 

sVt » 

4 V 4 ‘ 

5% » 

3% ” 

5 V 4 » 

3 V 4 » 

5 » 

3‘/4 » 

5 » 

3 V 4 » 

5 » 

3% % 

6% % 

3 % 

6 % 

3% » 

6^4 • 

3y, » 

7 » 


(*) By Repurchase Amounts are meant the amounts due to the Co-operative Society by pur- 
chasers of each share, when, in case of division of inheritance or for sale of a farm, the society 
pays the seller the whde purchase price, whilst it grants the buyer some years' (oftenest 5 or 6) 
delay of payment. 



The numljer of members who have opened current accounts with the 
rurnl banks increased in 1909 from 54,533 to 58,662. This curtent aeccmnt 
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business has increased by about 26 millions of marks. It amounted in 
1909 to 210,162,260 marks, namely : 

Deposits : 102,375,113 marks (in 1908 : 91,025,278) ; 

Withdrawals: 107,787,147 marks (in 1908 : 93,938,248). 

The proportion of the deposits to the withdrawals varied between 
87 % (Breslau Federation) and 104 % (Frankfort Federation). On an 
average the deposits in 1909 amounted to 95 % of the withdrawals, as 
against 98 % in 1908. 

There are great differences to be observed in this connection between 
the variosu federations as may be seen from the following table : 



tS oxmAxn • coosra^’raoH am a{Mocu.ciox 



Tot^ . . . 58,662 102,575,114 108,783,148 95 98 19,302 23,249,939 38,151 81,210,724 

1 1908 . . . 54.533 91,025,278 93,938,249 — — 17.194 21,075.063 35,876 74,700,543 
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The percentage of deposits has increased in only one federation, that 
of Konigsberg, by 5 %, whilst in that of Erfurt it has remained at the same 
level as in 1908, and in all the other federations the deposits have decreased. 
The amount of deposits exceeds that of withdrawals only in the Federation 
of Frankfort, while in 1908 there were five federations in which this was 
the case. 

7 federations exceed the average by 95 % and 5 fall below it. At 
the closing of the year*s accounts the credits were to the debits in the 
proportion of i : 3^. Compared with the previous year the credits have 
increased 10 % and the debits 9%. which shows in a very satisfactory 
way that the system of current accounts is always gaining ground. 

The great majority of the co-operative societies give an interest of 
SVz » 4 % J ou deposits in current account, whilst tliey ask an in- 

terest of 4% % ; 5 % ; 4 %, on withdrawals and advances in current ac- 
count. 


§ 6 . Business Done with the Central Bank. 

The Central Bank for all the Co-operative Credit Societies of the 
Raiffeisen Organization is the Central Agricultural Loan Bank of Germany 
(Landwirtschaftliche Central’Darlehenskasse fur Deutschland), a limited 
liability society founded in 1876, first with its headquarters at Neuwied 
and afterwards at Berlin, 

In the total business done with this clearing house establishment 
the deposits of the co-operative credit societies have been far in excess of 
the applications for credit, although the difference was not so great as in 
1908. 

The deposits made by the societies exceeded the requests for credit ; 

in 1908 by 23,156,188 marks, or 5,483 marks per society 
in 1909 by 10,429,630 marks or 2,511 marks per society 
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The part taken by each federation in this, busings with the ci^tral 
agricultural loan bank is shown in the following table : 


Headquarten 


Brunswick 
Breslau . 


Frankfort 


Coblentz . . 
KOnigsberg . 
Ludwigshafen 
Niireniberg . 
Strassburg. . 


Attomt 

Amount 

ot 

of 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

with the 

from the 

Central ' 

Omtral 

Bank 

Bank 


Diffaeace between 
Deposits and Withdrawals 


15,463,368 

6,967,171 

14,258,159 

20,167,771 

13,671,828 

1,812,077 

8,849,044 

18,051,040 

16,621,986 

6,274,007 

13,244,977 

11,407,518 


I3.3I4»548 + 
6,284,026 4- 
14,801,368— 
17.964,172 + 
i 3 »I 76,899 + 
2,138.758 ~ 

8,677,046 + 
I 7 . 497>348 + 
14,841,919 + 
6,424,326 — 

11,369.307 + 
9869.599 + 


2,148,820 + 

683.145 + 

543,209- 
2,203,599 + 

j 

494 . 9^9 -f 
326,681 — 
171.998 + 
553 . 69 i + 
1,780,067 + 
150.319 — 

i, 875 , 67 oj+ 

1.537.919'+ 


4,601 1+ 4,292 
4,465j+i8,io6 
i,i86j+ 6,715 
8,574' +16,275 
i.i4oj+ 4,940 
1.867:— 735 

451,+ 6,856 
1.442I+ 4,431 
8 ,ii 7 j+ 4.450 
616;+ 1,933 
4,042j+ 6,088 
3.448 + 5.674 


Total in 1909 4,154 146,788,946 136,359.316+ 10,429.630:+ 2,511 

Id. in 1908 4,223 137,852.806 114,096,620 + 23,156,186+ 5,483 
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Headquarters 

Bituatiosi ci ihe Co-operative 
Societies at the End of the Year 

Dliference between Credit and Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

Total 

Average per Co-operative 
Society 


Mks 

Mks 


1909 

1908 

Berlin .... 

8.473.355 

3.695.390 

+ 4.777.965 

+ 10,231 

4 - 5-619 

Brunswick . . 

4.TI.5.934 

533.425 

+ 3.582.509 

+ 23,415 

+ 19,934 

Breslau .... 

8,262,908 

3,432.571 

+ 3.830.037 

+ 8.363 

•f 9.933 

Dantzig .... 

4.993.718 

3.796,141 

+ 897.367 

+ 3,493 

- 4.757 

Erfurt . . . ; 

7,715 960 

2,194,600 

+ 5.521.360 

+ 12,622 

-1- 11.798 

Frankfort . . . 

1,420,026 

1,893,862 

— 473.836 

— 2,608 

— 630 

Cassel 

6,198,865 

2,700,285 -f 3.498,580 

+ 9.183 

— 8,799 

Coblentz, . . . 

10,092,192 

2,026,655!+ 4.^><J5.537 

+ 10,587 

+ 9,995 

Konigsberg . , 

2 , 5 <’ 2,674 

9,223,203 

— 6,660,529 

— 22,888 

— 29.931 

Ludwigshafen , 

2.335.831 

3,964,251 

— 1,608,420 

— 6,592 

— 6,341 

Niiremberg . . 

9,507.855 

2,534.894+ 6,962.961 

+ 15,^28 

+ 10.059 

Strassburg . , 

12,568,172 

3,327,148 

+ 9,241.024 

+ 20,720 

+ 17,060 

Total 1909 . 

77.967,190 

44.322,425 

+ 

+ 8,099 

4.596 

In 1908 . 

66,938,099 

47.529,561 

+ 19,408,538 

• ■ 



It is only in the Konigsberg and Berlin Federations that the deposits 
have become proportionally higher than the withdrawals, whilst in the 
ten other federations the percentage of deposits has decreased. 

The credit of the co-operative societies exceeded the debit in the fed- 
erations of Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, Dantzig, Erfurt, Cassel, Coblentz, 
Nuremberg and Strassburg. On the contrary, the debit exceeded the credit 
at Frankfurt, Konigsberg and Eudwigshafen. 

As appears from the preceding table, the credit of the co-operative 
societies exceeded the debit by about 33,645,000 marks. On an average, 
each co-operative society had a credit of 8,099 marks with the Central Bank. 
There has then been a considerable increase oh the amount of 4,596 marks 
of the year 1908. 
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Strassbuig Federaticm iiad tibe laxgest stii|>kt& credit, an amaunt 
far exceeding 9 millions, whilst with respect to the average per co-operative 
society the Brunswick federation held the first place. 


§ 7, PurobMse of MerohondiBe, 

The purchase of farm requisites has always been one of the branches 
with which the Raifieisen Banks have concerned themselves within the 
limits of their sphere of action. Even in the year 1908, although we have 
no figures for the 188 co-operative societies of Posen, which have left the 
organisation, the purchases show an increase of 800,000 marks. On an 
average for all the co-operative societies the purchase of farm requisites 
rose in 1909 to 10,696 marks per society against 10,332 in 1908. 

They bought: 

4,774,735 centner (i) of chemical manure for 15,457,583 mks. 
2405,631 „ „ fodder „ 16,290,077 „ 

6,909,059 „ „ coal „ 6,373,964 „ 

156,416 „ „ seeds „ 1,683,684 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements ,, 854,123 ,, 

Otiier farm requisites „ 3,773,101 „ 

The total amount of purchases was divided as follows among the var- 
ious co-operative federations : 


Headquftxten 

Amomit 

avenge 

— 

oi PntdUHMi 

per Society 


Xkt 

XkB 

Berlin 

4,001,751 

8,569 

Brunswick 

2,774,994 

18,137 

Breslau 

5,478,199 

11,961 

Dantzig 

5.469.479 

21,282 

Erfurt 

6,533,429 

15.054 

Frankfort 

1.366,381 

7,808 

Cassel 

5.144,121 

13.502 

Coblentz 

3.664,756 

9.544 

Konigsberg 

1,845,918 

6,343 

Eudwigshafen 

3442,062 

14.107 

Nfirembeig 

1.733.394 

3,734 

Strassburg 

2,979,046 

6,679 


The cmbm is equal to 50 Kg. 
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The average amount of purdiases varies between 3*734 marks (Niirem- 
bei^) and 21,282 mks (Dantdg). Generally, it may be said that the 
amount of purchases is higher in East than in West Germany. Large coun- 
try estates predominate in the East; in the West, on the contrary, property 
is much more cut up, and hence these differences. 

§ 8. Promts and I^osaea* 

The balance sheets of the 4,154 co-operative credit societies at the 
end of 1909 show a net profit of 1,895,893 mks. The average profit per 
society is 456.40 marks as against 468.53 in the previous year. 3,710 co- 
operative societies show a profit and 427 a loss. 

The losses may be classified as follows : 


Up to 

100 mks lossses in 

221 

societies 

between 

100 and 300 mks losses in 

102 

f f 

>« 

300 „ 500 „ „ „ 

30 

99 

,, 

500 0 750 „ 

II 

99 


750 „ 1,000 „ „ „ 

6 

99 


1,000 ,, 2,000 „ „ „ 

18 

9 9 

above 

2,000 „ „ „ 

39 



The causes of the losses are various. It often happens that, in the 
first years of their existence, the co-operative credit societies suffer losses, 
because they have not yet won the confidence of their public. 

The largest number of societies having losses of under 100 marks 
proves that these are recent societies. From time to time there may occur 
losses due to loss in the loan business. But the number of these 
is insignificant and the heaviest losses, considering as such those that 
exceed 2,000 mks, do not affect even i % of the societies. 

The profits vary much, from less than 100 marks to more than 25,000. 

We shall show them in the following table : 

J909 1908 


Profits up to 

100 marks .... 

554 

598 co-op. 

societies 

between 100 and 

300 marks .... 

1,030 

995 .. 

,, 

300 s, 

500 ,, .... 

675 

706 „ 

,, 

»» 500 „ 

1,000 ,, .... 

808 

805 „ 

j , 

1,000 „ 

2,000 ,, .... 

452 

453 .. 

f> 

„ 2,000 „ 

3,000 ,, .... 

105 

115 .. 

if 

,, 3,000 ,, 

5,000 ,, .... 

57 

59 .. 

it 
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Mor€ than 75 % of co-operativt credit societies have made |)fofits 
of not more than i^ooo marks ; il % of between i»0oo and 2,000 marks ; 
and only about 5 % realised profits above that amount, 

As we have already shown in detail in the article on ** Rural Banks,' 
Bulletin N® 3, page 24 et seqq., the agricultural co-operative credit societies 
are in fact not instituted with the object of realising profits ; which suffi- 
ciently explains why large profits are so exceptional. 


§ 9. General View of the Balance Sheets, 
Assets. 


Marks 

Cash in Hand at End of the Year 19,036,208.07 

Pfennigsparkasse (r) 1,293.50 

Loans and Repurchase amount, Legal Expenses 359,182,044.12 
Current Accounts with the Central Agricultural 


Loan Bank of Germauy. 

1. Share account 7 » 937 > 670 . « 

2. Bank account 77,967,189.40 

3. Goods account 212,375.71 

Credits in current account with members . . . 81,210,725.27 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, other persons . 8,078,274.92 

Cheques 251,203 82 

Real estate 5,195,285.08 

Moveables 2,137,905.39 

Securities, documents, valuables 4,091,177.13 

Share in co-operative undertakings 1,056,212.79 

Credit for goods supplied 18,417,224.65 

Value of goods in stock 1.553 497*36 

Amounts for supply of produce 774,480.86 

Various amoutits to be collected (interest, com- 
mission, etc) 7,443,592.67 

Loss in previous balance sheet 1,396,438.09 


Total assets . . . 595 . 943497*^3 


(x) special Savings bank bocAs for stamps for fractions of a mark, thus allowing of 
the saving of a few centimes at a time. 
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Liabilities. 

Bank advances 55 . 93^*03 

Savings bank stamps not yet registered .... 1,317.40 

Capital 3,784,838.29 

Savings deposits 492,890,272.97 

Deposits 5,488,446.95 

Current account with the Central Agricultural 
lyoan Bank of Germany. 

1. Bank account 44,322,422.88 

2. Goods account 1,736,257.74 

3. Printing account 22,500. » 

Menil>ers*credit in current account 23,449,941.29 

Non members' ,, ,, „ 5,245,410.71 

Cheques 19,604.95 

Various costs to l)e paid (interest, working 

expenses) 456,592.03 

Endowment Fund according to previous balance 

sheet 9 » 558 , 399-99 

Reserve Fund according to previous balance 

sheet 6,394,162.46 

Other Funds according to previous balances 

sheet 921,498.63 


Total liabilities . . . 594,047,604.30 

Total Assets 595,943,497.13 

Total liabilities 594,047,604.30 


Net Profit . . . 1,895,89283 

Profits in 1909 2,412,878.83 

Ivosses in 1909 516,986. » 


Net Profit . . . 1,895,892.83 


A glance at the figures of the balance sheet clearly show that the Raiff- 
eisen Eoan and Savings Banks justly deserve their title. They attract 
the savings of their district and invest them in loans to members guaranteed 
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by stupeties, in some cases even guaranteed on mortage. Almost 493 mil- 
tion marks have b^n collected as savings deposits in these cooperative 
societies, often in very small sums, as “ Pfennigsparkasse and by means 
of this money more than 359 mihions have been granted as loans and credits 
on mortgage. 18 millions have been used for the current accounts, 18^ 
for the supply of goods, and 78 were deposited in the Central Bank to satis- 
fy eventual daily requirements of depositors. 

The Raiffeisen Banks constitute about 25 % of all the agricultural 
credit co-operative societies of Germany. They all work on the basis of the 
fundamental rules laid down by their founder Raiffeisen," and it is main- 
ly to these rules that they owe their success, which has brilliantly realised 
the hopes formed for it. These banks unite 30 % of all the monetary 
value represented by more than 16,000 agricultural co-operative credit 
societies existing in Germany (See also our Bulletin, 3, 1911. pages 
14 to 19). 




II. RECENT NEWS. 


Work of the Federations and Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies. 


I. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 


I. — The Federation of the Agricnltarai Co-operative Societies of Hanover. — 

This Federation held its congresss at Hanover on the 12th. July. 
Let us note the following points in the Report of the Manager of the Fed- 
eration, Agronomic Councillor Johannsen. 

The Federation made new progress in the past year. It founded 73 
co-operative societies, 14 loan and deposit banks, 9 dairies, 6 agricultural 
societies for collective purchase and 44 other societies. 

On the 31st. December, 1910, there were in the Federation : 

3 central co-operative societies, 

460 rural banks, 

316 dairies, 

187 societies for collective purchase, 

373 miscellaneous societies, 

Total. 1,339 co-operative societies. 

Among the miscellaneous co-operative societies there are 108 soci- 
eties for employment of electric energy, 8 co-operative works for produc- 
tion of electric energy, 72 societies for the sale of cattle, 29 irrigation consor- 
tiums, 33 societies for the employment of agricultural machinery, 62 for 
poultry breeding and the sale of eggs, 6 for the utilisation of fruit, 3 jam 
factories, 4 pasturage societies, 2 for the sale of vegetables, 3 for land re- 
clamation, 2 for Ihe manufacture of bricks, 2 for potato desiccation, 
3 building societies and 17 others, the various objects of which it is not 
posrible to q»edly. 
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The rural banks give a satisfactory impression as regards their work; 
the business they do is perhaps more important than might be expected. 

Rural business was done 
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At the same time the business done by the Central Agricultural Co- 
operative Society of Hanover also increased up to 340 millions. The 
purchase business done by the collective purchase societies also produces 
a good impression. The amount of goods sold to members was as follows: 


Up to 10,000, marks by 

29 societies 

Between 10,000 and 

50,000 marks by 

97 

,, 50,000 „ 

100,000 „ 

25 

100,000 ,, 

200,000 „ ,, 
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The chief Hanoverian co-operative society for purchase of farm re- 
quisites showed sales for 15.75 million marks, and the Central Co-operative 
Society of the Osnabriick agricultural distributive co-operative societies, 
sales for 2 million marks. 

The co-operative dairies aslo showed a considerable increase in the 
quantity of milk treated. 

An annual quantity of less than 300,000 litres was shown by 43 dairies 
„ „ between 300,000 and 500,000 litres 29 „ 

„ „ „ 1,500 thousand and 2,000 li- 
tres * 47 M 

„ „ „ 2,000 thousand and 3,000 li- 
tres * M 5^ « 

„ over 3,000 thousand ^ \ 
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2. — The Provincial Federation of the SilesianA gricnitural Co-operative So- 
cieties. — This society publishes the following figures as to the work 
done in 1910 by its adhering niral banks : 

at the ead of at the end of 

iQxo X909 


Number of Banks 738 

Number of Members of Banks . . . 56,438 

Total Business Done 197,419,091 

Members' Deposits 21,162,009 

Savings Deposits 47,433,364 

Members’ Debit Current Account . . 56,982,674 

Debit of the Co-operative Societies 

at the Breslau Central Bank . . . 12,758,488 

Credit of the Co-operative Societies 

at the Breslau Central Bank . . . 18,218,392 

Capital belonging to the Society . . 3,313,683 

Net Profits 471,062 

Total Assets 85 , 186 , 1 94 

Total Liabilities 84,725,282 


722 

54 »o 27 

180,886,993 

18,772.495 

41,704,900 

52,665,655 

13.055.124 

15,229.514 

2,929,502 

442.738 

76.995.9&1 

76,566,292 


All these figures show new progress. 


II NON- agricultural CO-OPLRA'J'ION. 

Yearbook of the General Federation of Schulte-Delitzsch Co-operative So- 
cieties for 1910 (Allgcmeincr Verband dcr aiif Selbsthilfe bcruhenden Erwerbs- 
und IVirfschaftsgenossenscha/ten e. F.). This Yearbook contains highly 
interesting data on the co-operative movement in Germany. We shall 
heie only briefly reproduce a few. 

’i'he total number of German societies subject to the law of 1889 on 
co-operative societies was estimated at 30,555 at the end of 1910 ; there 
was an increase of 1,058 societies, as compared with the previous yezts. 
The total number of members is about 434 millions. Of these societies 
about 1,500 with 920,466 members belonged to the General Federation ; 
whilst the number of the societies belonging to it is the twentieth of the 
total societies, the number of members enrolled in them is a fifth of 
the total members. 

The proportion of the commercial business done by these societies is 
no different. Estimating at 22.75 milliards the total business done by 
all the societies of the Empire, with regard to credit operations, articles 
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of consumption, dwellings, farm requisites* etc., and at 640 million marks 
the capital belonging to “^e societies, the societies of the General Federation, 
that is to say, the Schulze-Delitzsch Unions do a business of about 13 
milliards and have capital of their own amounting to 33454 luillions, be- 
sides 1,268 millions of borrowed capital. The first rank among the German 
co-operative societies is held by the credit societies, 17,493 in mtimber. 
Then come 3,745 Agricultural Societies for production, 2,311 distributive 
societies, 2,064 agricultural societies for purchase of farm requisites and 
1,056 building societies. The industrial co-operative societies are still 
fewer in number : 394 societies for purchase of raw material, 128 for storing 
goods, 415 for production and 766 for labour. 

These figures show once more how much more agriculture has profited 
by the advantages of co-operative purchase than industry or, more precisely, 
than the industrial middle class. With regard to their legal form, 19,639 
societies, that is, 64.3 % are of unlimited liability, 10,751, or 35.2 % 
of limited liability and 165 or. 5 % of unlimited liability to payment of 
calls. Comparing these figures with those for the preceding years we see 
that the number of unlimited liability societies is decreasing and the 
number of limited liability societies increasing. 

Absolutely new information is given in this yearbook on the taxa- 
tion of the societies in the various States. 

The co-operative credit societies pay an average tax of 


3.5 % on profits in Prussia ; 

11.6 % „ „ „ Bavaria ; 

6 % ,, ,, ,, Saxony ; 

9.5 % M M Wurtemberg ; 

11.7% „ „ „ the Grand Duchy of Baden ; 

8 % „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Hesse. 


The co-operative distributive societies pay 


In Prussia , 13.3 

„ Bavaria 14 0 

„ Saxony, . . . . ^ 7.0 % 

,, the Grand Duchy of Baden 8 % 

„ Brunswick, 8.4 % 


For the co-operative building societies of Prussia, it is calculated that 
the taxes amounted to between .5 and 25.5 % of the net profit. This in- 
cludes both State and municipal taxes and contributions to churches and 
schools. 
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The yearbook also gives full information on the most important 
laws of last year and especially the law on the organization of the insurance 
societies of the Empire* 

Of course statistical tables have the most important place. The 
total working capital, including the capital proper, and that borrowed, 
amounted to 1,455,532,355 marks, of which 310,517,667 marks was 
the property of the societies. This property was to the borrowed funds 
in the proportion of 27.12 : 100. At the end of 1910, 39.916.709 marks 
represented commercial bills. 792.916 bills of exchange, for an amount, 
in round numbers of 300 millions were received at the collecting con- 
sortium founded to facilitate recovery of such bills. 

On the contrary the cheque business has greatly decreased, certainly 
in consequence of the introduction of the stamp on cheques. The number 
of cheque book accounts decreased from 51,791 in 1909 to 40,613 in 1910. 
Transfer of accounts was represented by about 200 millions in the case of 
loi credit co-operative societies. The co-operative distributive societies 
increased by 41 ; 17 have failed. 271 co-operative distributive societies 
which furnished returns showed 70 millions of sales with a net profit of 
71 million marks. 

Out of the net profit more than 170,000 marks dividends were paid 
and more than 6 millions premiums as percentage of capital. Besides 
808,748 marks discount was given and 120,536 marks paid by in societies 
for purposes of popular education and public utility. There were two 
cases of failure among the co-operative building societies. Their number 
increased from 963 to 1,056 ; they had 16 millions capital of their own 
and 20 millions borrowed capital. 


2. Miscellaneous Information. 


Co-operative Societies for Motor Transport. — In No. 15 of the 

Deutsche landwirtschafUiche Genossenschaftspresse, the results obtained by 
sortie societies for motor transport are given; we reproduce the following 
notes from this important report. 

With the gradual advance made in the adaptation of motor cars to 
rapid transport of passengers and goods, it has been attempted in several 
regions of Germany to make up for the deficiencies of the existing railway 
system, by starting large motor omnibuses. 

At the beginning the initiative in such undertakings was due to private 
persons or communal consortiums, and the results were not such as to invite 
speedy imitation. 
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Geiuerally the mode of construcdmi of the cars, in many instants not 
answering the required conditions either as to material or strength, milit- 
ated against the success of the undertakings. Genetally the motive 
force was not strong enough and the machinery insufficient, and occasioned 
numerous unintentional stoppages en route, prevented the cars coming 
up to time and brought the whole enterprise into discredit. 

The continual improvements introduced into the technique of motor 
cars permitted of these defects being got rid of, and the safety of the lines 
has so greatly increased that they are more and more recognised as an ex- 
cellent means of communication. 

Then companies and co-operative societies were fonneej. It will be 
interesting to have some exact information on the development of the 
organisation of these companies and societies. 

The best results up to the present have been obtained by the Motor 
Car Society {Motomagengesellschaft) of St. Blasien (Black Forest), which 
began work in 1906. 

In the seastni of the .summer villegiatura, in a very difficult country, 
where the gradients are 8 in 100, a regular passenger and goods service is 
maintained between >St. Blasien-Titisee and St. Blasien-Waldshut, and in 
the height of the travelling season assumes considerable importance. 

The traffic employs 5 passenger cars and one goods car. On account 
of the steep giadients, very lightly built cars have been selected, due regard 
being had to strength and durability. 

The passenger cars liave an average weight of 1.700 kg. each ; the 
goods car wciglis 2.200 kgs. 

All the cars are furnished witli 4 cylindrical motors of 32.38 II. P. per- 
mitting a maximum speed of 40 kiiLS the hour for the passenger cars and 
from 25 to 30 kms. the hour for the goods cars. The passenger cars carry 
II persons including the chauffeur. The fare is 5 marks per person for the 
course St, Blasien-Titisee and the .same for the course vSt. Blasien-Waldshut. 

Luggage up to 5 kgs is carried free and placed on the roof : every 
additional kg. is charged 5 pf.: the charge for bicj^cles is i mark. Personal 
luggage carried by the goods car is charged 4 pf. the kg., and other goods 
pay 2 pf. the kg. 

The post which uses this line twice a day, pays 300 marks per month. 

The .staff consists of the manager of the business, 6 chauffeurs with 
monthly salary of 120 marks, and two employees as cleaners, a chauffeur 
for the goods car, a station marster at Titisee and another at St. Bhisien. , 

In 1907 the receipts were 69,887 mks. and the expenditure 65,228 
marks, including 30 % towards extinction of the debt on the cars, so that 
there remains a net profit of 4,599 mks. 

The cost price of the 6 cars was in round figures 77,000 marks, against 
an initial capital of 75,000 marks. The receipts averaged per passenger, 
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per kilometre, 14.2 pf. per car and 88 pf. per km. for the passenger service, 
0.72 per car per km. for the goods service. 

In the expenses, 81.5 per car per km., were included 7.5 pf. for benzine, 
12.6 pf. for the pneumatic tyres and 2.64 pf. for oil and grease. 

We have also data relative to the Limited Liability Machine Trac- 
tion Transport Society for the Meinhardt Forest '' at Meinhardt. 

This society has 5 passenger cars ; in 1909 the total receipts per car 
per km. were 49.81 pf., the expenditure 46.81 pf. 

In 1909, 42,319 marks were paid off on the 3 older cars, or 20 % of the 
purchase price, 11,776 marks on the 2 other cars, corresponding to 15 
and 5 %. 

The initial capital of the society was 35,000 marks at the end of 1909. 
Passengers fares brought in 23,538.40 marks and the post paid 10,046.73 
marks for use of the line. 

The total working expenses, including interest, amounted in 1909 to 
21,580.58 marks ; thus the profit was 2,138.72 marks. 

Less favourable have been the results of the following motor car 
transport undertakings : 

The Aegidienberg Motor Car Transport Society in 1910 made 19,500 
marks by its passenger service and 600 marks by the postal service. 
Its expenses were : 3,600 marks foi^enzine, 2,600 for the pneumatic 
tyres, 2,800 for wages, 1,700 insurance and 1,200 repairs. 

After deductioh of sinking fund payments there remained the small 
profit of 1 12 marks, so that the initial capital produced no interest, although 
the manager of the business and the cashier were unremunerated. 

In 1908 the Mooriemcr Automobil-Gesellschafi was founded at Altenhun- 
torf under the form of a registered limited liability co-operative society. 
The shares at first fixed at 30 marks soon rose to 130 mks. The liability 
was 500 marks per share ; the members being 188 at the end of 1908, the 
total amount of the liability of the society was 94,000 marks. 

In 1908 after not an entire year of work, the amount of sinking fund 
was IQ %, in 1909 25 %, in 1910 25 %. Up to the present every year 
the accounts have closed with a loss, to be precise with a loss of 4,172 mks. 
in 1908, 14,344 mks. in 1909, 6,985 mks. in 1910. The heavy loss in 1909 
was due to a fire rendering necessary the building of a new car. To cover 
the expenses a deduction of 6,985 marks had to be made from the share 
capital, which at the end of 1910 represented 8,506 marks, so that to-day 
it only represents 1,527 marks. The society has as yet no reserve fund. 

^ The report on these co-operative societies in 1910 says that they traverse 
more than 48,955 kms., carry 20,226 passengers and 4,408 parcels. The 
post pays an amount of 3,300 mks. 

The expenditure per km. was : wages, 8.51 pf. ; insurance, 2.51 pf. ; ben- 
zine, 6.9 ; oil, 2.16 ; and pneumatic tyres, 7.97 pf. Including sinking fund 
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and interest the total expenditure amounted [to 52.09 pf. per km. The 
price of the tickets, which up to the present has been 5 pf . per passenger 
per km., is not sufficient to pay expenses, but it cannot be raised, as the 
use of the car would be still further decreased, after there has already been 
a falling off of i^ioi passengers in 1910 as compared with 1909. 

The situation of these co-operative societies will only improve some 
years hence when the amount of sinking fund payments is reduced. 

The first of these co-operative societies was the “ Briinn Co-operative 
Motor Car Transport Society, Limited ”, founded in 1907. 

This society has had a loss in round numbers of 5,000 marks in the 
last three years. 

In the first two years the district and the commune granted it an 
annual subvention of 1,800 mks. The traffic has continually increased. 
At the end of 1910 there were still 10,000 mks. to be paid off on the two cars 
belonging to the society. In three years 13,500 marks or much more than 
50 %, have been paid off ; probably this society will manage to continue 
unless it has absolutely unforeseen losses. 

Summing up the results obtained by the foregoing co-operative societies 
we may conclude that scarcely one of these businesses could continue 
without the post office subsidy ; in any case a motor car transport business 
can hardly rely only on passenger traffic. 

If we consider that in these businesses, whether limited liability or 
co-operative societies, the necessary capital is subscribed in the circles 
interested so that the business may continue even if the initial capital 
pays no interest and there are losses in spite of subventions from public 
administrations, we may say that the returns of motor car transport co- 
operative societies will never be great till the price of the tickets are ap- 
preciably raised ; but this is hindered by railway competition and the ne- 
cessity of not alienating the public. Yet it cannot be denied that a co-oper- 
ative motor car transport society may prosper under certain conditions, 
in the absence of a good railway system, and with frequent travelling of 
strangers at certain seasons of the year or the existence of certain branches 
of industry requiring rapid transport of their produce. But even in these 
cases they must always be able to count upon subventions from the admin- 
istrations concerned. Generally, then, it will only be exceptional circum- 
stances which allow of the successful development of motor car transport.. 
We cannot therefore predict, at any rate, for the moment, any great 
future for the motor car transport societies. 
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BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 


Sources : 

“Government Messenger “ of x7th December, 1910 (O. S.). Sofia. 

Ifiw of 17th February, 1907 on Co-operative Societies, Sofia, 1908. 

“ Bulletin of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria ” No 19. Sofia. 

“Mutuality” nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, - 1910, and 7 » 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, - 1911. 

Report of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of Bulgaria^ 
Sofia, 1909. 

In the last number of the Bxilletin of Economic and Social Intelligence* 
we spoke of the Rural Banks in Bulgaria (i). To supplement what was 
said in it we shall now publish the text of the law of 17th. December, 1910 
(O. S.), creating ,^e Central Co-operative Bank in Bulgaria, adding to it 
some remarks on the new institution which, without doubt, will give a 
vigorous incentive to the development of co-operative credit in this 
country. 


§ I. — Functions of the Bank. 


In Bulgaria, the rural credit banks are of rather recent origin, since 
the first efforts for their institution do not date from before 1897. However^ 
they have developed very rapidly, so that there are now about 800 Banks 
of Raiffeisen type. 


<t) See BuUeHn of Kootxomic aud Sodlal Intelligence, January, 19x2, pp. 47 et seqq* 
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Up to the present it was the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria chiefly 
that supplied the rural banks with funds. It also instituted special courses 
for the encouragement of technical instruction among the managers of the 
Raiffeisen Banks and established a special bureau at its head office for 
the control of the rural banks and the encouragement of their development 
(i). The National Bank of Bulgaria also concerned itself with the relief 
of the needs of the rural classes, either directly, by discomiting the farmers' 
bills, or indirectly, by advancing funds to the Agricultural Bank. 

The new Central Co-operative Bank is a, specialised body, in the 
foundation of which two institutes are concerned, and which is intended to 
substitute them in all the operations they have up to the present conducted 
with co-operative societies and more especially with rural banks. The head 
offices and branches of the two pre-existing banks will act as ordinary 
correspondents for the new institute. 

Further, the new Bank is intended also to favour the development 
of mutual insurance. The Bulgarian Goveniment has recently taken 
steps for the development of agricultural insurance, founding bylaw of 
26th. December, 1910 (O. S.), a State institute for mutual hail and cattle 
insurance (2). The law entrusts its management to the new Central Co- 
operative Bank. 

It will open a special current account for the banking service of the 
Institute and will provide for the' payment of claims for losses through the 
branches of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, its ordinary correspondent. 
It is bound to perform the bank service for tlie Institute gratuitously, and 
it will receive on the other hand a small premium on the amounts insured 
(art. 18 and 19 of the law above mentioned.) 

In this way, the Insurance Institute, while preserving its independence, 
both as to its civil personality and its own liability, and in all that regards 
its management and its accounts (see articles 7 and 20 of the law we publish), 
may realise an appreciable saving in its working expeilses. 

Finally, important functions of control and inspection of the co- 
operative societies and the federations of co-operative societies are as- 
signed to the new bank. 

Previously the inspection of the co-operative societies was entirely 
regulated by the law of 17th. February, 1907. Whilst this law recognises 
the inspection performed by the federations, it accorded the same right 
to the Agricultural Bank in the case of all the co-operative societies that 
might resort to it to obtain credit. The rural banks were thus subject 
to i double control, which gave rise to considerable difficulties when the 


(I) See BulUlm of Social and Economic IntOUgcncc ot 30th Jtme, 19x1, p. 189. 
(e) Ibid, of soth, October, X911, p. 120. 
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requirements of the two administrations charged with their inspection 
clashed. 

The institution of the Central Co-operative Bank and the promulga- 
tion of the new law on co-operative societies, published in the ‘‘Government 
Messenger,” of 4th. March, 1911, (O. S.) removed all possibility of differ- 
ences. 

The Bank has now the exclusive right of control and inspection of 
all the co-operative societies or federations of co-operative societies afhli- 
atefi to it, so that previous to any modification of their rules, they must 
obtain its approval (Arts. 13 and 14 of the law we publish). 


§ 2 . Organization of the Bank, 

The Bank i.s of mixed character ; in tact, on the one hand, two State 
Bank Institutions (the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bul- 
garia), which the law designates as foundation members, and wliich are bound 
to pay up a total contribution of 5 million levas, contribute to its found- 
ation ; but, on the other hand, in order to be allowed to do credit business 
with the Bank, the co-operative societies concerned must themselves be 
registered as ordinary undertaking to pay subscriptions of the same 

amount, namely, 100 levas (art. 5 of the law). Special provisions aim at 
preventing the Bank shares becoming an object of speculation, the maxim- 
um dividend the members may receive is limited to 4 % for foundation 
members and 5 % for ordinary members. 

The position of the two classes of members also is different as regards 
their liability for the engagements of the Bank, .since the liability of the 
first is limited to the amount of their contribution, whilst the latter are 
liable to five times the nominal amount of their subscribed shares (quotes 
parts). 

The Bank is authorized to issue bonds to a very large amount, that is, 
for an amount equal to ten times the special guarantee fund instituted 
for this end. 

The foundation members will contribute to the formation of this guar- 
antee fund with an initial payment of a million levas to which every year 
will be added a fixed proportion of the profits for that year (art. 34 of the 
law). 

The Bank is exclusively intended to conduct personal credit busi- 
ness operations with co-operative societies or federations of co-operative 
societies. The law authorizes it, in addition to its banking operations, 
properly so called, also to organize public auctions for the accotmt of the 
co-operative societies and to oi^nize and work general warehouses. 
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The Management of the Bank is under the direct control of the State. 
The Minister of Finance has the right of chief supervision over the opera- 
tions of the Bank and he may put his veto on those he considers contrary to 
law or public interest. The appointment of the superior officers of the Bank 
is also reserved to the Government. The Superior Council and the Exam- 
ining Cominittee of the Bank are composed of representatives appointed 
by the Departments of Finance and Agriculture, the two founding bank 
institutes and the ordinary members' meeting. However, the latter, can 
exert only a limited influence on the Management. Their representatives 
are in fact in the minority in both Councils, and the votes of the general 
meeting of ordinary members are only considered as.- recommendations. 
In fact, the shares paid up by the ordinary members only form a small part 
of the capital or the Bank. On the contrary, the State has a preponder- 
ating interest in its management, since two State Banks provide the largest 
part of its funds. 


§ 3. Action of the Bank. 

The Bank commenced working on the iSth. March, 1911 (O. S) 

The^ rate of interest asked by the Bank on its credit ^operations was 
6% % for loans to co-operative societies and 6% for loans to federations 
doing a total business with the Bank of at least one million per year. 

The rate of interest paid by the Bank to depositors differed according 
to the class of deposits and the kind of customers. It thus gave interest 
varying from 4 to 5 % on deposits for a term ; but on deposits repayable 
on demand 4^4 to federations, 4 % to co-operative societies and 3 % to 
private persons. 

The following figures for the most important credit and debit items 
are reproduced from the financial statement of the Bank on the 31st. 


October, 1911 (O.S). 

Shares subscribed by ordinary members . . . 84,700 levas 

Still to be paid up 64,855 ,, 

Amount of deposits 532,157 

Securities and Bills in Deposit 1,678,813 ,, 

I/oans in Current Account 536,899 

Dong Term I/oans 169,700 „ 

Bills and Acceptances 1,527,735 „ 

Bills for cashing . 172,471 


‘^The large amoimt of deposits and bills is explained by the fact that 
they serve as guarantee for the loans. It appears from the statements 
published up to the present that the Bank has not yet made use of the 
right to grant loans on security of agricultural produce or implements. 

The first working year of the Bank closed on 31st. December, 1911(0,$)* 
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Law on the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

auctioned by Ukase No. 71, published in the “ Government Mess- 
enger of 17th. December; 1910 (O. S.) No. 276. 

Part I. 

Object and Composition. 

Art. I . With the object of directing and developing the rural and urban 
co-operative associations, satisfying their credit requirements and encour- 
aging the development of insurance societies under the co-operative form, 
a public establishment shall be founded, to bear the name of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

Art. 2, The headquarters of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be at Sofia. 

The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria shall serve 
as representatives and correspondents for this Bank in the other parts 
of the Kingdom. 

The services rendered by these correspondents shall be gratuitous. 

Art. 3. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have two 
classes of members : foundation members and ordinary members. 

The foundation members shall be the National Bank and the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Bulgaria. They shall supply the Bank with its initial 
capital. 

The ordinary members shall be all the associations or unions of asso- 
ciations either rural or urban that have been admitted as such and share 
in the capital of the Bank by subscription of personal shares (parts). 

Art. 4. As ordinary members shall be admitted the co-operative 
associations or unions of associations, constituted and registered in con- 
formity with the Daw on co-operative associations. 

They can only be admitted on the decision of the general meeting 
of members of the special association or of the union. 

The associations making part of a union which is itself a member of 
the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, cannot at the same time be 
members of the latter. 

Art. 5. Any association which does not make part of a co-operative 
union must, on entrance, subscribe two 100 leva shares at least. It may 
pay them in one sum or in instalments. 

Every union affiliated to the Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria must 
subscribe at least as many shares (parts) as there are associations in the 
union. 
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Art. 6, The admission of associations or unions as ordinary members 
of the co-operative Bank shall be entered on the commercial register of the 
competent tribunal. 

Art. 7. Neither co-operative insurance associations, nor persons who 
have made an insurance contract through the medium of the insurance 
departments of the Bank shall be considered as ordinary members. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, entrusted with the service 
of the Co-operative Insurance Societies, shall not guarantee its insurance 
business out of its own funds. 

The relations of the Bank with the insurance societies and co-operative 
associations shall be defined in the laws specially passed on the subject. 
The management of the insurance .societies themselves must be in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the special laws and regulations relating to them. 

Part II. 

Capital and Operations. 

Art. 8. The initial capital of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be unlimited. 

It shall include : 

(a) The subscriptions of the foundation members of the Bank ; 

(b) The personal shares of the ordinary members of the Bank ; 

(c) The bond guarantee fund. 

The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria shall, in 
the first place, pay as foundation members, two and a half million levas 
each, or altogether five millions out of their own reserve funds. 

Art. 9. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall perform the 
following operations ; 

(1) it shall discount bills of exchange and bills to order, and secur- 
ities issued or guaranteed bv the State together with their coupons, on 
behalf of the associations and unions of associations ; 

(2) it shall open current accounts for associations and unions on 
deposit of bills or securities issued or guaranteed by the State. 

(3} it shall make loans on the security of agricultural and various 
trade implements, machines or produce ; 

(4) it shall open current accounts on deposits or special certificates 
of deposit; 

{5) it shall distribute the loans of the associations and unions of 
associations by virtue of a deed authorizing it to issue bonds ; 

(6) it shall receive deposits for a term, with or without capitalisation 
of interest, as well as deposits withdrawable on demand and shall open 
savings bank accounts ; 
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(7) it shall get its bills and acceptances rediscounted and shall place 
them in deposit ; 

(8) it shall issue bonds at interest and extinguishable in instalments 
according to lot. The claims of the associations against their own members 
shall be transferred to it ; 

(9) it shall organize or contribute to organize public purchase or 
sale on behalf of the associations and unions ; 

(10) it shall maintain general warehouses for its own account or 
for that of the unions; 

(11) it shall buy and sell for others* account negotiable papers 
quoted on the Exchange. It shall buy for its own account the securities 
issued or guaranteed by the State, for the formation of its reserve fund and 
bond funds ; 

(12) it shall buy and sell real and personal estate exclusively for 
its liwn requirements ; 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall only perform the 
operations contemplated in paragraphs i, 2, 3, 5, 9 and 10 for its own 
members. 

Art. 10. The bonds issued in virtue of paragraph 8 of the preceding 
article shall be guaranteed independently of the securities themselves by 
a special guarantee fund. This fund which must amount for the moment 
to a million of levas, shall be paid gratuitously by the foundation members, 
who shall each deduct it from their reserve funds. 

In any case the total nominal amount of bonds put in circulation must 
not exceed ten times the bond fund. 


Part III. 

Members’ Rights and Obligations. 

Art. II. The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be liable for the engagements of the Central Co-operative Bank as 
foundation members of the Bank, but only to the extent of their contrib- 
utions 

They may not receive a dividend of more than 4 % of their contrib- 
utions, out of the profits of the Co-operative Central Bank. 

Art. 12. The ordinary members shall be liable for the engagements 
of the Bank up to five times the nominal amount of the shares {parts) they 
have subscribed. 

They may not receive a dividend of more than 5 %. 

Art. 13. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have right 
of control and supervision over all its ordinary members. 
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It shall exercise all the rights of control that the Popular Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria possess, in virtue of art. 70 of the law on 
co-operative associations. 

Art 14. The associations and unions may not modify their rules after 
having been admitted as ordinary members of the Bank, without the con- 
sent of the latter. 

Art, 15. The Bank may expel ordinary members as also any ordinary 
member may retire. 

In the latter case a decision of the general meeting of the meml>ers 
of the association shall be required. 

The grounds for expulsion as well as the term fixed for retirement 
shall be determined by the rules of the Bank. 

Yet this term may in no case exceed a year 

Expulsions and retirements shall be entered on the commercial reg- 
ister of the competent tribunal. 

Art. 16. If am^ expelled or retiring association remains in debt to the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, the latter may immediately enforce 
payment or exact surety to guarantee it. 

Art. 17. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have the 
right to retain all amounts, drafts or securities, placed with it by its own 
members at any date for any purpose. It may exercise this right, either 
&sde facto possessor or by virtue of a preference granted to it, without 
having to recur to judicial execution or any other intervention. 

The sale of securities tlius retained shall be efiectcd through the 
medium of the Bank. 


Part IV 

Organization and Administration. 

Art. 18. The Administration of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bul- 
garia shall be conducted by the Management, the Superior Council, the 
Examining Committee, and the Meeting of the delegates of the ordinary 
members. 

Art. 19. The Management shall be composed of a Manager and two 
Administrators. 

The Manager and the Administrators shall form the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Bank. 

Art. 20. The Management shall be divided into two divisions : the 
one for credit, the other for insurance. Each shall keep its own books and 
each shall have its own divisions, bureaux, staff of service and inspection 
necessary in conformity with the table accompanying the present law. 
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All the officers and employees of the Central Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria must satisfy the established economic conditions. They shall 
be considered as State fimctionaries and enjoy the same rights as the latter. 

Art. 21. The Manager and the Administrators shall be appointed by 
Ukase on presentation of the Minister of Finance and disniis*sed by Ukase 
on the authorization of the National Parliament (Sobranje), 

All other officers shall be appointed and dismissed by the Manager, on 
the decision of the Board of Management. The employees shall be appoint- 
ed and dismissed by the Manager. 

Art. 22. The Manager shall represent the Central Co-operative Bank 
of Bulgaria with the State administrations and the various public bodies. 

He shall exert a general control over the administration and operations 
of the Bank and supervise the carrying out of the laws and regulations 
governing it. 

Art. 23. The Board of Management shall, on the proposal of the* 
Manager, examine and decide all matters within its competence that no 
other authority is called upon to discuss and solve according to the 
provisions of the Charter or the present law. 

In case of disagreement between the Manager and the other members 
of the Board, the matter shall be brought by the Manager before the super- 
ior Council, the decision of which shall be final. 

The execution of the decision of the Board of Management shall be 
delayed until the Superior Coimcil shall have given judgment. 

Art. 2^. The Superior Council shall be composed of seven members: 
one appointed by the Minister of Finance, one by the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, three elected by the meeting of the delegates of the ord- 
inary members and two forming part of the Superior Council by virtue of 
office, namely, the Manager of jthe National Bank of Bulgaria, and that of the 
Agricultural Bank, or when necessary, their delegates. 

Of the three members elected by the Superior Cotmcil, two shall be 
chosen by the delegates of the rural associations and the third by the 
delegates of the urban associations. 

The President and the Vice President of the Superior Council shall 
be chosen by the Council itself from among its own members. The election 
shall be ratified by the Minister of Finance. 

Art. 25. The mandate of the elected members shall be for a year. 
It may however be renewed. 

The members of the Superior Council who are not officers shall receive 
allowances per session, fixed by the charter of the Bank. 

Art. 26. It shall belong to the Superior Council : 

(i) to discuss the charter of the Bank or its modifications, as well 
as specially important provisions, such as the maximum of the loans, 
their guarantee and maturity, rate of discount and interest. 
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(2) to decide with regard to the provisions relating to the conditions 
for deposits ; 

(3) to examine the list and the conditions of issue or extinction 

of bonds ; ' 

(4) to decide witli regard to the investment, in accordance with 
their intention, of the bond fund and reserve fund, as well as of the funds 
and subsidies paid by the State for insurance operations. 

(5) to pass the financial statement and accounts of the Bank and to 
relieve the members of the Board of Management of their liability for the 
previous financial year. 

All other general provisions and instructions for the staff shall be, 
however, communicated to the Superior Board, as soon as they are approved 
by the Management. 

The Council may of its own initiative draw the attention of the Manager 
to the imperfections or omissions in these provisions and instructions and 
ask that they may be modified or completed 

Art. 27. The decisions of the Superior Council with regard to the 
matters enumerated in paragraphs i, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the preceding article, 
must be approved by the Minister of I^inance. 

Art. 28. The Examining Committee shall consist of five members ; 
one appointed by the Minister of Finance, one by the National Bank and 
one by the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, and two elected by the Congress 
of delegates of the ordinary members. 

Art. 29. This Committee shall examine all the operations, business 
and papers of the Bank for the previous year as well as the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account at the end of the year. On all these matters 
it shall draft a report for the Superior Council. 

If in the course of the year the Examining Committee observes serious 
irregularities or malversations it shall immediately report them to the 
President of the Superior Council, who shall communicate the report to the 
Minister of Finance together with his own opinion. 

Art. 30. The mandate of the elected members of the Examining 
Comnri^to shall be for a year. 

ttpiy be renewed 

The allowance the elected members of the Examining Committee 
shall receive shall be laid down in the Charter of the Bank. 

Art 31. The representatives of the ordinary members in the Superior 
Council and in the Examining Committee, mentioned in arts. 24 and 28 
of the p^sent law, shall be elected at the annual meeting of the delegates 
of all the associations affiliated to the Bank. For this purpose the meeting 
shall be divided into two divisions : one shall consist of the delegates of the 
rural associations and the other sf those of the urban associations. 
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Bach association shall have only one vote, but the unions shall have 
as many votes as they represent associations. 

The meeting shall be called and presided over by the President of the 
Superior Council, before this Council has given opinion on the Bank accounts 
and the report of the Examining Committee. 

After hearing the report of the President on the working of the Bank, 
it shall deal with the matters entered on the agenda. 

Except for the election of the representatives to the Superior CouncU 
and the Examining Committee, the votes passed at the meeting upon the 
operations of the Bank shall have purelj^ consultative force in all that 
regards the working of the Bank as descrilied in the present law. 

A special regulation, prepared by the Superior Council and approved 
by the Minister of Finance, shall determine in detail the mode of election 
of the delegates as well as the competence and the internal regulation 
of the meeting. 

Art. 32. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be placed 
under the supreme control of the State, exerted by the Minister of Finance. 
The Minister may, after hearing the opinion of the Superior Council, 
quash any decision or stop any operation of the Bank which would be 
contrary to the laws and regulations or would be injurious to the public 
interests of the coimtry. 

Matters affecting the working of the insurance divisions of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria and coming within the province of other 
ministerial departments, in virtue of special laws, shall be subjected by 
the Minister of Finance to the examination and decision of the competent 
ministers. 


Part V. 

Profits and Balance, 

Art. 33. The Working Year of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bul- 
garia shall commence on the ist. January (O. S) and end on the 31st. 
December (O. S). 

Art. 34. The net annual profits on the Bank's operations shall be dis- 
tributed as follows : 

10 % to the reserve fund ; 

10 % to the guarantee fund for bonds ; 

3 %, in proportional amounts, to the officers and employees of the 

Bank. 

The rest of the net profits shall be divided, as dividend, in repayment 
of the capital paid up by the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria, and the shares of the ordinary members. 
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The dividend to the ordinary members shall only be paid after full 
payment made of the dividends to the National Bank and the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Bulgaria. 

If, after distribution of the maximum dividend on ordinary members^ 
shares, there still remains an available surplus, this should be placed half 
to the reserve fund and half to the guarantee fund. 

Art. 35. The monthly balance sheets of the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Bulgaria shall be published in the “ Government Messenger 
The annual accounts of the Bank shall also be inserted in it. 

Part VI. 

special Rights and Privileges. 

Art. 36. In all business of legal or administrative character, the Cen- 
tral Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria and its ordinary members shall be re- 
presented by the correspondents of the Bank, that is, by the National Bank 
and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. 

Art. 37. Bills remaining unpaid by the co-operative associations 
affiliated to the Bank shall bear interest at a fixed rate, even when they have 
not been protested. 

Art. 38. Abstracts and copies of the acts of the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Bulgaria shall be producible as public evidence. 

Art. 39. All credits of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria or 
of its ordinary members shall give course to the executory measures pro- 
vided for in art. 818, paragraph 7, of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Art. 40. During the first three years from its foundation, the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be exempted from all State dues and 
taxes, of whatever nature, for its ordinary and legistered correspondence, 
its despatches of money and its telegraphic and telephonic communications. 

Besides tas, all acts and documents emanating from the State or the 
public establishments, required for the conclusion of loans with ordinary 
members of the Bank, shall be exempted from all stamp dues of any kind, 
and any 4ther tax or payment. 


Part VII. 

Temporary and Permanent Deposits. 

Art. 41. During the first working year from the foundation of the Bank, 
the Superior Council and the Examining Committee shall only consist of 
the nominated members and those forming part of the Superior Council by 
right of office. 
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Art. 42. In the six months following the date of the opening of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, the rural or urban co-operative 
associations to which the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bul- 
garia have up to then given credit must decide if they will enter or n ot as 
ordinary members of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

On the expiration of this period, the National Bank and the Agricultural 
Bank shall cease to give credit to the co-operative associations. This serv- 
ice shall pass entirely and ipso jure to the Central Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria. 

Art. 43. The claims of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria against the rural or urban co-operative societies which have been 
admitted as members of the Central Co-operativ^e Bank shall pass ipso jure 
to the latter, which shall undertake their recovery. On the other hand, 
claims of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria against 
the co-operative societies which, on the expiration of the above period of 
six months, shall not have been admitted, or generally shall not have become 
members of the Central Co-operative Bank shall be recoverable within an 
additional period of six mouths, and shall be recovered by the National 
Bank or the Agricultural Bank, respectively. 

Art. 44. The initial capital subscrilTed by the National Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria as foundation members, as well as the bond 
funds, shall be paid into the Central Co-operative Bank in proportion to 
its needs and its requirements. 

Art. 45. Tlie Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be considered 
open from the day on which the Superior Council and Board of Management 
give notice of it through the medium of the “ Government Messenger 
and other papers, if need be. 

Art. 46. The Management shall prepare the necessary regulations for 
the completion of the present law. They shall be examined by the Superior 
Council and approved by the Minister of Finance. 

Art. 47. The present law shall come into force on ist. January, 1911 
(O.S). 

By this law, the law of i6th. February, 1907 (O. S) on industrial credit 
through the medium of the National Bank of Bulgaria and nil other laws 
and provisions contrary to itself are abrogated. 
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SPAIN. 

CURRENT iJUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Organisation in Spain. 

The foUcywing article is abridged from a study that will be found in 
fun in the second volume of the “ Monographs on Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion We have limited ourselves to the suppression, in the case of each 
class of associations, of those groups the description of which served very 
well for illustration, but were not absolutely indispensable. 

Sources : 

Official Publications ; 

Preparaci6ti de las bases pitra uii proyecto de ley de accideiiles de trabajo en la agricultura, ipoi 
(Preparation of the Bases for a Bill on Accidents in Agricultural Labour, 1908). Publication 
of the Social Reforms Institute, 1908. 

Memoria accrca dela informacidn agraria en ambas Castillas {Annals of Agricultural Inform^ 
ation in the two Casiilles) Publication of the Social Reforms Institute, 1907. 

Count de Rbtamoro ; Memoria que elcva al Gobierno de S.M. en cunix>limento de lo dispuesto 
por ley de 23 de Enero de 1906 el Delegado Regio C, de R. Juiiio de 1908 {Memoir pre- 
sented to His Majesty^s Governmeni, in Execution of the Provisions of the Law of 2%rd. 
Jannary, 1906 by the Royal Delegate, C. de R. June, 1908). Publication of the Royal Del^a- 
tion dc P6sitos, 1908 

Colecibn legislativa forestal de X900-1908 {Forestry Code of 1900-1908) Ministerial Department 
of Agriculture 1905-08 

Bstadsitica de la Associaci6n obrera en 1® dc Noviembre de 1904 formada por la Sec- 
ci6n 3» Tecnico admiuistrativa {Statistics of Workmen* s Association, 1st November, 1904, 
compiled by the ^rd. Technical and Administrative Division). Publication of the Social 
Reforms Institute. 

Estadistica de las institucioiies de ahorro, coopracidn y provision en x® Noviembre de 1904 
fonuada por la Seoci6n 3® Tecnloo-Adminlstrativa (Statistics of the Savings, Co-operation 
and 7 'hrift Institutions on i«f. November, 1904 compiled by the 3rd Technical and Administrat- 
ive Division) Social Reforms Institute. 
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D. Jo86 Maria Zorita : I/ys P^sitas en EspaSa. Memoria preaentada al Gobiemo de S. M. por 
d Ddegado R^io. Madiid, 1907 {The Pdsttos in Spain. Memoir presented to His Majesty*^ 
Covernmeni by the Royal Delegate. Madrid, 1907) 

Rdaddn de los expedientes de Sindicatos agricolas ingresados durante el afio fde i9o8»‘ en 
d Mittistero del Fomento, Madrid, 1909 {List of AgrtcuUufol Syndicates, Registered in the 
Year, 1908, at the Ministerial Department of Agriculture, Madrid, 1909) 

Idem, 1909. Madrid, 19x0. 

Bl regadio en Espafla. Madrid, 1904 {Irrigation in Spain. Madrid 1904). Ministerial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and Public Works. 

Memoria sobre el proyeto de ley de coiiservacidn de montes y repoblaciOn forcstal. Madrid, 1908* 
{Memoir on the Bill for the Protection of Mountains and Reafforestation, Madrid, 1908). 
Publication of the Ministerial Department of Agriculture. 

I^ vigaite sobre “ Positos ” y rccopilacion de las disposiciones dictadsis por la Ddegacibn Re- 
gia desde Junio igo6 hasta 7 Ivnero 1908. Madrid, 1908. {Law in Force upon “ Postfos * 
and the Compilation of the Provisions approved by the Royal Delegation of yth. June, 1906 
yth January, 1908. Madrid, 1908) Publication of the Royal Delegation of Pdsitos 

D. Fermin Calbeton : Apuntes para el estiidio del proyccto de ley de Cr^dito agrari(^ Ma- 
drid, 1910 {Notes for the Study of the Agricultural Credit Bill. Madrid, 1910) Publication 
of the Ministerial Department of Agriculture. 

II Other Publications: 

Viaconde De Eza: Proyccto de ley dc Fomento del Cr^dito agricola cultural, x vol. Madrid, 1909 
{Bill for the Encouragement of Agricultural Credit, i vol Madrid, 1909). Publication of 
the Spanish Farmers’ Associdtion 

Cajas rurales. Idamamiento del Institute a los agricultores catalaiies. i vol. Barcelona, 1906. 
{Rural Banks. Appeal of the Institute to the Catalan Farmers, i vol. Barcelona, i9of3) Pub- 
lication of the Catalan Agricultural Institute of San Isidro 

Rafael Ramos * El cr^rdito agricola, Cajas rurales de pr^stamos. 2 vol. Cartcgeiia, 19^33 {Agri- 
cultural Credit. Rural Loan Banks. 2 vols. Cartagena, 1903). 

Eb Soc : Sindicatos agricolas. Vademecum del propagandista. i vol. Zaragoza, 1909 [Agri- 
cultural Syndicates. Propagandists, Vademecum i vol, Saragossa, 1909). 

D. lyUiz Rbdonet y Eopez-D6riga : Cr^dito agricola, i vol 2* edicidn Madrid, 1Q05 {Agri- 
cultural Credit, x vol, 2nd. Edition. Madrid, 1905) 

Ritas Moreno : Eas cajas rurales. El erddito agricola. I^l cooperacidn El ahorro. El problema 
agrario. i vol Valencia, 1904 {Rural Banks Agricultural Credit. Co-operation. Savings. 
The Agricultural Problem i vol. Valencia, 1904). 

Prof, Amando Castroviejo : Ea cooperacidn en la agriculiura. i vol, Sevilla, 1909 {Co-opera- 
tion in Agriculture). 

Ritas Moreno: Secherias y (jueserias cooperatives. Seguro del ganado. i vol. Valencia, 1905. 
{Co-operatwe Dairies and Cheese Factories. Cattle Insurance). 

P. Euxs Cbalband y Errasquin : Sindicatos y Cajas rurales. Barcelona, 1909 {Syndicates 
and Rural Banks. Barcelona, 1909). 

EuoBne Rochbtin : I,es Institutions de pr^voyance et d’assuinnce soclale en Espagne {Span- 
ish Thrift and SodtU Insurance Institutes) Revue Politique et Parlementaire No. 138 
loth. December, 1905. 
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Angel Marvaxjd : La cooperation et le credit agricole en Espagne. (Co-opetation and Agri* 
cultural Credit tn Spatn) ** Revue Economique Internationale No. 3. 15th. to 20th. De- 
cember, 1907. 

— La question sociale en Espagne ( 7 'he Soaal Problem tn Spain) Paris, 1910, 

Henri Lown : Les csonditions du travail rural en Andalousie (Conditions of Rural Labour tn 
Andalusia) Paris, 1905. The <cMus6e Srxiial*. August, 1905. 

Narciso Noguer: Fundacidn y desenvolvimento de las Cajas ruralcs de Raiffeisen. ** Founda- 
tton and Development of the Raiffeisen Rural Banks m Spatn). « The Social Movement «. 
Rheims, January, 1911. 

GokzLles y GiMJfeNEz: P6sitos. Reintegracidn voluntaria y ejccutiva Madrid, 1910 (Pd- 
sttos Legal and Spontaneous Restitution. Madrid, 19x0) 

Alvaro LdREZ NuNEz: El seguro obrero en Esi>ana. Madrid, 1908. {Workmen's Insurance in 
Spain. Madrid, 1908). 

Rivas Moreno : Cajas rurales y Sindicatos agricolas. Madrid, 1910. {Rural Banks and Agri- 
cultural Syndicates. Madrid, igio). 

— La Mutualidad y los asalariados. Valencia, 1909 (1 he Mutual System and Wage Earners 

Valencia, 1909. 

Matteo Poyal Lalaguna ; Mutualitiad. - II. El seguro del ganado Zaragoza, 1908 {Mutua- 
hty ~ II Cattle Insurance. Saragossa 1908) 

Rivas Moreno. Panaderlas y Oirnicerias aiopetativas. Barcelona, 1910 {Co-operative Bak- 
er tes and Slaughterhouses) 

Baldomero Martinez : Almanaquc del Seguro 1909 {Insurance Almanac 1909) Barcelona. 

Octavio Martinez y Cayneia : Almanaquc dd Seguro, 1910 {Insurance Almanac, 1910) 
Barcelona 

Octavio Martinez y Caynela : Almanaquc dd Seguro, 1911 {Insurance Almanac, 1911). 
Barcelona 

Jose Elias de Molins : El Cr6dilo agricola y las Cajas rurales. Barcelona, 1910 {Agn. 
cultural Credit and the Rural Banks Barcelona 1910) 


§ I. Agricultural Credit. 


(a) The Positos 


The Positos or communal granaries are characteristic institutions 
of Spain dating from the i6th. century and resembling the Portuguese 
Celteiros. In ^ese establishments a certain quantity of grain was kept 
in stock for the farmers, for sowing or for consumption, in case of drought 
or public need. 

Ferdinand and Isabella especially encouraged these institutions, 
and under the reign of Philip II the Pdsitos " were regulated for the 
first time. 

In the cotoe of centuries they have been often modified. I^ast of al 
in the law of 23rd. January, 1906, attempt was made to modernise 
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them by promoting their transformation into Rural Banks and Agricultural 
Banks. 

According to this law, the Minister of Agriculture is charged with the 
service of the organisaton of the pdsUos. A delegate, appointed by him had 
very extensive powers. He might be assisted by Permanent Commissions 
•f which he was President, the r 61 e of which was confined to discus- 
sion. These Commissions, however, were suppressed by the decree of 
i6th. May 1907. Besides the inspectors mentioned in the text of the 
law, this delegate is authorized to engage the persons necessary for the 
service entrusted to him, appointii^ them on his own authority. He 
proceeds at law against anyone guilty of any crime against the pdsitos. 

With regard to the transformation of the mission of the pdsitos, the 
law declares : “ The positos shali still be considered as such, even if they 
do not limit themselves to loans of seeds, but also grant loans in money 
acting thus as Rural lyoan and Credit Banks, or if they facilitate the acquis- 
ition of implements, machinery, plants, manure, cattle, breeding stock 
or any other thing whatever serviceable in agriculture 

They may also accept seeds in deposit and advance on such deposits 
amounts not exceeding 50 % of their value, taking into account in this 
operation the interest fixed for loans in money.'' 

It has even been attempted to found nm pdsitos and to encourage the 
transformation into pdsitos of other already existing institutions, such as 
benevolent institutions, loan and savings banks, etc., with the object of 
allowing the latter to profit by the advantages the law offers these instit- 
utions. 

The Count de Retamoro, Royal delegate attached to the Royal Deleg- 
ation of the pdsitos, proposed this change and he has even published 
model rules for the organization of pdsitos of new creation. 

According to these rules, the object of the pdsitos is to procure their 
members the funds they require for their farmwork as well as to allow 
of the same members finding remunerative investment for their savings. 

In contrast to what is the case in the pdsitos of ancient foundation, 
the capital of those of recent creation will include ; an initial capital the 
amount of which will be fixed by the Royal Delegation of the Pdsitos, 
to which will be added members' contributions. State, Provincial and 
Municipal subventions, donations or bequests from private persons, and 
the profits realised by the society in its work. 

Loans are only granted to members and on condition that the sum 
lent be intended for agricultural work, and on the member giving personal 
or real security. 

For recovery of loans, the management will have the same right of 
action as the Public Finance Department has against its debtors. After 
a period of 15 years the debt is extinguished by prescription. 
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In conformity with the law of 23rd. January, 1906, and on the basis 
of the model rules just mentioned, provision is being made for the founda- 
tion of a large number of pdsitos. Recently, in order to dispel any shadow 
of doubt with regard to their fiscal r^ime, the Minister of Finance, at the 
request of the Royal Delegation of pdsiios, has issued a Royal Order reliev- 
ing the profits made by tiie pdsilos from all taxation. 

Finally, it has been attempted to improve the economic condition 
of these institutions, by encouraging in every way the conversion into money 
of everirthing the pdsitos possess in kind, whether seeds, revenue bonds, 
rents, town and country property, credits against the State, the Provinces 
and the Municipalities. The results obtained from this conversion 
amounted ; 

from 23rd. January, 1906 to 30th. April, 1908 to pesetas 2,870,833.29 
,, 1st. May, 1908 to December, 1908 to ,, 966,763.72 


or a total of pesetas 3,837,591.01 

But serious difficulties at first interfered ; such as resistance on the 
part of the commissions, and various obstacles hindering the settlement. 

These operations now very actively directed will succeed in realising 
the very advantageous transformation of the pdsitos into Rural Banks 
or Agricultural Banks. To show the present state of activity and pros- 
perity of the 3,520 pdsitos existing on the 30th. June, 1910, we reproduce 
in the following table the Statistics Senor Firmin Calbeton, Ex. Minister 
of Agriculture, gives in his book. 
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Capital of the Pdsitos on ^oth. June 1910, per Province. 


Prorinces 

Debts ! 

i 

Pesetas ! 

r 

Cash in Hand * 

— f 

1 

Pesetas 

stock 

Pesetas 

'Total 

Pesetas 

Albacete. . , . 

! 

574,096.45 ; 

97,235.62 1 

105,742.68 

769,074.75 

Alicante. . * . 

402,368.84 1 

54,09611 

26,602.73 

483,067.58 

Almeria .... 

3.175.056-51 ! 

152,630.85 i 

327,841.99 

3,655.5*9.35 

Avila 

625,281.46 

84,628.11 ' 

12,815.21 

722,724.78 

Badajoz .... 

884,755.34 

18,856.86 i 

105,168.39 

1,088,780.59 

Burgos .... 

641.737-54 : 

ii 3 , 355 -i 8 

7,999.76 

763,092.48 

C^ceres .... 

1,073,130,61 1 

109,860.47 

10,195-50 

1,193,^86.58 

Cadiz 

4,544,114.57 

138,666.58 

300,947.92 

4.983,729.07 

Castelldn. . . . 

766,264.74 ; 

342,474 55 1 

7.304.80 

1,116,044.09 

Canaries .... 

1.677.313.95 

97.784-73 

127,809,55 

1,902.908.23 

Ciudad Real . . 

1,692,267.01 

54.893-15 i 

215,685.61 

1,962,845.77 

Cdrdoba . . . 

10,001,115,44 

362,561.68 

1,719,928.57 

12,083,505.69 

Cuenca .... 

1,004,796.97 

144,202.58 

CK), 854.28 

1,239,853-83 

Granada. . . . 

5,909,840.80 1 

127,789.17 

478,941.45 

6,516,571-42 

Guadalajara . . 

i»i 55 » 345 - 9 o , 

311,375.86 

77,921.72 

1.544.643-48 

Huelva .... 

1,283,175.70 

90,592.32 

113.576.51 

1,487.344.53 

Huesca .... 

' 927,966.67 

57.556.70 

4,111.30 

989,634.67 

Ja 4 n 

9,707.657 05 . 

159,761.41 

242,591.64 

1 10,110,010.10 

I^on .... 

3582273.51 ' 

160,641.00 

63.983-76 

582,998.27 

I^rida 

944,350.60 

22,497.96 

30,000.00 

! 996,848.56 

Logrono .... 

423,95^ 18 

142,421.27 

5,840.00 

572,212.45 

Madrid .... 

181,184.75 

53,818.25 

89.139.95 

324,142.95 

Malaga .... 

’ 8,300,105.46 

i 35 » 025.74 

346,156.95 

' 8,781,288.15 

Murcia .... 

1,162,542.53 

37,644.74 

106,000.24 

1 1,306,187.51 

Palencia. , . . 

2,152,135-52 , 

834,160.00 

117,676.73 

! 3.103,972-25 

Salamanca. . . 

1.884,358.97 , 

29,571-36 

156,476.04 

2,070,406.37 

Segovia .... 

1,452,586.52 

379,607.63 

41.943-57 

, 1,874.137.72 

S^viUe 

' 9,153.13645 ' 

318,858.52 

91.3,505-32 

! 10,390,500.29 1 

Soria 

834,549.92 1 

172,164.92 

7,228.17 

i 1,013,943-01 

Temel .... 

317,894.64 ' 

287,937-4^ 

37,922.09 

' 643,754.21 

Toledo 

1 1,418,890.98 ' 

218,063.73 i 

80,466.34 

' 1,717,421.05 

Valencia. . . . 

i 2,048,305.90 

247,553-99 i 

21,383.29 

1 2,317,243.18 

Valladolid . . . 

1 1,095,003.59 , 

277,079-76 . 

19,483.12 

' 1,391,566.47 

Zamora .... 

1 368,260.81 , 

49,436.50 , 

2,097.25 

j 410.794.56 

Satagossa , . . 

■ 546,510.54 i 

46,098.21 ' 

94.760.74 

j 687,369.89 

Total . . . 

j 78 , 693 , 327-72 ! 

5,903,902.99 : 

6,110,103.17 

1 90,707.333-88 


(i) Fikmin CatjHhtok : APunUs para »l tsUtdio del Projeeto de Ley de Ctidido Agrario, Madrid, 1910, 
Imp. de los hijoa de M. G. Hemandex, (Study on the Agricultoi^ Credit Bill,), 
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(b) Rural Banks, 


Co-operative credit is comparatively a new thing in Spain. Its origin 
is especially due to the constant propaganda of Sehors Diaz de Rabago, 
Rivas Moreno, Fontes, P. Vicente, Viscount D’Eza, Chaves, Castroviejo. etc. 
However, the results obtained by men of action like these are far from what 
was expected. The reason lies in the difficulty experienced at the start 
in obtaining from the Government the desired relief from taxation. In 
fact it was only on the 4th. June, 1908, that the Government produced 
a law exempting from taxation personal loans secured on pledge or on 
mortgage, granted by Banks, Montes de Piedad (institutions of pawn), 
Raiffeisen Banks, and other similar institutions authorized by Govern- 
ment on condition of their not dividing their profits and giving no dividend. 

The Paz social estimated that in 1910 the total number of social instit- 
utions giving agricultural credit might be calculated at a thousand, without 
counting the noii-Catholic rural banks. 

The Syndicates try to federate the Banks so as to create Central 
Banks on the model of the federation of the agricultural syndicates of 
Rioja, or the Central Syndicate of Valencia. So we think Spain has now 
openly made a start in co-operation and in a few years there will be Rural 
Banks almost everywhere in the country. The hope is further authorized 
by the praiseworthy and u.seful action of some of these banks. The Rural 
Bankoi Alhama de il/wrcta is a striking example of the progress of co- 
operation. We owe the following data on the development and the sit- 
tuation of this Bank to an article by Sehor Rivas Moreno. They are 
abstracted from the official data funiished by this institution. 

The initial capital of the Bank amounted to 6,000 pesetas. At tlie 
end of 1909 it had granted 84 loans more than in 1908, that is 264, for an 
amount of 54,285 pesetas. 

The deposits, amounting to 20,928.52 pesetas in 1908, increased by 
52,543.04 pesetas in 1909, thus giving a general total of 73,471.56 pesetas. 

In 1909 19,170.20 pesetas more of these deposits than in the previous 
year, that is to say, 33,372.84 pesetas were repaid, and this excess of re- 
payments produced a saving of interest amounting to 452.57 pesetas which 
added to the capital brings it up to a total of 40,551.20 pesetas. 

The debt of the Bank to the Bank of Spain, which was still 4,343.25 
pesetas in 1908, was reduced to 1,143.20 pesetas in 1909. The unpaid up 
shares (actions) appeared as 2,492 in 1908. In 1909, in consequence of 
payments on 954 of these shares, the number was reduced to 1,538. 

The general balance, in spite of all payments, showed an increase 
of 16,2x4.90 pesetas on that of the previous year. 
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We shall now study the organization and rules of the Rural Banks. 

I/et us first consider these of the Provicnce of Zamora. They have 
for their chief object the advance of agricultural industry and credit. 
The members make no contribution in kind, but they are jointly and 
severally liable for all obligations legally contracted by the society. 
They have no right to any participation in the profits or dividends, even 
in case of the dissolution of the society. But as members they may ask 
loans from the bank or be allowed to invest with it the capital they offer 
to the society. These deposits at interest will only be accepted by the 
society if it is able to invest them profitably ; in the contrary case, the 
nsembers will receive no interest. The capital of the society is made up 
of the difference between the interest the society receives and that it 
pays its creditors and of donations and bequests made to it. The officers 
of the society, except the bookkeeper, are unremunerated. Loans are 
only made to members who can give sufficient security in mortgages or 
pledges. 

To obtain a few t3rpical details of the Cajas rurales estremetias, we 
shall examine the rules and regulations of the Rural Loan and Savings 
Bank of Fuente de Canto. Although they also are based on the principle 
of mutual joint and several credit, the banks of this class have their own 
special characters. They have for their object, besides the utilisation 
of credit on the security of unlimited mutual liability, with a view to the 
realisation of loans at a Very low rate, also purchase, for their members, 
of agricultural implements and breeding stock, as well as seeds, plants, 
manure and every other article serving for the development of agriculture 
and livestock improvement, and also to receive in deposit, keep and sell 
their members’ produce collectively. 

The capital of these banks consists of private donations or official 
subventions, increased by members* entrance fees and monthly subscrip- 
tions, and the difference between the debit and credit interest. 

These banks, like the above mentioned of the Province of Zamora, 
give no dividend to their members, who consequently do not share in the 
profits. ' Yet they have the right, not possessed by the others, of receiving 
as members persons not resident in the town or village in which the Bank 
is situated. But in that case, for easier control, there must be at least ten 
members resident in the same town, village or hamlet. These will then 
form a delegation of the Central Bank whose liability may be limited or 
unlimited. Those members who have preferred unlimited liability will 
enjoy the same rights as the members of the Central Bank and will also 
have the same duties ; the others will have no right to borrow, and their 
liability will be limited to the amount they themselves have fixed at their 
entry into the society. The persons who desire the formation of a deleg- 
ation choose from among themselves three members of whom the Council 
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of the Bank selects one as delegate. The duty of this latter is to serve as 
intermediary between the Central Bank and thePelegation he is to represent 
at the General Meetings of the Central Bank, If the Delegation consists 
of 20 members or more, a commission may be elected with power to grant 
loans to this Delegation to the amount of 150 pesetas per member. In case 
of operations for larger amounts, the Commission asks for the approval 
of the central Council of the Bank. 

Members have to pay an entrance fee of 10 pesetas and a monthly 
contribution of 25 centimes. At their entry into the society they must 
furnish a list indicating the cattle, implements and agricultural produce 
they possess serving for their personal use, as well as for that of their house- 
hold. They must also distinguish clearly between their own property 
and that belonging to their wives, state if their property is mortgaged 
and if it is entered on the Land Register. In fact, the information they have 
to furnish must give the Board a complete idea of their financial position. 

The members are classified in several categories according to the 
declared value of their property and in each category a maximum limit 
for loans is fixed. 

To obtain loans, the members must give security in the form of 
mortgage or other bonds, or the guarantee of some other person. 

Deposits may be received from members or non-members, be entered 
in current account or considered as deposits for a term. In the first case 
they bear interest at 3 % ; and single sums of even 5 centimes at a time 
are taken. 

The amounts placed in deposit may not be less than 1,000 pesetas. 
If the deposit is made for six months, the interest is 3^ % ; if the term 
is for more than a year the interest is 3% %. 

As in the Zamora banks, the members are not remunerated for the 
services they perform for the society, either as managers, inspectors or 
delegates. 

The profits realised by the Bank are employed on purchase of Agricul- 
tural implements and machinery, selected seeds, books and reviews, for 
the use of the Society, for agricultural education and experiments. 


(c) Central Institutions for the Encouragement of Rural Credit. 

The Central credit institutions which assist the rural banks are : 
the Leo XIII Bank, the Bank of Spain, and the Mortgage Bank. 

The special object of the first is to assist the agricultural and indust- 
rial working classes in all their requirements for their work, except their 
personal requirements or those of their family. As its action extends 
to the whole Kingdom it could not control the business and the indiv- 
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idual value of each workman. It only grants loans to societies formed 
by workmen, and the Rural Banks which serve it as intermediaries are gen- 
erally in the same position. It grants them loans for a maximum period 
of a year at 4 and 5 % interest. The Society is responsible for repayment 
of the amounts lent to its members and the payment of the interest and 
it must, during the period of the loan it has contracted, send the bank 
a detailed statement of its operations. 

In addition, the Bank receives from the Rural Banks their surplus 
capital and enters it in current account at 3 % annual interest. No bank 
may have more than 5,000 pesetas in current account, and this may not 
be withdrawn except at 30 days’ notice. In May, iqio, this Bank had 
granted the agricultural Syndicates and rural banks various loans to the 
amount of 131,650 pesetas. Between June and August this amount in- 
creased to 213,650 pesetas and in December, 1910, the Bulletin of the 
Social Reforms Institute registered 271,150 pesetas. 

The Bank of Spain also grants loans to Syndicates and Rural Banks, 
at 4^ or 4 3 /^ % per ann. It may open credits in current account for 
syndicates on personal guarantee. 

Yet this power is limited as, according to M. le Soc, casfs rather 
frequently arise when no outside guarantee can be found. It is none the 
less true, besides, that in certain regions of Spain, the branches of this 
Bank do not grant collective loans. This is why the syndicates have been 
very slow to register on the credit lists of this Bank, and in fact we see 
from the last report, for 1910, that the number of loans granted, including 
those for 1909, are only 163, 

The manner in which the figures are arranged in the reports of the 
Bank do not permit of our forming an idea of the amounts of these loans. 

The Mortgage Bank, which also undertakes to encourage agriculture 
has a capital of 50 million pesetas, and if it profited by the power granted 
it by the law of 19th. October, 1875, it might even issue bonds payable 
to bearer. Its rules permit it to open credits to societies authorized by 
Oovernment for the purpose, or to corporations, as well as to legally author- 
ized syndicates, in return for mortgage bonds or on any other safe guarantee. 
But it appears from the last report of the Bank published in May 1909 that 
it has only granted 6,000 pesetas in loans on these conditions. 

There are besides some special banks lending under similar conditions, 
for example, the Credito Navarro, some Montes de Piedad, like that of 
Orviedo and some Pdsitos. 

Two bills havd* been recently drafted with the object of facilitating 
credit operations for the agricultural associations and combating usury 
which is rife in the Spanish villages. The first, presented to the Cortes 
<m the nth. July, 1910, by the Minister of Agriculture is for the founda- 
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tion of a National Agricultural Credit Institute, the other, presented a 
few days later, on the 19th., for that of a National Agricultural Credit Bank. 

The first of these has the character of a State Institution. It is en- 
trusted with the supervision and administration and financial control 
of the rural credit institutions and, especially with the supervision and 
reorganization of the pdsitos. It must also encourage the foundation of 
Regional Agricultural Credit Banks with share capital of at least a million 
to serve as intermediaries in the supervision of the pdsitos. It will assist 
the rural credit societies, advancing them capital at 4 %. It will procure 
the necessary funds by the negotiation of loans up to the amount of 50 
million pesetas. The institution also proposes to carry on propaganda 
and to compile statistics of rural credit. 

The other institution, the National Agricultural Credit Bank, is, on 
the contrary, to possess a mixed character, like that of the Banks of Issue 
in various countries. It is to be in fact a private society with a share 
capital of 100 million pesetas under the direct control and supervision 
of the State, which reserves to itself the right of appointing the Governor. 

Its object is to conduct every kind of agricultural credit operation, 
secured upon mortgage or pledge or any other incontestably safe guar- 
antee, It may obtain the capital it requires by the issue of agricultural 
bonds, extinguishable within a short term, or by issuing bonds extin- 
guishable by instalments within 25 years. 


§ 2 Agricultural insurance. 

(a) Cattle Insurance, etc. 

Although the articles 1,791-1,797 of the Civil Code and Article 438 
of the Commercial Code deal with insurance, there is notliing in these art- 
icles that specially concerns mutual insurance. However, there are 
some cattle insurance societies in Spain. The Estadistica de las Instituciones 
de ahorro, cooperacidn y previsi&n en el x® de Noviembre de 1904 (Statistics 
of the Saving, Co-operation and Thrift Institutions on the ist. Novem- 
ber, 1904), published in 1908, mentions 18. Besides these, there are others 
affiliated to the Agricultural Syndicates and we may also mention those 
that Senor Rivas Moreno calls Private Societies and for which there are no 
statistics. 

The latter, as we see from the example of the Province of Valencia, 
generally proceed as follows : 

All famaers or owners of livestock, who have one or more horses, 
mules or asses may belong to these Private Societies in which they insure 
healthy six months' old animals. The insured only receives the value of 
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the dead animal if on entering the society he has paid np 2 % of the value 
as estimated by a special commission ; if he has engaged to contribute, 
proportionally, to the payment of members* claims ; and, finally, oxily 
if the death of the animal is not due to war, floods, epidemics, overwork 
or negligence. The payment of the amount representing the value ©f the 
animal is not made till at least 15 days after its death. 

As we see, this is a sufficiently practical, but still rudimentary, sort 
of mutual insurance. The societies affiliated to the agricultural syn- 
dicates and those that have assumed the form of mutual societies are or- 
ganized in a more scientific manner. 

We shall mention among the mutual societies the Proteccion de la 
Agricultura espanola of Guadalajara the Unidn Catalana of Barcelona, 
the Europa Company of Madrid and the Ganadera hspaHola of Orense. 
The first deals with the insurance of crops against fire and with cattle 
insurance ; the three last insure cattle, and the Europa Company also 
insures against theft of cattle. 


§ 3. Co-operative Societies for Prodnction* 


(a) Co-operative Wine Societies. 


There are in Spain very few co-operative wine societies. At the vin- 
tage season the small farmers readily unite to crush and press the grapes. 
Their spirit of co-operation stops there. Once this operation terminated, 
they divide the must among themselves in proportion to the quantity of 
grapes contributed. Each one then subjects the product to what treatment 
he pleases. 

Although the number of co-operative societies is small, outside of 
those, also very few, connected with the agricultural syndicates, we give 
an example of the private wine making co-operative society of Carmen 
(Criptana). 

The object of this society is to increase small vintages as far as possible 
and to obtain the largest possible profits for the farmers by collective 
treatment of their wines. 

The capital of the society consists of 200 shares {actions) of 75 pesetas. 
Each shareholder must apply the society with 4,000 kilogrammes of grapes 
per share. These shares are personal and may not be transferred without 
the authorization of the other members. The grapes the members supply 
to the society are bought at market price. The profits are divided u^ess 
the sodety decides to use them for the purchase of casks or of some equip- 
ment for winemaking. 
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We find mention of three or four wine making co-operative societies 
in connection with the agricultural syndicates in the Relacidn de hs 
espedientes de los sindacates agricolas of 1908 and 1909, published recently 
by the Ministrial Department of Agriculture. We shall speak of them 
later on when we deal with the question of the agricultural syndicates. 

(b) Co-operative Societies for the Production of Sugar. 

These co-operative societies have, in general, given good results in 
Spain. We have, however, few particulars concerning them, except 
what we find in Senor Castroviejo's Cooperacion en la Agricultura. These 
societies issue shares {actions) which only farmers subscribe, binding them- 
selves to furnish the manufactory with a certain quantity of beetroot for 
each share thus held. The profits are divided in proportion among the 
members. Of this class of society we may mention the Manufactory of 
San Isidro and the Purissima Concepcion of Granada. The members of 
the latter are not necessarily farmers. 

The farmers supply the raw material, in consideration of which they 
receive shares {actions) ; the other members buy shares at 5 % interest. 
But they must also advance 500 additional pesetas for every 1,000 peseta 
share, for the expenses of the manufacture. This amount is repaid to them 
on the completion of the work. 


§ 4. Agricultural Syndicates, Their Action. Their Development. 

Agricultural Syndicates are of recent foundation in Spain. It was 
indeed only in 1904 that the Government laid a bill on the Syndicates 
before Parliament. 

I^ater, on the 2nd November, 1905, another minister, Count Romanones 
in his turn presented a bill on Syndicates, which passed through Committee 
on the 2oth, November and was carried in Parliament on the 14th. December. 

The text of this bill was published in the Gaceta of 30th. January, 1908, 
but as difficulties arose on application of the law, a regulation had to be 
published on the i8th. January, 1908 for their removal. This law classes 
as agricultural syndicates the agricultural associations, societies, commun- 
ities, and chambers, already formed, or which shall be legally formed, in 
the interest of fanners, for the purchase of implements, agricultural machin- 
ery, breeding stock, manure, plants, seeds, animals or anything else 
serving for the promotion and development of agriculture and of livestock 
improvement ; associations for production, transformation, improvement, 
salef preservation and exportation of agricultural and cattle produce ; 
clearing, exploitation and reclaiming of uncultivated land ; application 
of remedies to the various pests to which agriculture is exposed; the found- 
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ation of credit institutions and tlie direct or indirect encouragement 
of those already existing, by establishing themselves as mediums between 
their members and such credit institutions; the foundation of co-operative, 
mutual and insurance institutes, institutes for the assistance and pension 
•f the sick and aged, institutes applicable to agricultture, including cattle 
insurance societies etc. 

Unions of Agricultural Associations of the above character are also 
considered as syndicates by the law. 

The Agricultural Syndicates thus defined are civil persons in terms of 
article 38 of the Civil Code. They may therefore purchase and possess 
property of any sort, enter into engagements and exert their rights in civil 
and criminal matters in conformity with the laws and rules under which 
they are constituted. They may be formed, transformed, united and 
dissolved without being obliged to pay tax therefor. They enjoy the same 
exemption with regard to their acts and the contracts they may make as 
dvil persons. The institutions of thrift, co-operation, or credit formed 
by the agricultural syndicates based on the mutual principle and directly 
connected with the above syndicates, are only liable to taxation on their 
profits, in the case of dividends being paid to members. 

For the greater encouragement of the syndicates, this law also declares 
that the customs dues upon machines, implements, seeds and all other 
agricultural articles they receive shall be repaid to them, whenever the 
Ministerial Dej^artment of Agriculture advises the Ministerial Department 
of Finance that this is desirable. 

Difficulties had to be overcome in respect to the repayment of cus- 
toms dues and the constitution of Syndicates it was desired to protect. 
There were 856 syndicates in 1908, 1,154 1909, and we know that their 

number has since then considerably increased. 

Their action has been stimulated by two causes : first the rivalry 
between the syndicates of Catholic tendency and the others, and then the 
conviction that in Spain the Rural Syndicate Bank is the only defence 
against speculation in shares, usury and the increase of the cost of food. 

The syndicate movement has already produced forms of institutions 
with objects as various as useful. We already find rural syndicate hanks, 
catUe insurance syndicate societies, co-operative syndicates for production, 
consumption, sale, purchase, co-operative wine syndicates, syndicates for 
irrigation and others yet. 

To understand their working, let us take, as example, the Rural 
Catholic Bank Syndicate of Cinco-Olivas (Saragossa) which is also a Mutual 
Cattle Insurance Society. Article 3 of its rules assigns to it as its object 
the moral and religious interest of the members, the formation of a^rural 
loan and savings bank, the institution of a mutual cattle insurance sbdety, 
the collective purchase of seeds, plants, machines or other articles usefu. 
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in agricultural production, the instruction of the members and their child- 
ren, including instruction in agricultural progress given by lecturers by 
means of experiments and the help of circulating libraries, etc. 

The bank is formed of members of the syndicate, that is to say, that 
its members must belong to the syndicate. Anyone may deposit in it 
his savings, but loans may only be granted to members of the Rural Bank. 

The minimum amount of deposit is 25 francs; everj’^ amount paid in 
is entered in a book belonging to the depositor, of exclusively personal 
title. At the end of the year 20 % of the net profits were paid into the reserve 
fund. Let us add to these details that, in order to be admitted to the 
Rural Bank, the consent of the Managing Committee of the Bank must 
be obtained, the entrance fee of 5 pesetas must be paid and every month 
at least 25 centimes deposited. The members of the Bank are ordinary or 
joint and several. The ordinary members must satisfy the above conditions; . 
the joint and several members are mutually bound to guarantee the oper- 
ations of the Bank The Managers of the Bank can only be chosen from 
among them. 

The maximum term for the loans is four months ; they bear 34 % 
interest per month or fraction of month The loans granted must l>e secured 
upon amounts the borrower or his sureties have deposited. 

The members of the Mutual Insurance Society must also be members 
of the syndicate. They must pay i % per month of the value of the cattle 
insured. The animals are insured for 75 % of their value. 

The heirs of an insured person may succeed to his rights and duties. 
The same holds for the purchaser of the animal for which the insurance 
premiums have been paid, if he is himself a member, without which he would 
have no right to any claim in connection with the animal. 

The Syndicate is strictly Catholic in character. 

There are also other classes of agricultural syndicates, namely syndic- 
ates for irrigation and farmers' rural plolice syndicates. The former 
are composed of farmers who unite for the collective execution of irrigation 
works for the benefit of members. The latter try to increase the number 
of the Government police which they consider insufficient. 

But there are only 8 syndicates of the first and 6 of the second type. 

In the following table we show the numbers of registered agricultural 


syndicates at the end of 1909. 

Agricultural Syndicates 983 

„ Rural Banks 135 

„ „ Agricultural Chambers 18 

„ „ Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies ... 6 

^ „ „ Mutual Fire Insurance Society .... i 

^ „ „ Fanners' Rural Police Societies .... 8 

», „ Irrigation Societies 6 

Total 1,157 
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As to their territorial distribution, we find the greater number of 
agricultural syndicates in the Provinces of Valencia (73), Salamanca (70), 
Cacexes (62) and Saragossa (62). The Rural Banks organized by the 
Agricultural Syndicates are found especially in the Provinces of Badajoz 
(24) and Cuenca (14). 

More recently a certain number of new agricultural syndicates has 
been founded of which the official list, which refers to the syndicates regis- 
tered in 1908 and 1909 takes no account. These are generally Agricultural 
Syndicates of Catholic tendency possessing a Rural Bank. 

We must further mention the federations of syndicates and rural 
banks, the most important of which are to-day : 

The Federation of the Syndicates and Rural Banks of Navarre which has 
founded a Provincial Bank for the assistance of the other banks ; 

The Agricultural Moniartera Federation of Santander which, also, 
intends to found a rural Bank ; 

The Federation of the Syndicates of the Rural Banks 2caAMutual CaUle 
Insurance Societies, of la Rioja ; 

The Agricultural Mirohigense Federation, etc. 

But these Pederations do not represent all the Syndicates of the coun- 
try. Generally, they represent rather the Federations of the Catholic 
Agricultural Syndicates. However, when we consider that in Spain 
most of the Syndicates have Catholic tendencies, it will be understood 
that these Federations are not without importance, especially when it is 
seen that most of the Federations found central rural banks, which only 
assist the banks of the adherent syndicates. 


§ 5. Association Ocnerally. 

After having shown the development of agricultural assodation 
and co-operation in Spain in its various branches, we shall give a general 
idea of the advance made by it. 

Up to 1899 progress was rather slow. The first impulse was given 
by the National Union and the Farmers' League, The Institwto Agricola 
Catalan de San Isidro on the other hand began to act in favour of 
agricultural organization. There were besides already the Agricultural 
Chambers instituted by Royal Decree of 14th. November, 1890, some 
other institutions founded in conformity with the general law of 30th. 
July, 1887 and again a certain number of Juntas de Riegos, But' these 
were mostly isolated cases, the movement as yet was not general. 
This Institute of San Isidro was the first Federation to exist in Spbin, 
under the title of Catalano-Balear Agricidtural Federation and its* 1 Beld 
af action embraced the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Gexona and. 
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Lerida» the majority of the Regional Agricultural Assodarions of which 
it united. This Federation includes almost zoo associations and, far 
fonn its course being arrested today, it endeavours in every way to 
promote the formation of other associations. 

Some years later, the Agricultural Chamber of Cordova united 
its efforts with those of the Institute of S. Isidro for the organisation 
of the Betica-Estremeha y Canaria Agricultural Federation; afterwards 
the Agricultural Chamber of Tortosa assisted in the foundation 
of an agricultural association extending its action over seven regions : 
Andalusia-Bstramena and the Canary Islands ; Aragon (Vascongados, 
Navarre and Logrono) ; Galicia and Asturias ; Catalonia and the Balearic 
Islands ; New and Old CastiUe. 

In addition, the Farmers* Centre busied itself with the foundation 
of the Agricultural Federation of Old CastiUe at Valladolid as well as with 
the Agricultural Federation of Levante. In 1903 the Agricultural Federa- 
tion of New CastiUe was organised, an institution reformed on the 5th* 
March, 1909, which has just opened a competition for the preparation 
of monographs on the question of rural police. Finally, in 1909, the 
Agricultural Federation of Aragon was founded. 

The realisation of the plans of organisation thus depend on the 
existence of the three Federations. Their existence is purely de facto, 
as they have not been officially recognised, which, however, does not 
prevent their organizing congresses and exerting a remarkable action. 

Their principal object is the development of the spirit of association 
and we have seen that in this respect the Government has not been 
slow to assist them, by the promulgation of the laws of 8th. July, 1898 
and 28th. January, 1906 and the regulations of 19th. September, 1902 and 
i6th. January, 1908 on the Farmers* Associations, the Rural Police 
Syndicates, and the Agricultural Syndicates. 

To sum up and give a general and synthetic idea of the matter, there 
are now 83 Farmers* Associations to which are also given the name of 
Agricultural Communities, and 1.273 Agricultural Syndicates. There 
are also in the Levante some Orange Grove Co-operative Societies on which 
we have not as yet any precise information. The number of Agricultural 
Chambers would be about 100, and there would be about 1,000 associations 
regulated by the law of 8th. July, 1898. Consequently, Spain would have 
about 2,500 agricultural associations including more than 500,000 farmers. 
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FRANCE. 

I. COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


The Agricultural Department ^ as Official Correspondent of the Inter- 
national Institute of Ag icuUure, has sent us the following note: 

The Commission for the distribution of the State advances to the 
Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks met on the 25th. January, 
M. Meline, Senator and former Minister, in the chair, as substitute for 
M, Pams, Minister of Agriculture, prevented from attending. 

After examination of the papers, the Committee, reserving the applic- 
ations presented by 25 Regional Banks in terms of the law of 31st. March, 
1899, proposed to assign them new advances to the total amount of 
1,155,050 francs and to renew the former ones now nearly expired up to 
the amount of 1,757,000 francs, after repayment of an amount of 638,590 
francs. 

Then, in view of the allocation of advances amounting in all to 
886,800 francs, it approved the applications made by 12 Regional Banks 
desirous of facilitating the long individual loans authorized by the law of 
19th. March, 1910. 

The Commission also pronounced itself in favour of granting the ad- 
vances applied for by 18 agricultural co-operative societies, up to a total 
amount of 384,800 francs, in accordance with the law of 29th. De- 
cember, 1906. 

These advances, to be repaid in between 5 and 20 periodical instalments 
were distributed among 5 dairies, 3 fruitidres or cheese factories, 7 societies 
for the utilisation of agricultural machinery, i wine society, i society for 
sale of agricultural produce and i distillery, in the departments of Jura, 
D^-S^es, Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Var, Finist^e, Seine-Infkieure, Loiret, 
Oise, Nord, Ain, Haute^avoie. 
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The 16 th Congress of Popular Credit. 


Sources : 

HBNRY ClBmbnt: I^e XVIc Congr^ du Credit populaire k l^imoges, 12-15 Octobre igii. 
{The i6th Congress of Popular Credit at Limoges^ izth-isth October, 1911) in the Bul» 
leUn mensuel du cridit populatre. Paris. Number for Octobcr-November, 19x1. 

Maubice Dufourmantbllb : Examen critique des propositions de loi sur le credit popu- 
laire urbain {Critical Examination of the Proposed Lows on Urban Popular Credt^. Re- 
port presented at the i6th. Congress of popular Credit at I^imoges. Id 

Fbrkand David : I#e credit mutuel populaire {Popular Mutual Credit) in the AssociaUon 
Ouvriire. Paris. No. of astji October, 1911. 

Text of the Resolutions passed at the i6th. Congress of Popular Credit m the Bulletin 
mensuet du credit populaire. Paris. Number October-Novcmber, xgxi. 

Bill on Urban Popular Credit Societies, Drafted by the Office of the Centre Fidiratif la 
execution of the resolutions passed at the i6th Congress of Popular Credit. Idem. 


§ I. The Importanoe of the Lintogea Cong ream. 

The Congresses organized by the Federative Centre of Popular Credit 
under the protection of MM. Rostand and Rayneri are great events in the 
domain of co-operation since matters of the greatest urgency and of capital 
interest for the organisation of co-operative credit, both urban and rural, 
are there passed in review. 

The i6th. Congress held at l^imoges from the 12th. to the 15th. Odober 
of last year was of still greater importance than its predecessors. Alter 
noting ordinary communications on the progress of the existing soci- 
eties, it gave itself up to the discu^ion of the right fundamental princif te 
for the initiation of the new system of co-operative credit that it is desired 
to institute in France in behalf of the middle classes of the urban centres, 
as has been done for the rural classes. 
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In the fruitful discussion on the subject the two following principles 
prevailed. : " 

(i) credit to small “ industrials/' merchants, etc., must be based 
not on State financial intervention, but on social action due exclusively 
to private initiative. 

(a) it should derive its means from local economy and render local 
labour fruitful. 

So much premised, let us briefly set forth the various matters dealt 
with by the Congress. 


§ 2 . Poputmr Banka and Similar Aaaociationa. 


In his opening speech, M. Rayneri, president of the Congress, aftet 
tracing the evolution of the methods of organising credit showed how the 
latter had advanced by the union of intelligence, honesty, economy and 
industry. Thus, to this fertile union was due the magnificent development of 
the Italian Popular Banks, and in the centre and South West of France, 
the happy results of the banks of Mentone, Antibes, Dijon, Marseilles, 
Dimoges, etc. The “ Federative Centre ", which in 1906 included 664 
popular credit societies, now includes i,i6i. 

Such institutions would extend far more considerably if the principle 
were established of directing a large part of the local savings to the local 
credit associations. These ideas are accepted by Prof. Sitta, of Ferrara, 
who cites as an example the marvellous progress made by popular credit 
in Italy ; and M. Maurice Colrat, who shows on his side that France, while 
one of the richest countries in the world and able to boast of the best large 
banking organisation, has not been siifficiently prompt to fotmd credit 
institutions in behalf of small tradesmen and small industrials." The 
matter is of the greatest urgency, if we reflect that small enterprise is 
cohtinually menaced by large enterprise. The excellent results obtained 
by the various People’s Banks founded under the auspices of the Co-op- 
erative Centre show how necessary it is to extend their use. 

Thus, for example, the lyimoges People's Bank, founded in 1910, 
closed the accounts of its first working year with 4,226 bills representing 
the amount of 946,411 francs; its capital had reached the amount of 52,900 
francs, its reserve fund, 2,645 francs and its profits were 1,208 francs. 

The MOz People* s Bank (Lorraine Co-operative Credit Society) has 
5,696 members and 26 millions of deposits. 

The Dijon Mutual Credit Bank and Havre People*$ Bank, likewise, 
Witney to the benefits to be derived from a wise organisation of urban 
credit. 
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In th^ rural domain, the results of co-operative credit are no less 
satisfactory as the reader of this Bulletin has already seen. * The reg- 
ion of I^imoges has the thriving Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Haute Vienne, which possesses a capital of 71,280 francs and 
has discounted bills to the amount of 600,000 francs ; Haute Savoie, with 
its Federation of Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks of the Canton of 
Thdnes furnishes an interesting example of what good credit organisation 
can do for the farmers. In this region where dairy cow improvement is 
of great importance, the rate of interest was up to recent years 12 % ; 
thanks to the institution of local banks it has been reduced to 3 %. The 
13 societies of the Thdnes group adhering to the “ National Bank of the 
South East,'* have 266 members. The discounts effected by them in 1911 
represent 660,817 francs. Their deposits amounted to 84,746 francs and 
their reserve funds to 1,513 francs. With regard to them M. Mermillod 
showed in his report how many of these banks have been eager to attract 
a certain amount of deposits, by reason of which they may have an in- 
dependent existence. The Communal banks of the Thdnes group grant 
loans at 3% %; iu the cantonal bank the rate is 4 %. This Bank adopts 
the principle of liability limited to its paid up capital, which is 30,000 francs. 
The local banks have adopted the principle of joint and several unlimited 
liability. 

On the proposal of M. Dufourman telle, the Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

The Congress affirms anew that the true principle of the organization, 
of popular agricultural credit is that the local banks should not rely solely 
on the assistance of the regional banks in carrying out their operations ; 
but they must, on the contrary, aim at ensuring their autonomy, liberty 
and independence and relying on themselves, on their own resources, 
their reserve funds and the local deposits, above all those for a period of 
time, which they are able to attract to themselves, submitting themselves 
to the rules governing the working of banks, the regional banks having 
only to play an auxiliary rdle with respect to them.’* 


§ 3. Visit of the Congress to some Sociml Institutions. 

The programme of the Congress included some excursions to visit 
certain social institutions aiming at completing the work of defence and 
assistance of the middle classes. 

We shall mention among these institutions Haute Vienne Chamber of 
Trades, founded on the 17th. March, 1911, at Limoges, under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of modifying the apprenticeship 
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system, at present in a seriously critical condition. The r61e of the aaso- 
ciation consists in the institution at Limoges and in the department, of 
free professional courses for the instruction of young apprentices or even 
adults ; its object is further to excite among the workmen an enthusiasm 
for their trade, to make them understand the nobility of labour and to 
develop in them the sentiment of their professional and social duties. To 
reach these ends, the association organizes shows and exhibitions with prizes; 
it submits the young men to examinations, assigns them certificates, and 
helps them to find employment. 

The Limoges Star (Etoile de Limoges), a co-operative society with 
fixed capital and limited liability, has for its object the purchase, and 
building of houses and their arrangement in various apartments with 
gardens, laundries, baths, etc,, in conformity with the law on cheap 
dwelling houses. 

The capital of the society amounts to 120,000 francs, in 4,800.25 franc 
shares {actions ) , payable, one tenth at date of subscription and the rest in 
monthly instalments of at least a tenth Each share bears interest not 
exceeding 3^ %. They are personal and indivisible. The building of 
a house requires a vote of the Council. A group of members may ask 
for a house to be built for several families on condition of their inhabiting 
it themselves and accepting joint and several liabilit3^ 

The Limoges co-operative societies began building in 1908, with a 
house consisting of a certain number of apartments of two or three rooms 
each, provided with drinking water, water closets, wine cellars, a common 
laundry, etc. The house cost 53,000 francs ; the rent of the apartments 
varies from 160 to 200 francs. When starting work the society had not 
the necessary capital, but it obtained from the Savings Bank a loan of 
30,000 francs at 3 %, to be repaid in instalments in 30 years. In September, 
1909, 16 tenants selected by lot from a list of 133 applicants were installed 
in the new building. The pijofits made in the last four months of the year 
1909 sufficed to pay the working expenses for the year and the interest 
on the loan. In 1910 the society paid out 700 francs for general expenses ; 
the amount it had available formed the basis of the legal reserve fund and 
some hundreds of francs were taken from it for the special reserve fund. 
In 1911 it repaid 500 francs to the Savings Bank and paid its shareholders 
a dividend. 

The Etoile de Limoges has made trial of an ingenious system for the 
increase of the number of its members: it has founded, as a dependency, 
the Provideni Co-operators* Medium. The object of this society is to 
provide its members with the means of converting int6 Etoile shares the 
bonuses they obtain through co-operative distribution. It has also founded 
an insurance society to guarantee payment of the annual instalments, 
in accordance with the law on cheap dwelling houses, in case a workman 
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desirous of becoming possessor of a cottage dies before having fulfilled his 
obligations. It has finally founded a society against unavoidable unem- 
ploi^ment. 

The Moniceau 4 es-Mines People* $ Bank, called “ La Prudence ** has 
also occupied itself with cheap houses ; it has facilitated the building of 
170 cottages, by granting loans varying from 1,500 to 4,000 francs, guaran- 
teed on mortgage or on life insurance. 


§ 4. Problems connected with the Organisation of Popular Credit, 


Long Date Agricultural Co-operative Credit, — The reader of our Bullet- 
in (i) already knows the organization of French agricultural credit in its 
various forms. We shall then confine ourselves to mentioning again here 
that the law of 19th. March, 1910 authorizes the mutual agricultural credit 
societies to lend for long terms (15 years) to farmers with a view of facilit- 
ating for them the purchase and improvement of small farms. These loans 
may not exceed 8,000 francs and are secured on mortgage or life insurance. 
After a report presented on the subject by M. Montet, Manager of the Reg- 
ional Bank of Ile-et-Vilaine, the Congress approved a resolution recommend- 
ing the agricultural societies to see that the 1910 law is observed within 
the precise limits it has laid down(2) ; only to grant loans on first mortgage 
reserving for exceptional cases those secured on insurance ; not to grant 
loans at too low a price to avoid giving these operations an appearance of 
charity ; to manage that the regional banks are direct creditors of the 
borrower, on the joint and several security of the local banks. Further, 
the desire was expressed that mortgage bonds passed in connection with 
long loans be exempted from the necessity of the ten years’ renewal, that 
these loans may enjoy the same privileges as the loans of the Land 
Credit Institute as far as relates to the clearing of l^al mortgages, etc., etc. 

Business Relations between the People's Banks and the Agricultural 
Credit Banks. — After a Report by M. Pasquier-Bronde, the Congress 
expressed a desire for the establishment of cordial relations, on the one 
hand, among the popular Credit Societies of the urban centres, and, on 
the other hand, between these and the mutual agricultural credit societies: 
the first will be able to rediscount the bills and acceptances of the others, 
and lend them money at moderate rates. Finally, the desire was expressed 

(i) See ctir artide Co-opermtive AgricuUuttl Credit and its Results during the Vehr 
I9xi*r9ze». Bulletin for January, p. 69. 

<e) See taspoekStf the article: « Z,oiig Agricultttral Credit: its Charaeterisies and its 
Rdie^\ BtUkUn for April, <911, page 207. 
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for the constitution of regional groups to unite the two classes of society 
in fraternal co-operation. 

Relations between the Bank of France and the Urban Credit Societies. 
After hearing the report on this subject, presented by M, Sevene, president 
of the I^orient^ People's Bank, the Congress unanimously passed a special 
vote of thanks to the Bank of Prance for the services it has rendered up 
to the present to co-operative credit ; it further desired that continually 
closer relations might be established between the great institution and the 
people’s banks, and that these should be instructed, like the Agricultural 
banks, to institute, as branch offices of the Bank of France, a larger number 
of places for banking business. 

New Proposals for Laws for the Reorganization of Urban Popular Credit. 
— Among the problems discussed in France by the organizers of the move- 
ment for the defence of the middle classes, that relating to cheap credit 
is certainly one of the most important. For ten years the farmer has been 
in possession of a system of co-operative credit with State support : the 
small “ industrials ” and small tradesmen of the uiban centres are now 
to be offered a similar system of thrift. (i) 

How is this credit to be organised ? Should appeal first be made to 
the State or should the first steps be left to the initiative of the parties 
concerned ? 

On this point, M. Dufourmantelle, who presented a report, specially 
criticised the bills presented by Senator Codet and Deputy Chaulet (2) for 
the institution of a central mutual credit bank. 

According to these tw^o proposals the mutual credit sc>cieties may be 
instituted by labourers, tradesmen, industrials or societies, even co- 
operative societies. M. Codet is of opinion that the members (except the 
co-operative societies) should ]>e regularly registered on the patent rolls ; 
M. Chaulet wishes the tradesmen, labourers and “ industrials ” to form 
part of a professional syndicate, and he asks for the above registration 
only in case of their being no syndicate union. The urban popular credit 
societies would be under the regime of the law of 1894 on the local agricul- 
tural credit banks. 

(i) Hie law of 29tli December, X9X1 {Journal Officiel, 30th June, 19x1), approving 
the agreements of iith and 28th November, 19 ix, entered into between the Government 
and the Bank of France and sanctioning the modifications introduced into the regime of 
the latter establishment as a condition of its preserving its privilege as Bank of issue until 
the 31st December, xgzo, has established that the Bank shall make the State a new ad- 
vance of 23 millions to be reserved until ^e law establish the conditions under whidi they 
shall be allocated to credit institutes, either as new subsidies to agricultural and maritime 
credit, or for the organisation of credit to the industrial and commercial middle dasses. 

(3) JoutmU Officii, Doc. Pari. Senate, xpzo. No. 359 and Chamber of Deputies, 19x1, 
uo. Sox. 
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The regional banks, instituted in conformity with the law of 1899, 
would discount the bills and acceptances of the local banks, grant the latter 
loans for their woiking capital and the co-operative societies loans to be 
repaid in 15 years, according to M. Chanlet, in 25 years,, according to M. 
Codet. The first would further desire that the regional banks be empowered 
to grant long loans to local societies or their members. The regional banks 
should be founded where the parties concerned think fit. According to 
M. Chaulet, on the contrary, each department should possess at least one 
regional bank. In either case they should be intermediate organs between 
the local banks and the Central Mutual Credit Bank, the foundation of 
which is the new point in these proposals. The seat of this Bank would be 
at Paris, and its initial capital would be constituted, according to M. Codet, 
by a sum of 5 millions paid by the State, and, according to M. Chaulet, by 
a capital of 100 millions that the Bank of France should provide to the State 
as an advance, as a condition of the renewal of its privilege. The Govern- 
ment would manage this bank at least indirectly, appointing its officers 
and creating a special supervision commission. 

M, Dufourmantelle criticized these two proposals, both in their details 
and in their fundamental principles. According to him, the licence 
principle does not constitute a bond among tradesmen any more than the 
tax does among tax payers. A central bank remote from co-operative 
interests would work with insufficient facility and in the principle of 
intervention, he sees a risk of weakening the sentiment of responsibility 
and concord in which lies the strength of mutual credit. 

These bills have met, besides, with opposition : the Association for 
ihe Defence of the Middle Classes, the Federation of French Retail Dealers 
and 145 chambers of commerce out of 148, have pronounced against them. 

After a long and animated discussion, the Congress approved the 
conclusions of the “ reporter ” against the concentration of popular 
credit in the hands of the State, and passed the following resolution: 

** That urban popular credit should be provided with an organic law, 
on the lines of the law of 5th. November, 1894, on agricultural credit soci- 
eties, simplifying and specifying the formalities for the foundation of the 
urban popular credit societies and granting them a reduction of costs and 
relief from fiscal burdens, basing them upon the professional syndicates, 
mutual aid societies, co-operative societies and associations under the 
regime of the 1901 law ; 

That the law of 20th. July, 1895 on Savings Banks be revised to give 
greater liberty to the Savings banks to employ their own capital or a portion 
of their deposits on works of Social utility and especially of popular credit ; 
with the guarantee of the State for the security of the depositors according 
to the Belgian system.*' 
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§ 5. Itinerant Social Thrift Lecturerships. 


After a report presented by Prof. Sitta of Ferrara, who showed the 
happy results obtained by these institutions inaugurated in Italy for the 
popularisation of the methods and ends of the various forms of thrift, 
the Congress passed the following resolution : 

That the State, the departments, the Communes, the large commer- 
cial, industrial and agricultural groups as well as the savings and thrift 
institutions already existing should effectively second the experiments 
private initiative may make in favour of the foundation of itinerant lec- 
turerships, which have given such good res alts abroad, especially in Italy/' 
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ITALY. 

I. - CURRENT QUESTIONS 


I. Agricultural Purchase Societies in Italy 
and the Work of the ,, Federazione dei Consorzi Agrari. „ 

Sources : 

Alps Vittorio : Ifi. socieU agrarie di acquisto in Italia (Agrtculiural Purchase Societies 
in Italy). Communication made to the Royal Academy of “ Georgofili Florence. 
In AgftcoUura Toscana, Florence, No, i, 15th January, jqiz. 

Morandi Emilio, engineer : 1 ^ associazioni in partecipazionc per gli acquisti coQettivi 
[Profit and Loss Sharing Associations for Collective Purchase) in tlie Giornale d% Agri- 
coliura della Domenica Piacenza, No. 36 3rd. September, X911. 

Rainbri Giovanni : Progresso agrario e cooperazione, Discorso pronunziato al Congresso 
Nazionale dei Consorzi agrari coopera tivi in Torino. [Agricultural Progress and Co- 
operation. Speech delivered at the National Congress of Co-operative Agricultural Con- 
sortiums at Turin) in the Giornale dt Agricoltura della Domenica. Piacenza, No. 38, 
i8th, September, 1911. 

Annuario dei Consorzi agrari italiani. Federazione ilaliana dei Consorzi agrari [Yearbook of 
Italian Agricultural Consortiums. Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums). Piacenza, 
Typ V. I^orta, 1900. 

Secondo annuario, 1911. I,e society agrarie di acquisto in Italia fino al 1910, Federazione 
italiana dei Consorzi Agrari [Second Yearbook, 1911, Agricultural Purchase Societies 
in Italy up to 1910. Italian Federation of AgncuUural Consortiums). Piacenza - Milan, 
Arti grahche Bassi and Vaccari, 1911. 

Jntroductioti, 

Collective purchase is an important part of agricultural co-operation, 
intended as it is for the protection of farmers against the exaggerated 
cost and frequently inferior quality of farm requisites. The Italian Agri- 
cultural societies practised it even before the existence of professional 
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syRdicAtes in P'rance. In fact, in 1835, when still at its start, the 
Associazione Agraria Friuliana bought for the account of its members, 
silkworm eggs, kitchen garden seeds, and agricultural machinery and 
implements. Yet, it was only in 1887 that explicit mention was made 
of it for the first time, in a Farmers* Congress at Siena. The matter was 
introduced by Count Gherardo Freschi. Enea Cavalieri, who presented 
the report on the matter, concluded with the affirmation that it would 
be well, for the cornices (i) and all other voluntary agricultural associations 
to imitate the example of the action then under trial (2) in France. The 
Congress gave its approval. Then special divisions for collective 
purchase began to be formed in the cornices or other already existing 
associations ; separate institutions were formed sometimes on the model 
of the French syndicates, sometimes on that of the Italian co-operative 
societies. 

This variety of type amongst the societies for collective pur- 
chase increased from day to day, so that to-day in Italy the consortiums 
properly so called are not alone in practising it. It is true they are the most 
numerous, but many other institutions also engage in it. These are, for 
example, the voluntary agricultural cornices raid associations, agricultural 
syndicates, unions and clubs, the rural banks, etc. {3) There are no statist- 
ics on the matter. But, lately, the Federazione italiana dei consorzi agrari, 
which unites more than 600 institutions of this character, has terminated 
an enquiry into its federated societies. It published the results in its 
second yearbook (1911), a large volume of 500 pages, with information 
upon 420 societies for the year 1909, This work is divided into three 
parts : in the first, the work done by the Federation from its foundation 
up to 1910 is described ; in the second, there is a summary of the information 
furnished with regard to the various organizations, with the statistical 
data examined in relation to the agricultural economy of the various local- 
ities so as to permit of the reader understanding the differences to be ob- 
served between province and province ; lastly, in the third, there are very 

(i) The Agricultural Cornices of Italy were first founded by the Minister Cordova in 
conformity with a Royal Decree of 1866. From 1870, that of Ch|avari has sold farm requis- 
ites to its members at cost price. 

(a) The law on professional Syndicates was first promulgated in France on the aist. 
March, 1884. Encouraged by the facilities that this special legislation with rather liberal 
provisions offered agriculture as a means of escape from the serious crisis it liad just 
passed through, the French farmers profited larger by it for the conduct of operations 
demanded by the exigencies of modem agriculture, cm the co-operative system. There 
followed a rapid extension of syndicates. At the end of 1910, were five thousand. 

($) It is reckoned that the total number of Institutions engaged in collective purcdiase 
in Italy amount to-day to more than 1,500, 750 of them being Co-operative AgriciUtitral 
Cottsorthnns. 
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important details, these are : the numerical relations between the purchase 
societies, the rural population and the cultivated area ; as well as data 
on the general consumption of chemical manure in Italy and the amount 
of it provided through the medium of the co-operative societies. 

Previous to this enquiry, the same Federation had made another 
in 1899 ^ which dealt with 192 institutions in 55 provinces (1). 

We now propose to give our readers the general results to which' 
the researches that have just been made have led, not without first briefly 
sketching the work of the Federazione dev consorzi agrari, which unites 
the larger and more important part of the purchase societies and is the chief 
of the agriculural organizatons now existing in Italy. 


§ I. The Work of the Ferlerazione ituliana dei consorzi agrari 

The Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums was foimded at 
Piacenza in April, 1892 on the initiative of Enea Cavalieri, Giacomo Riva 
and Giovanni Raineri, three persons who have done much for Italian Na- 
tional Economy. They saw the necessity for a body of this character, 
both to direct and facilitate the movement of organization in purchase 
and sale, and to safeguard the interests of the societies against dishonest 
contractors. In the deed of foundation of tliis Federation there figured 
amongst the members 18 societies and 32 private members whilst to-day 
about 700 societies and more than 500 private members adhere to it. 

In conformity with its rules, this Federation first encourages the form- 
ation of agricultural consortiums, then it contributes to increase the 
development of those already existing. 

Further it gives them unity of direction and action and, at the same 
time it does all it can to ensure the prosperity and progress of agriculture 
and of tlie rural classes. As we must be brief in our examination of its 
work, we shall limit ourselves to the chief forms of its activity. 

1. Collective Purchase — Among these forms without doubt collective 
purchase is the most important. If, in fact, we consider the last decade, 
we see, first of all, that the amount of goods delivered to members rose 
from 4 millions in 1900 to 9 millions in 1905 to arrive later at 13 millions 
in iqio. In purchasing, the Federation is above all largely occupied with 
the good quality of the merchandise and the due proportion of the various 

(i) These institutions had together somewhat more than 45>ooo members and their 
purchases amounted to about 15 million Ures. This was largely the result of the seven 
years of the eadstence of the federation, the opening and most difficult years. See ou 
the subleot, the drst ** Annnario dd consorzi agrari italiani publidied by the Federation 
at Piacenza in 1900. Typ. V. Porta 
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ingredients. For manure, it has to this end adopted the system of analysis. 
Independently of its efforts to obtain an eiOficacious law against the adult- 
eration of manure, it has opened im international competition for the 
discovery of a practical method with the object of ascertaining the adult- 
eratio^^s to which the superphosphates have been submitted. The Feder* 
atiou has also applied for and obtained special facilities for the railway 
carriage of the said goods. 

In the beginning the most considerable i^urchases made by the Feder- 
ation were of superphosphates. It limited itself to obtaining better prices 
from the producers in consideration of the quantities it could buy, by 
stimulating competition among them. But when the producers combined 
to keep up the prices, the farmers conceived the idea of themselves becoming 
producers with the support of the Federation. Thus the co-operative 
superphosphate factories were started. There are now fourteen of them. 
There is a central office of the Federation for their management and the 
protection of their interests. In addition, the basic slag market was 
in the hands of a few importers who had a monopoly of this article. In 
spite of this, since 1896 the Federation has managed to ol^tain it on very 
favourable conditions. It imported 217,000 quintals in 1903, that is to 
say, more than half the total amount imported. In 1906, the amount 
it imported was already 328,398 quintals, reaching 561,431 quintals in 1910. 

It was more difficult to reach the producers for purchase of nitrate of 
soda. It was no longer merely a case of establishing direct relations with 
the place of production (Chili), but the questions of freight, credit, etc., 
had to be settled. Gradually, the Federation overcame these diffi- 
culties. In 1903 it already had sailing vessels of its own. That year, 
it consigned 69,752 quintals of nitrate to its members. In 1906, the amount 
consigned was 91,819 quintals and during the year 1910, 101,233 quintals. 

The P'ederation is also of great service in the purchase of sulphate 
of ammonia, potassium salts, oilcake, wheat for sowing, etc. It has 
even occasioned a larger consumption of potassium salts. It considered 
in fact, that, in contrast to what had taken place in the North of Europe, 
where the consumption of the various fertilisers is more considerable, 
in Italy the employment of potassium salts was limited in comparison 
with that of the phosphate manures. In order to increase it, in 1908 
the Federation began to import it directly from the Stassfurth syndicate, 
for the benefit of the agricultural societies of Italy. That year the quan- 
tity of chloride and phosphates imported were 28,864 quihtals and that 
of kainite 14,368 quintals. In 1910, the figures were respectively 44,975 
and 19,024 quintals. 

2. Profit and Loss Sharing Associations, — The figures already reached 
for collective purchase of the principal manures and anticryptogamic 
substances are excellent, when we add the evident infiuence the Fed- 
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eration has had upon prices. However, its work has not stopped 
there. In fact, still better to control the market for farm requisites, and 
to come into continually closer relation with the affiliated consortiums, 
it has decided to let them share directly in the profits and losses on the 
commercial operations conducted by it ; basing itself on the principles 
of profit and loss sharing association as laid down in the Italian Commercial 
Code (arts. 233-238) and as we have described it in the Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence for November-December, iqii, (p. 88). 

The associations participating, divided into groups for large wholesale 
purchase, average purchase, and retail purchase, form a committee with 
the right to assist the P'ederation in its commercial operations. The Feder- 
ation alone is responsible towards outsiders. The societies are only bound 
to receive the goods they have ordered at the price agreed on, plus the 
expenses. With a contract of this character it is easier from the start 
to collect large quantities of goods, and this permits of better prices being 
obtained. Amongst the operations conducted on this system we must 
note those in relation to basic slag, nitrate of soda and potassium salts 
as having been very successful 

3 Various Tniiiattvcs. -- Besides this coirxniercial action of the Feder- 
ation, it also exerts others of various kinds, itself undertaking the initiat- 
ive or simply associating in it. Bet us mention some of the most im- 
portant In iqo6 it published its enquiry into collective farms in Italy 
just when a very important bill was drawing the attention of the country 
to these new and interesting organizations. It then undertook the study, 
especially on behalf of the farmers in the South, of the important subject 
of irrigation by means of reservoirs of crown form in regions until then with- 
out water. Convinced, besides, that the problem of credit once solved, 
there were a large number of others relating to agriculture which would 
be satisfactorily settled, the Federation, under the guidance of I.ruigi 
Luzzatti, gave all its attention to a scheme for a Central Agricultural 
Credit Bank to he founded with a capital of at least 10 million francs, 
by the co-operation of the People's Banks and Savings Banks. Under 
another form, but with the same object, the Hon. Signor Uuzzatti, on his 
assumption of power, presented to Parliament, a bill for the foundation 
of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation (i), iith. February, 1910. 

Finally, from 1902, there has been an active interchange of ideas and 
proposals with a view to an international understanding in matters of agri- 
cultural co-operation between the Federation and the Reichsverbandderdeut'- 
schen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften, the great Carman institution at 
Darmstadt. In fact, in a meeting at Lucerne of the representatives of the 
above mentioned organizations and those of the federations of Austria 
and Switzerland, it was decided to foimd an International League of Co- 

(i) BuJUtin of Ecommie and SooUU InUUigenUt No. i. September, 1910. p. 30;^. 
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Operative Agricultural Federations. Hxanks to this agreement, the said 
institutions, while preserving their independence and respecting the con- 
ditions special to each country, are strengthened in their action by the bonds 
of solidarity uniting them. The task of the League is to aid in the develop- 
ment of rural co-operation, by exciting a movement in, favour of organiza- 
tion where such is wanting. It must also bring the associatied Federations 
to useful agreements, in matters of credit, purchase aiid sale, especially 
in opposition to the manufacturing syndicates. The League has already 
held two congresses, one at Vienna, and the other at Piacenza, and several 
meetings of its Board have been held at Vienna, Munich and Darmstadt, etc. 

Progress of the Federation fn 
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We must not omit either the part taken by the Federazione dei consorzi 
agrari in other undertakings of general interest, especially in the formation 
of the Federazione nazionale delle casse rurali ifaliane, the Unione nazionale 
delle laiterie sociali, the Comitaio nazionale della miUmlitd agraria, and 
finally, that of the Confederazione generale delle cooperative e mutue agrarie 
italiane, institutions with which the reader of the Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Intelligence is already acquainted. 

4. Progress of the Federation from its Foundation up to^T^st. De- 
cember, 1910. — This is showm in the following table, in which inform- 
ation will be found with respect to the 19 working years of this institution. 


Foundation up to 315^ December, 1910 


Grosa 

Profit? 

Expenditure 

and 

Losses 

■ 

Net 

Profits 

To 

Reserve 

Fuad 

To 

Share 

headers 

To 

Purchasers 

To 

Employees 

To 

Propaganda 

Fund 

Pr*s. 

Frs. 

Frs 

Frs. 

Frs, 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Fre. 

22,231 

11,222 

T 1,009 

3.948 

665 

• • 

3,458 

864 

864 

18,805 

14,601 

4,204 

1.864 

804 

1,023 

255 

225 

18,209 

10,746 

7.463 

2,751 

I.I43 

2,378 

594 

594 

28,218 

12,858 

15.360 

6.166 

1,095 

5.399 

1.349 

1.349 

31.488 

* 8,379 

13.109 

5,202 

1,087 

4.547 

1.136 

1,136 

46,720 

24,024 

22.396 

9.185 

I.III 

8.066 

2,016 

2,016 

71,281 

41,608 

29.673 

12,377 

954 

10,894 

2,723 

2,723 

57,593 

56.566 

1,027 


886 

35 

8 ! 

8 


72,708 

19,687 

8,089 

942 

7,104 

1,776 

1,776 

138.083 

118,088 

19,995 

8,202 

988 

7,202 

1,800 

1,800 

123.825 

103,472 

20,253 

8,335 

1,042 

7.317 

1,829 

1,829 

155.424 

I34.5II 

20,913 

8,560 

1,083 

7*514 

1.878 

1,878 

160,020 i 

136,781 

23.239 

9.531 

1.154 

8,370 

2,092 

2,092 

188.700 

167,056 

21,644 

8.326 

2.451 

7*244 

i,8ii 

i,8ii 

239.270 

216,778 

22.491 

8,662 

2,521 

7,538 

1.884 

1,884 

321.037 

298,434 

22,603 

8,696 

2.557 

7.566 

X.891 

1,891 

301,340 

297,412 

21,927 1 

8,393 

2.589 

7,296 

1,824 

1.824 

297,819 

274*671 

23.147 

8,337 

4.039 

7,180 

1*795 

1*795 
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} 2 . Generml Me0nlt9 ot the Mnqnity into the ItmiihM AgrienitnrmI 
Purchase Societies* 


We cannot follow the volume on the enquiry through the hundreds 
of pages it contains ; we must rather limit ourselves to the general data. 
It gives for each region of Italy, for each province, the history of the co- 
operative movement peculiar to it. Passing from one region to another, 
we clearly see the various stages of the movement, indicated by certain 
signs, such as the number of the associations and their members, the 
amount of share capital, that of the reserve fund, and of the sales made 
each year by the societies to the farmers. 

Generally, it may be said that it is above all the regions of Northern 
Italy, Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia and Emilia that contribute to the 
advance of this form of co-operation. Tuscany, Apulia and Sicily 
contribute less to it but their progress is still as deserving of consider- 
ation. In the other regions of the country, co-operation is still in its 
infancy. 

Taken all together the sixteen regions of which Italy consists presented 
the following situation in the year 1909 to which the enquiry refers. 


Federated Purchase Societies 420 

Members 124,848 

Share Capital Frs. 9,689,224 

Reserve Fund » 3,708,355 

Sale of Farm requisites » 80,957,984 


As to the importance of the movement in the various localities, we 
see that in number of purchase societies. Piedmont ranks first with 62 ; 
then come Lombardy, Tuscany, Venetia, Emilia, Campania and Sicily. 

In number of members Piedmont again exceeds the other regions, 
and is followed by Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, Apulia and Tuscany. 

For capital owned by the societies, Lombardy gives the highest figures, 
1,727,000 frs. capital and 870,000 frs. reserve fund. After it come Venetia 
add Emilia. 

As to the commercial operations we have the following data: Venetia 
supplies the most superphosphates to the farmers : or 1,032,863 quintals. 
Then come Lombardy, Emilia, Piedmont and Tuscany, 

The societies of Emilia provide the most basic slag. 
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Lombardy, Piedmont, Tuscany and Emilia consume a good deal of 
sulphate of ammonia. 

In Lombardy a maximum of 64,787 quintals of nitrate of soda is 
consumed. Venetia, Piedmont, Emilia, Tuscany follow in order with 
regard to the amount of this article consumed. 

The consumption of potassium salts is greatest in Venetia and Lom- 
bardy, After these two regions come Piedmont, Emilia and Tuscany. 

Venetia consumes the largest quantity of anticryptogamic substances, 
53,200 quintals. After it, Piedmont, Emilia, Tuscany and Lombardy 
consume the most. 

In trade in seeds Emilia exceeds the others, with 56,946 quintals. Im- 
mediately after it comes Lombardy and then, at a greater distance. Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Venetia and Latium, 

In the distribution of seeds of leguminous cattle foods, it is still Emilia 
that stands first, followed by Lombardy, Venetia and the Marches. 

In concentrated foodstuffs, Lombardy exceeds the others. It consumes 
93><554 quintals of oil cake and 35,659 quintals of other concentrated foods. 
Then come Emilia, Piedmont, Tuscany and the Marches. 

Lombardy and Emilia use most agricultural machinery, after them 
come Venetia, the Marches, Tuscany and Piedmont. 

Finally, Emilia shows the highest figure for total sales, 19,864,180 frs. 
Lombardy, Venetia, Piedmont, Tuscany and the Marches follow with 
progressively lower figures. We must also not omit to mention that ac- 
cording to the results for the working year 1910, which could not be con- 
sidered by the enquiry, the sales already show an increase so that it is 
calculated that they have reached the figure of 90 million francs (i). 

To give a still more exact idea of the progress of collective purchase 
in each region we give the following table prepared from the data provided 
by the enquiry. It shows the numerical relation between the purchase 
societies, the rural population and the cultivated area. 


(x) In 19x0 there was a confliderable increase in the number of members, the share 
capital and the reserve fund. 
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REGIONS 

1 

*8 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

1 

1 

Cultivated Area 
Hectares 

i! 

II 

l!| 

lit 

Id 

D 

Number of Cultivated | 

Hectares correi^KBiiffiiig | 

to a Soefety | 

Pfedmont .... 

62 

18,817 

1 , 161,306 

1 , 788,601 

303 

1.62 

18,731 

28,850 

I^igutia 

12 

2,697 

238,277 

225,693 

225 

II 3 

19,856 

18,808 

Lombardy .... 

47 

16,952 

1 , 162,191 

1 , 5 X 1,264 

361 

1.46 

24,727 

32.154 

Venetia 

38 

13.987 

979.368 

1 , 680,620 

368 

1.44 

25.773 

44.227 

F^tnilia^ 

35 

12,155 

795,768 

1 . 550.326 

347 

152 

22.736 

44.*95 

Tuscany 

39 

9,102 

723.472 

^.377.372 

233 

1.26 

18,551 

35.317 

1 Marches 

20 

5.342 

4 O 3 . 7 II 

805,238 

267 

1.32 

20,185 

40,262 

Umbria 

12 

2,681 

246,309 

690,665 

233 

1.09 

20,526 

57.555 

Latium 

22 

5.578 

307,627 

923,212 

253 

I .81 

13.983 

40.196 

Abruzzi and Molise 

21 

7.442 

590,083 

1 . 283,177 

358 

1.26 

28/399 

61,103 

Campania .... 

34 

■ 8.990 

854.322 

1 , 204,203 

264 

1.05 

25.127 

35.182 

Apulia 

24 

10,391 

572,491 

1 . 723.505 

433 

I .81 

23.853 

71.813 

Basilicata .... 

4 

497 

199,859 

718,781 

124 

0.25 

49,965 

179,695 

Calabria 

12 

4.164 

470,927 

1 , 008,484 

347 

0.88 

39,244 

84,040 

Sicily 

34 

5.283 

767.957 

2 , 280,416 

155 

0.70 

22,587 

67.071 

Sardinia 

4 

770 

201,809 

2 , 088,200 

192 

0.38 

50,454 

522/350 

Total for the King- 
dom 

j 

420 

124,848 

9 , 666,467 

1 

* 0 , 859,757 

g 

1.29 




Thus, as appears form the preceding table, the percentage of members 
to the rural population is highest in I^atium and Apulia, where it is i.8i %. 
This is because the rural population there is not very dense. In the province 
of Ificce the percentage is even 2.59. Piedmont comes third among the 
regions of Italy with 1.62%. Neact comes Emilia with 1.52% but it 
must not be forgotten that in the province of Reggio it is even 3.62%. 
Then comes Eombardy with 1.46 % ; we find however 4.38 % in the pro- 
vince of Mantua. The percentage falls to 1.44 % in Venetia, to 1.32 in 
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the Marches, 1,26 in Tuscany and the Abruzzi, 1.13 in Liguria, 1.09 in 
Umbria, 1.05 in Campania, 0.88 in Calabria, 0.70 in Sicily, 0.38 in Sardinia, 
and 0.25 in the Basilicata giving a general average of 1.29 %. If again 
we consider the relation between the number of societies and the area over 
which their action extends, we see that in Liguria there is a minimum 
of 18,808 hectares per society and even only 12,291 hectares per society 
in the province of Porto Maurizio. Then comes : Piedmont with an average 
of 28,850 hectares, but 14,077 hectares in the province of Alessandria. 
This percentage is progressively greater in Lombardy, Campania, Tuscany, 
Marches, Latium, Emilia, Umbria, in the Abruzzi and Molise, Sicily, 
Apulia, Calabria, Basilicata and Sardinia. In these three latter regions 
there are even respectively 84,040 hectares, 179,695 hectares and 522,050 
hectares on an average per society. 

The average proportion for the whole Kingdom is 49,666 hectares 
per society. 

But what most clearly shows the importance of the purchase societies 
is the relation between the general consumption of manure in the King- 
dom and that obtained through the medium of the societies. Indeed, 
it appears from enquiries made that, in the case of potassium manures, 
57.5 % or more than half of the total consumed, is obtained through the 
federated societies ; the same is the case for 43.9 % of the phosphate 
manures and 38.3 % of the nitrogenous manures. 
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GERMANY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONvS. 


Social Insurance in Germany and the German Farmer. 


PART III. 


The Provisions of the New Code concerning: Rural Labour and their Importance 
for Agriculture in Germany. 


As we have traced the genesis of social insurance in Germany 
and pointed out the chief innovations introduced into the Code by the 
new lyaw in the two previous parts of tliis article, we have now only to 
make an examination of the positive law on social insurance in so far as 
it concerns the agricultural labourer. The Code does not always dis- 
tinguish the agricultural labourer from the worker in other trades, and 
we must take the various provisions scattered throughout from the second 
to the sixth book that may be of interest to us. As to the classification 
of subjects, we follow almost exactly that of the Code, first of all 
distinguishing illness (§ 13) accidents (§ 14) and invalidity (§ 15), but shall 
make the following subdivisions : 

(a) the whole number of the persons insured ; 

\h) payments made to those insured with insurance institutions ; 

(c) orgatiisation, administration and supervision of insurance insti* 
tutions ; 

( 4 ) sources of revenue; 

(e) penal pfovisions. 
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§ 13. Provisions reiating to Insurance against Sickness, 


(a) THK WHOI.K NUMBER OP THE PERSONS INSURED. 

Insurance against sickness, as we have seen, is an innovation for the 
greater number of agricultural labourers. With the exception of a few 
States which have outstripped in their own legislation that of the Empire, 
there are at the present time only the communal banks for the use of 
the rural working class and a Thrift Society for the servant class, 
analogous to the former as far as concerns payments. 

From now onwards, however, all wage-earmers, whether agricultural 
labourers, industrial workmen, domestic servants, semaen, or others, will 
be compulsorily insured in the same way. 

Certain trades are excepted from this rule, however, in regard to 
the payments. 

In regard to those persons who earn their livelihood in agriculture, 
the Law distinguishes those for whom sickness insurance is compulsory 
and those who are exempt from the obligation : 

(a) insurance ts compulsory for lalx)urers, assistants, ap]:)rentices, 
domestic servants, employees and foremen, when they receive a 
remuneration for their work, either in money or in kind. Apprent- 
ices are an exception to the rule. Employees and foremen, however, 
whose wages are more than 2,500 marks, are not bound to be insured. 

On the other hand, the following are considered as agricultural labourers: 
I. individuals employed in an undertaking attached to a farm, or other 
rursd enterprise such as dairies, distilleries, saw-mills, etc ; 2, those who 
work in an agricultural undertaking attached to an industrial enterprise ; 
and lastly, 3. servants employed in agriculture in addition to their usual 
work. 

A future regulation of the Federal Council will define the categories 
of additional agricultural labourers subject to compulsory insurance. 

Although they may belong to the above-mentioned classes, the foll- 
owing are dispensed from compulsory insurance, by way of exception : 

(1) persons employed by the State, the Communes, certain public 
and State administrations, and those individuals who are occupied on the 
lands of the Duke of Brunswick and the Prince of Hohenzollern ; 

(2) on the request of the master, apprentices working with their 
parents ; 

(3) labourers out of work who are employed in settlements belonging 
to Charitable Institutions ; 
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(4) individuals^who have been guaranteed compensation in the case 
of sickness by their masters, equal to the amoimt that would be paid by 
the insurance. 

In the latter case it must be shown that the master is in a position to 
pay the said compensation out of his own means. 

On the other hand, the master must make a collective demand for 
the staff regularly employed for more than two weeks in his farm or other 
business. This exemption, however, is available only for the duration 
of the contract for the work. 

(^) the insurance is optional for labourers, assistants, domestic 
servants, employees and foremen for any one of the reasons indicated 
as not imposing the obligation of insurance, as well as for the members 
of the family of the master who work on his farm without a contract 
and without remuneration and lastly, for those masters who do not 
employ more than two insured salaried workmen, provided, however, 
in each case that these persons have not a higher annual wage than 2,500 
marks. Certain other classes of individuals authorised, before the new 
Code entered into force, by the legislation of a confederated State, may be 
dispensed from the insurance obligation. 

In any case the right to the payments accorded by the insurance 
ceases from the moment the person insured is in possession of an annual 
wage or income of more than 4,000 marks. 


(h) Payments made by Sickness Insurance Societies. 

The payments due to the persons insured in the sick insurance societies 
may consist in assistance during sickness or confinement, or in case of death. 
The amount of this assistance varies according to the wage earned by the 
person insured. The insurance society, however, may grant supplementary 
payments, if such have been provided for in their rules. In general, an 
average of the wages received by the different classes of workers is estab- 
lished for the district of each insurance society, but the rules of rural insur- 
ance societies may fix the customary local wage as the average wage of 
the persons insured with them, and in this case the law requires 
employees, foremen and special labourers to be classed according to wages, 
(a) Assistance in case of sickness may be granted : 

1. in the form of care given to the sick from the beginning of the ill- 
ness, and comprising medical treatment, medicine, bandages, etc. ; 

2. in the form of sick pay equal to half the average daily wage. 
This sum is paid, in cases in which the sick person is unatde to work, 
from the fourth day after the accident. If the patient does not become 
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incapacitated lor work until after a certain period, the payment begins 
from the day on which his incapacity has been recognised. 

After the lapse of 26 weeks from the beginning of the illness, or from 
tibe day when the patient began to receive sick pay, the insurance society 
ceases to make him any sick allowance of any kind, , but, wi^ the consent 
of the individual concerned, if he is married or lives with & family, the 
insurance society may send him to be treated in a hospital. In case the 
care necessitated by his condition cannot be given him at l^^me, or if 
he is suffering from a contagious disease, or refuses to submit to the doctor's 
prescriptions, or if his condition requires constant supervision, he is sent 
to hospital without the previous formality of asking his consent 

If there are several hospitals to choose from, he may take his choice 
of them. In certain cases the insurance society has the right to send nurses 
to attend the sick person, and to arrange in its rules with his consent 
thit the cost of this service be deducted from the pension to be paid in 
the proportion of one fourth of it. If a sick person who is sent to hos- 
jatal is the entire or partial support of his family, the i;jpurauce soc^ty 
must pay to the members of the family a subsidy equal to half the pension. 

The payments may be increased in the following manner ; 

1. by the prolongation to one year of the period during which the 
sick persons may receive assistance ; 

2. by the admission of convalescents into a convalescent home 
for one year at most dating from the expiration of the period during which 
the society allows assistance ; 

3. by the gift of orthopaedic apparatus to those insured persons 
who have been defonned or crippled by an accident. 

If the person insured is at the same time receiving a pension from 
another insurance institute, the payment to be made to him by the insur» 
ance society is as a rule reduced, so that the whole of the pension he 
receives does not exceed the amount of his daily wage. This provision 
may, however, be excluded or modified by the rules, whidi may also- 
increase the proportion of the pension to the insured persons without 
distinction up to three quarters of the average wage and grant this pension 
to start from the first day of incapacity for work. 

In addition, the rules may also provide that the pension allowed to 
the family of a person who is being treated in a hospital shall be equal, for 
holidays, to the full amount that would be due to the sick person ; to those 
persons who are being treated in ho^ital and whose family is not receiving 
any compensatioii, the rules may allow sick pay to half the amount pre- 
scribed by the law. 

As far as regards agriculture, the pension may be reduced on the re*^ 
quest of the master, who in this case must show ; i. that he has made a 
year*s contract with the person insured ; 2. that the latter recseives during, 
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this period either payments in kind which are more than the daily pension 
in the proportion of i to 300, or a w^e which is equal to the daily pension 
and 5- person insured has a juridical right to these payments for 

one year. 

In this case, if the person concerned should be attacked by* a disease 
which continues beyond the period of his contract, the pension is paid to 
him and the master has to reimburse the amount to the insurance society. 
The same conditions hold if the employer does not pay the insured person 
the amount due to him. t)n the request of the sick person the society 
allows him the amount fixed by law, and then compels the employer to 
reimburse the amount. 

The rules of the rural society may also decide, with the consent of the 
Superior Insurance Office, that all sick persons in receipt of a pension due 
from SOUK- other class of social insurance institute and amounting to mo^e 
than the daily pension in the minimum proportion of i to 300 ‘francs, 
shall be deprived of the latter pension. In tliis, however, as in the 
previous case, the insurance premium must be proportionately reduced. 

The rate of the pension may also be lowered by the rules of the insur- 
ance societies, with the consent of the vSiiperior Office, to a quarter of the 
average local wage, for the whole or a part of the period from October ist. 
to March 31st. In this case also the premium rate must be reduced 
in proportion. 

Lastly, the payment of .sick pay may be absolutely or in part refused . 
if the insured person has been guilty of some unlawful act towards the 
insurance society entailing the loss of all civic rights for a year from the 
expiration of the penalty ; 2. for the term of the illness, if the latter 
has been designedly caused by the person insured, or if it has oceurred in 
consequence of a fight in which he has taken part. 

(p) Assistance in cases of confinement is granted to women who have 
been insured at least six months. 

^ This assistance is equivalent to the pension paid to sick persons ; but, 
whereas the period allowed for the payment of this pension is fixed at 8 
weeks for women who work in industrial concerns, of which period 6 weeks 
at least must be counted from the time of the confinement, the rural 
societies are free to settle the length of such periods for agricultural 
women labourers within a minimum of 4 and a maximum of 8 weeks. 

The simultjpeous enjoyment of sick pay for illness and the allowance 
for confinement is prohibited. 

The insurance society may : i. pass the woman, with her consent, into 
a lying-in hospital, or ; 2, have hex attended at her home by a nurse,, 
taking the payment for the latter out of the sum due to the sick woman, 
which payment, however, must not^'exceed half the amount due. If the 
woman confined in hospital supports her family wholly or in part by her 
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eammgs, a certain compensation may be paid to the family correspond- 
ing to that mentioned above for sick persons treated in hoi^ital. 

In addition, the rules of insurance societies may provide; i, that preg- 
nant women who are incapable of working may receive a compensation 
equal to that paid to sick persons for 6 weeks, but in this case the amount 
of the compensation for two weeks of this period is deducted from the pen- 
sion paid to the woman during her confinement ; 2. that a woman who is 
confined may receive either medical attendance or be cared for by a mid- 
wife ; 3. that insured women who suckle their infants may receive com- 
pensation during the suckling period which must not exceed the half of 
the pension, such period to be not longer than 12 months at most. 

(y) Assistance tn case oj death is paid at the time of the death of an 
insured person, and the suin is equal to twenty times the average wage 
of the deceased. 

The society must also pay this money if the insured person dies in the 
course of the first year of his illness without having recovered his cap- 
acity for work. The burial expenses are first deducted from this sum, 
however, and reimbursed to the persons who have paid them. If there 
is anything left, it is paid either to the widow, or the children, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters who lived in common with the deceased, in 
the order given above. If there are no such heirs in existence, the amount 
that is left returns to the society. 

By the rules of the societ5’’ this sum may be increased to 40 times the 
amount of the average wage. 

(§) The insurance society may also grant an extraordtnary subsidy to 
the members of the insured person's family, that is to say : i. assistance in 
case of sickness to the members of the family who are not insured ; 2. as- 
sistance to the uninsured wife of a lueml^r of the society ; 3. assistance 
in case of the death of the wife or of a child. This compensation, 
however, must not exceed for a wife, and ^ for a child, of the sum 
granted to the person insured. 

Those persons who are compulsorily insured have a right to sick pay 
in case of necessity from the time of their registration with the society. 

As to those who are optionally insured, the insurance society may, on 
the contrary, arrange for a preliminary period of 6 weeks at most before 
the insured person becomes entitled to compensation, and it can also 
establish that payments above the minimum prescribed by the law shall 
only be made to persons who have been insured for 6 months at least. 

All payments in money, with the exception of the compensation due 
in case of death, are made at the end of every week. If an insured person 
who is receiving money from pne insurance society should pass to another 
society, thedatter will continue to grant the same payments in conformity 
with the provisions of its rules. 
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If, in consequence of being out of work, the members of an insurance 
society are unable to pay their premiums any longer, after having paid them 
regularly for at least 26 weeks of the current year or during the previous 
6 weeks, their right to sick pay remains valid for three weeks from the 
date on which they ceased making the premium payments through lack of 
work. If the assistance granted for sickness in such a case is continued up to 
the death of the labourer out of work, the assistance must still pay the com- 
pensation due in case of death. 

These rights are abolished in the case of the labourer out of work who 
is living abroad. 

The payments are suspended : 

1. if the claimant is detained in prison or in a house of correction. 
In this case, if the prisoner supports his family by his labour, the society 
must pay a pension to the family ; 

2. during the absence of claimants who are living abroad without* 
the consent of the chairman of the insurance society ; 

3. if claimants abroad have been expelled from the territory of the 
Empire in consequence of a criminal condemnation; or if, for the same 
reason, they have been expelled from a confederated State and are not 
living in any other. 

If persons with a right to this compensation desire to settle abroad, 
a round sum may be granted them as compensation, to replace the 
pension and other payments. 

If an insured person falls ill abroad, and is unable to return to 
Germany on account of his condition, he receives the payments which are 
due to him from the society from his employer, who has to give notice of 
the case to the society within a period of one week, and the society then 
has to reimburse the amount. 

The claims of the insured against the insurance societies are not valid 
after the lapse of two years from the date on which they are due. 

{C) ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF THE INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

The sickness insurance societies may be classed in three categories : 

1. the local sucieties ; 

2. ,the rural societies ; 

3. the business societies ; 

The local and rural societies generally have a sphere of action which 
corresponds to that of an insurance office. The superior administrative au- 
thorities, however, may make certain modifications in their rules, and the 
Confederated States, on their side, may prohibit, by means of their own 
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legislatkm, the coexistence of rural and local societies side by side* In 
any case, rural societies with less than 250 members cannot be founded 
near local societies. If the agricultural employers and insured labourers 
do not see the necessity for founding a rural society, the idea may be 
given up, with the consent of the insurance office. The foundation of a 
local society may also be dispensed with, if the superior administrative 
authority consents, in case that the number of compulsory members would 
not reach 250. 

The local or agricultural societies may be founded on the decision of 
a meeting of communes (Gemeindeverhund) ; if the districts do not take this 
decision in time, the >superior insurance office acts for them. 

1. All those persons who do not belong to a special society, such as 
agricultural societies, mining societies, etc., are insured in the local societies. 

2. All those persons who are employed in agriculture, domestic 
servants, persons exercising an itinerant trade, those who work at their 
own homes and the persons employed by them, gardeners, etc., are in- 
sured in the rural societies, if they are employed in undertakings connected 
with agriculture. Other classes of workers may also be admitted to these 
societies, on the decision of the Federal Council. In the case in which 
any particular district has no local societies, the persons who would 
otherwise belong to these must become xnembers of the agricultural society, 
and vice-versa. 

3. Business societies may be constituted : 

(a) if a rural undertaking, or several rural undertakings together 
give continual employment to 50 insured persons at least ; (6) if they do 
not endanger the existence of an already existing local or rural society; (that 
is to say, if the number of persons insured in these latter drops below 100) 
(c) if the payments prescribed by their rules are not inferior to those of the 
societies above-mentioned ; {d) if they appear to be capable of fulfdling 
their engagements in the future. 

The request for the authorisation of such a society must be sent to the 
insurance office, which, on its side, gives notice to the other societies* asking 
them to give their opinion on the matter and submit the request to the 
superior office. The societies founded before the Code entered into force 
are subject to the same regulations. 

The law provides in certain cases for a fusion of these societies. For 
instance, a rural society the members of which number less than 250 and 
the utility of which may be contested should be in coxmection with the 
local society. A local society in similar conditions must be connected 
with to the rural society. If the members of a local or rural society 
belonging to the district of an insurance office which includes several of 
these societies drop below 250, the society may be dissolved. 
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The business societies may be united or suppressed in the same 
manner. 

Each society is composed, on the one hand, of its members, that is 
to say, the persons insured, and on the other, of its administrative body. 

As far as the compulsory members are concerned, every person enter- 
ing one of the categories subject to compulsory insurance becomes a 
member by the mere fact of his employment. All the members of a 
new business society acquire this quality from the veryd ay of the founda- 
tion of the society. Those persons who are optionally insured become mem- 
bers of a society at their request, presented either verbally or in writing. 
If they are suffering from illness at the time of making this request, 
however, they have no right to payment from the society, which may 
require that a doctor’s certificate as to their condition be handed in before 
it decides in favour of their admission. 

The members retain their quality of membership even in the case of 
incapacity for work as long as they have a right to payments from 
the socieiy. 

Meml>ersliip of a society ceases if the person concerned is registered 
with another society or when he no longer has the employment which 
renders the insurance obligatory. A person, however, who has been insured 
fluring the previous year for at least 26 weeks may retain his quality of 
membership. He must not transfer his domicile abroad, however, and he 
must inform the society of his intention to keep his membership within 
a period of three weeks from the time his work comes to an end or from 
the time the payments of the society cease. 

Persons optionally insured lose their membership if they neglect to 
pay their insurance premiums twice running. The director of a society ^ves 
notice to tlie person insured tlrat he has lost his membership if he learns 
that the latter is enjoying an income of more than 4,000 marks. All his 
rights are forfeited as the result of this notification. 

The employers must inform the society that^tliey have taken on new 
employees within a period of three days from the beginning of the employ- 
ment ; and the same period is allowed for the notification of the dismissal 
of an employee or of any modification in the contracts. 

The adnunistrative bodies of the societies include the management and 
an executive committee. The members of the management (Vorstand) 
of the societies elect their chairman {VorsUzend€f)\ but in the rural societies 
the delegates of the Commune elect the chairman and the assessors. 

A third of the members of the executive committee is formed of the 
representatives of the employers and the other two thirds of the representa- 
tives of the insured. In the rural societies, the delegates of the Commune 
select the third of the employers and two thirds of the insured from 
amongst themselves. 
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In the business societies, the employer or his representative, on the 
one hand, have the same functions, and, on the other hand the workers' 
deleigates, the numbers of whom must not exceed 50, The employer 
presides at the sittings, and he has a right to a number of votes cor- 
responding to half the workers' suffrages. 

The members of the administration excercise their functions in ac- 
cord ance with the prescriptions of the law and the rules, which latter 
must be drawn up before the foundation of each society and must fix : 
I. the denomination and headquarters of the society ; 2. the kind and 
rate of the payments ; 3. the premiums and terms of pajmient ; 4. the 
composition, rights and duties of the management ; 5. the composition 
and date of convocation of the committee ; 6. the form of the budget ; 
7. the form of the annual statement and of its approval ; 8. the com- 
pensation to be paid to the members of the administration ; 9. the public- 
ation arrangements ; 10. changes in the rules. 

Some employees may act as assistants to the members of the ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of aiding them. 

’ As to the resources of the society, they must otily be used for payments 
which are legal and in accordance with the rules, for working expenses 
and for the purpose of preventing disease. 

Each society accumulates a reserve fund equal to the average 
annual expenditure of the. last few years. The form of the bookkeeping 
is prescribed by the Federal Council. 

The doctors attached to the societies are engaged by contract, and. the 
societies, except in urgent cases, are authorised to decline any payment to 
other practitioners who may be consulted by the persons insured. On the 
other hand, the societies may grant to the persons insured the option of 
one of two doctors, on condition that the expenditure is not too great. 
The societies are also authorised to make contracts with hospitals and certain 
pharmacies, which must make reductions of their usual prices for the benefit 
of the societies. 

Control over these societies is exercised by the insurance office, except 
in certain cases concerning the hospitals and pharmacies, in which the 
superior office has the control. 

(d) Sources of Revsnxte. 

The resources necessary for the payments of the insurance against 
sickness are |m>vided, in the case of compulsory insuxauce, by the employ* 
ers (1/3) and the perscms insured (2/3). lu the case of optional Insuiauoe^ 

person insured pa3rs the wbok of the premium, which represents So 
much per cent of his average wage. (Gtundlohn). 
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Those insured persons who are temporarily receiving a smaller wage 
than they usually earn, may, at their request and out of their own means 
continue to pay the premium of the class to which they have hitherto 
belonged. The premium which must not exceed 4 ^ % of the average 
wage, does not have to be paid during illness and confinement. The law 
allows exceptions to this rule only in the case that tlie available funds 
are insufficient or if the employers and workmen adopt a higher rate in 
common accord. 

If the rate of the premiums of a rural societ}^ or a business society 
should reach 6 % of the average wage and still not he sufficient to cover 
the p«ayments, the communes or heads of undertakings must make up the 
deficit out of their own resources. The premiums are paid at different 
periods fixed by the rules, and the payment is made by the employers on 
behalf of their employees who are compulsorily insured, or by fhe persons* 
themselves who are optionally insured in their own names. 

The two thirds of the premium which are to be paid by the person 
insured can only be deducted by the employer from the wage, which is 
paid in money, and in this connection the rights of the employer lapse when 
they refer to the last contribution but one. 

If the wages are paid to the labourer in kind, the administration of 
the society decides how much is to be levied for the insurance. 

(e) PENAi* Provisions. 

In order to ensure the carrying out of the insurance, the law punishes : 

1. those insured persons who do not carry out the doctor's piescrip- 
tions, or who conceal the fact that they are insured with another society 
and receiving payments from it ; 

2. those employers who do not give notice that they are employing 
persons for whom the insurance is compulsory ; 

3. those employers who fraudulently deduct more than 2/3 of the 
sum payable by the worker from his wage ; 

4. those employers who fraudulently neglect to pay the society the 
levies for insurance ; 

5. those administrators and employees who act deliberately to the 
disadvantage of their society. 

§ X4. ProrlaiouM ooaceraittg Aocideni Zusurmaoe^ 

The branch of social insurance which presents the greatest number 
of peculiarities^ from the agricultural point of view, is and has always 
been, insurance against accident, and it is treated at considerably length 
in the Code {128 par., Illtd, book). 
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Although this branch is treated, so to speak, separately, the sense of 
it is needlessly obscured at times by leferences to preceding paragraphs, 
as far as industrial accidents are concerned. We have only to add here a 
section concerning the means for preventing accidents to the subdivision 
already made for sickness insurance. 


{a) THE WHOEK NUMBER OF THE PERSONS INSURED. 

Each individual subject to insurance in a ruial accident insurance 
society must belong to an agricultural undertaking. The Imperial Office 
may determine what branches of industry are considered as agricultural 
undertakings. Generally speaking the definition of an agricultural under- 
taking is here identical with that given for sickness insurance. Ordinary 
repairs to buildings which are used for farmwork form part of it, as well 
as the works that have to be carried out by the head of an under- 
taking in accordance with an obligation of public law, such as the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of buildings, roads, embankments, canals, water- 
courses, etc., and works concerning horticulture and those to be carried 
out within the precincts of cemeteries, provided that these works are not 
subject to industrial insurance. Industrial undertakings for the transform- 
ation of rural produce are' also subject to rural accident insurance, with 
the exception of mines, saltworks, smithies, etc., and undertakings 
assimilated to factories by the Imperial Office, on account of their wide 
extent, a special installation and the number of their workers. 

Amongst the persons employed in the above mentioned undertakings, 
the following must be insured without distinction of wage ; 

1) ordinary agricultural labourers ; 

2) professional labourers, such as gardeners, forest rangers, millers, 

etc. ; 

3) assistants and apprentices ; 

4) farm employees whose wages do not exceed 5,000 marks a year ; 

The insurance may he made compulsory by the rules for : 

1) the heads of undertakings and their substitutes who do not 
employ more than 2 insured persons, and whose annual income is not 
more than 5,000 marks ; 

2) employees whose wages do not exceed 5,000 marks. 

Lastly, the following are subject to optional insurance. 

i) the head of an undertakii^ and his partner who do not regularly 
employ more than 2 insured persbns and whose annual income is not mote 
than 2,000 marks. There is, however, a provision in the rules permitting 
this limit to be extended. 
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(b) rm PAYMENTS OP CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES TO THE PERSONS INSURED 

The insurance payments must compensate the person insured or his 
family for the consequences of an injury, or must be granted in the case 
of death. They are not due, or they can be refused in part if the person 
insured has received his injury whilst committing an offence or a crime. 

The payments are not granted imtil the end of the 13th. week. 
They may consist : i in medical treatment ; 2. in a pension during the in- 
capacity- for work ; 3. in compensation in the case of death and a pension 
to the heirs. 

As to the medical treatment, the payments correspond to those of the 
sickness insurance funds. Although it is the Commune or the insurance , 
society which has to supply the medicines up to the end of the 13th. week, 
the co-operative society may be substituted for them and take the injured 
person in its charge from this period, a certain part of its expenditure 
being reimbursed to it. 

As to the pension, it corresponds, in case the injured person is 
totally incapacitated from work, to 2/3 of the annual normal wage 
of the individual concerned. If the incapacity for work is only partial, 
the amount of the pension will depend on the amount of work that he is 
able to do. It may eventually be increased up to the amount of the wage, 
if the injured person cannot do without the aid of some other person, 
on account of his serious condition. 

If the person who has been injured in an accident cannot iind work 
on account of his condition, the co-operative society may increase the 
partial pension up to the amount of the entire pension, (or 2/3 of the wages). 
The pension is calculated on the basis of the wages that the insured person 
has received during the year preceding the accident. 

If the annual wage of the employee or professional labourer is less than 
300 times the usual daily wage of the place (Ortslohn), this wage, multi- 
plied by 300, is considered as the annual w^age. 

The pension for yoiuig girls and lads (J ugendliche) who have been 
injured, calculated in accordance with the usual wages of tlie place, is first 
established according to their age, dating from the day when they were 
victims of the accident, and it must be increased in proportion as they in- 
crease in years. 

The pensions of the other individuals and labourers employed in agri- 
culture and not mentioned, as. well as those of heads of undertakings, 
are fixed by the Superior Insurance Oflice on the basis of tlie average ann- 
ual mage of agricultural Ufhourers^ determined separately for agricultural 
and fewrest undertakings, and lor men and women, insured persons of less 
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than i6 years, those between x6 and 21 years, and those of ^ore than 21 
years. 

In every case where the annual wage is , more than 1,800 marks, only 
one third is considered. When the victim of an accident is already suffering 
from a permanent partial disablement, the pension for which is fixed in 
accordance with t±:e average annual wage, that portion only of the wage 
which corresponds to the degree of capacity of the victim More the 
accident is taken as the basis for the new pension. 

As to compensation in case of death and the pension to he paid to the 
heirs, the co-operative society must allow the heirs of an insured person 
who has been killed in an accident compensation equal to 1/15 at least 
of the annual wage of the deceased and not less than 50 marks. The pen- 
sion which must be paid annually to the heirs in addition to this sum must 
be equal to i /5 of the annual wage of the deceased for the widow up to the 
time of her death or until she marries again, and 1/5 for each child, legi- 
timate or illegimate, up to the time that it is 15 years of age. 

If the widow marries again she has a right to a roimd sum equal to 3/5 
of the annual wage of the deceased in place of the pension, and the pensions 
of the children continue their course. 

If the widow was not married to the deceased until after the accident 
which caused his death, she receives no pension, unless the co-operative 
society should decide to* the contrary. The illegitimate orphans of an 
insured woman who has been killed in an accident, have likewise a right 
to a pension, even if she was not legally married or if they were bom 
before her marriage. In the case of the death by accident of a married 
woman who, in consequence of the disablement of her husband, had 
been either entirely or partially supporting her famffy, the husband and 
children have similar rights to those mentioned for the members of a fam- 
ily whose head had been killed by accident. If the deceased had parents or 
grand parents whom she was entirely or partially supporting by her labour, 
these have a right to a pension equal to 1/5 of the annual wage of the in- 
sured person. If the relatives are of the first and second degree, those of 
the first degree have rights prior to those of the second. Orphaned grand- 
children have also a right to pensions up to their 15th. year. 

The pensions for heirs must not exceed altogether 3/5 of the wages 
of the deceased, and if the pensions of the consort, children and grandchild- 
ren absorb these 3/5, the other relatives have no claim. 

Instead of having the injured person cared for at home and paying 
him a pension, the co-operative society may have him placed in a hospital 
In all that concerns the consent of the injured person, the subsidy payable 
to his family, the determination of the new pensions and tbo question Of 
the benefidar/s residence abroad, the prescriptiozis are dosdy asnlogons 
to those that we have been examining in relation to side ness insunuice^ 
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Communes and Federations of Communes may, with the consent of 
the superior administrative authorities, decide that the pensions be paid, 
up to the amount of 2/3 of the wage, not in money but in kind. This pro- 
vision, however, may be made only with regard to those insured persons 
who inhabit the same district. It is the Commune where the insured 
person lives which grants the pension in kind, and which can recover the 
value of the pensions so paid from the co-operative society. The value 
of these payments in kind is determined by the superior administration. 


(C) THE ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROI, OF CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

The institutes (Trdger) for accident insurance are the co-operative soci- 
eties of agricultural employers founded in the local districts (Provinces, 
States). The employer, in the insurance meaning of the term, is the person 
on whose accoimt the undertaking is carried on. Fnr a person to become 
a compulsory memljer of a professional co-operative society, the under- 
taking in wliich he is engaged must belong to the category of 
undertakings with which the co-operative society is concerned, and must 
have its headquarters in the latter's district. All the real estate belonging 
to one proprietor is considered as one farm. The members may be 
represt'iited in the co-operati\^e society by their representatives. The 
members or their legal representatives who are not in enjoyment of their 
civil rights have no voting rights. 

In order to keep up to date in the number of its meml)ers, the Communal 
autliority is lx)und to give notice to the management of the co-operat- 
ive society of every new undertaking which is started, sending the 
information through the Insurance Office. The head of the undertaking 
must give notice to the co-operative society within the period prescribed 
in the rules of any change in the person for whom the undertaking is car- 
ried on. He is responsible for the payments up to the expiration of the 
working year during which the notihcation of the change is made, without, 
however, exonerating his successor from the same responsibilility. 

The administration of the co-operative societies and the order of their 
operations is regulated by the rules decided on bj^ the assembly of the asso- 
ciation, which must contain : i. the name, head quarters and provinee of 
the co-operative society ; 2, the composition, rights and obligations of the 
management ; 3. the form of the announcements of the decisions of the 
management and of its signature, the way in which the management makes 
its resolutions and its representation with outsiders ; 4. the constitution of 
rile commission (iiwsscAwss) of the co-operative society for issuing rules 
in regard to complaints ; 5. the comporition and convocation of the a^m- 
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bly imd the way in which it makes its resdiutioiis; 6. the voting right 
of members and the verification of their powers ; 7, the representation 
of the co-operative society in the management ; 8. the amonnt of the 
c<^pensation to be paid to the representatives of the persons insured ; 

the basis of the distribution of the payments (premiums) and, if they 
are not divided according to the assessments, the procedure that is to be 
followed in the estimation and fixing of it ; 10. the procedure to be foll- 
owed on the opening of new undertakings, modifications in those already 
existing or changes in proprietorship ; ii. the arrangements in conse- 
quence of the cessation of an undertaking or of change in the propri- 
etorship, especially as regards the guarantees to be furnished for the pay- 
ments when the undertaking comes to an end ; 12. the preparation, exam- 
ination and reception of the annual statement ; 13, the execution of 
the provisions passed for the prevention of accidents and the supervision 
of undertakings ; 14. the procedure to be followed at the time of the 
notification and of the retirement of insured heads of undertakings : 15. 
the method of publishing announcements ; 16. the amendments of the 
rules ; 17. what persons are to be considered as professional labourers. 

As to the organs of the co-operative society, they are composed, on 
the one hand, of the management, and, on the other, of the general as- 
sembly. It is the province of the assembly to select the members of the 
management, to amend the rules, to approve the balance sheets and 
to fix the compensation for loss of time and travelling expenses to the 
members of the management. Only the agricultural or forestry mem- 
bers of the co-operative society or their representatives can become part 
of the management. The assembly of the rural co-operative society may, 
with the approval of the superior administrative authority, delegate to 
the organs representing the local administration, either altogether or in 
part, the examination and receipt of the annual statement. In consequence 
of this ddegation, the rights and obligations of the executive authorities 
of the association pass to the executive authorities of the local administra- 
tion. 

Outside the questions in regard to which the competence of the as- 
sembly is expressly declared, the administration of the co-operative so- 
ciety is carried on by the management, whose services are gratuitous on 
principle. In addition to the investment of the funds of the co-operative 
society, the chief business of the management of the co-ooperative societies 
is the determimtion of the pensions. The district of the co-operative society 
is subdivided for this purpose into local sections. The heads of these 
sections decide in any case of accident, whether to give: r. medic^ 
treatment ; 2. a temporary pension ; 3. admission into a bc^ital : 4. 
^ pension to the hdrs ; 5. compensation in the case of death. The 
cases are decided by the management of the co-operative society* 
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If it is so decided in the rules, the 5 cases above mentioned may also be 
submitted to the competence of the management, or to that of a commiss- 
ion or its representative. If the accident is of a suspicious character, the 
co-operative society may make an additional inquiry, either personally or 
through the Insurance Office. If the society is of the opinion that its in- 
erests are in imminent danger, it may also demand information from cert- 
ain authorities. By a special pro\’ision of the State legislature, the in- 
surance offices may be charged to make the inquiry in each of case 
accident. 

When the question is one of granting, refusing or changing a pension, 
giving medical attendance to a sick person at his own home or putting 
him in a hospital, granting round sums as compensation, compensation 
for a death or pensions to the heirs, the judgment of the competent admin- 
istrative body is given in writing ; it must be given in detail and must 
hear the signature of the chairman \Vhen the question concerns the 
granting of a pension to an injured person, the degree of the claimant’s 
incapacity for work must be made evident. If, in consequence of the in- 
jury, a pension cannot l^e granted definitely at once, the co-operative so- 
ciety may fix a provisional pension for 2 years, at the end of which per- 
iod the definite pension is fixed. The person insured has the right of lodg- 
ing a complaint in writing against this decision with the co-operative 
society, provided that he makes the complaint within one month, and 
he has a right to be heard personally by the co-operative society or by 
the insiirance office. The co-operative .societ^^ must hear the opinion of 
the doctor who has attended the injured person. The protest against the 
new calculation of pension must not be addressed to the co-operative 
society, Imt to the insurance office. 

The control of the professional co-operative societies is generally ex- 
ercised by the Imperial Insurance Office, or by the State Office in those 
States which possess one. A certain number of cases are expressly re- 
served for the State Offices, when there are any, while others that concern 
the co-operative societies of several States are under the control of th% 
Imperial Office. 


(d) SotTKCRS OK RRVKNUE. 




In insurance against accidents it is, as we have seen, the heads of 
undertakings alone who supply the funds. The yearly expenditure of 
insurance for the payments to be made is covered by the premiums of the 
members of the co-operative society, who are generally taxed for this pur- 
pose in accordance with a system based on the number of workers necessary 
for each undertaking and on the class of risks to which the persons 
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emplc^^d in tlie undertaking are exposed. The number of days* work 
necessary every year for the working of an undertaking is estimated for 
each head of an undertaking, the number of workmen employed and the 
duration of their labour being taken into consideration. It may be 
settled in the rules that the service given by domestic servants and others 
is to be estimated separately. The payment for the labour of the em- 
ployees of the undertaking, the professional labourers, the heads of under- 
takings and the members of his family who are not insured must not enter 
into the calculation. The rules may prescribe uniform payments, on a 
scale to be settled at the time, for undertakings in which 5 persons at most 
are regularly employed. 

The administrative body of the co-operative society has to concern 
itself with the estimation and the classification of the undertakings accord- 
ing to the class of risks. 

Another method of division is that in accordance with the assessments. 
It may be applied only when the regional law does not exclude the members 
of the employer's family from the insurance and when the division accord- 
ing to the work done and the categories of the risks is not convenient. The 
rules may also arrange that the premiums shall be paid as additional pay- 
ments on the taxes. In order that this system may be introduced it 
must always be voted by two thirds of the assembly of the co-operative 
society. The payment is 'then estimated in a percentage of the land tax. 
As for those enterprises which are attached to the undertaking, the em- 
ployees, professional labourers, etc., and tlie persons optionally insured must 
make additibnal payments which are fixed by the rules. 

In case the diviaon in accordance with tlie taxing list is admiss- 
ible, the rules may fix another suitable basis for the collection of the prem- 
iums, such, for instance, as the kind of cultivation, the area on which 
the land tax is paid, the net income regularly yielded on an average by 
the landed estate, including the buildings standing on them and serving, 
for the same work the proportional value of which is obtained by multi- 
|ii3dng this net income by 25. 

As to insurance against accidents, we must add here a special section 
concerning : 

{ e ) Preventive Measures against Accidents. 

lliave already seen, in our statistical introduction, the enormous 
impof&ice of the preventive measures in relieving the co-operative so- 
cieties from the payment of future pensions. For their facilitation, 
the law compels the professional co-operative societies to establish a 
regulation on : 

1. the institutions and measures that must be arrat^ed for by 
members in their undertakings in order to prevent accidents ; 
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2. the precautions that must be taken by insured persons in the 
undertakings in order to avoid accidents. 

The project for this regulation must be presented to the Imperial 
Insurance Office. 

The regulation is voted at a sitting of the management, to which an 
equal number of insured persons with voting rights, elected from amongst 
the representatives of the insured at the insurance office, must be added. 
The Office of the Empire must also be asked to send a representative. 
When the co-operative society is administered by the State authorities 
or by the institutes of the local administration, representatives of the 
employers and of the insured persons are called upon, in equal number, 
to decide and vote on the measures to be taken for the prevention of 
accidents The employers' representatives are then taken from amongst 
the agricultural employer assessors of the superior insurance offices of the 
district and drawn for by lot by the chairman, at a sitting of the execu- 
tive of the IfK’al administrative body or of that authority itself. 

The regulations, wliich will be subject to revision every year, must be 
fixed on the walls in the premises of the undertaking, so that every labourer 
may be aware of their contents and conform to them When an employer 
emploj^s foreign workmen, the regulations must also published in the 
language of these foreigners. 

The co-operative societies must supervise the carrying out of these 
regulations. They are authorised and obliged, for this purpose, to provide 
themselves with an adequate technical supervising staff. The employers 
must allow this staff access to the premises in which the undertak- 
ing is carried on, and the same facilities must be allowed to the 
delegates of the co-operative society and the permanent members 
of the Imperial Office, who nuist bind themselves to maintain trade secrets. 

(f) PENAn PROVISIONS. 

With regard to the penalties and fines that may be inflicted by the 
management of the co-operative society, the following must be first 
mentioned. 

1. the penalties inflicted on members of the co-operative ^so<Siety 

Rfid on the persons insured, in consequence of the non-observance of the 
regulations established with the object of avoiding accidents ; % 

2. the penalties inflicted on the members of the co-operative society 
when they have not given notice of the accident to the society within the 
requited time: 

Eortfaer, the employers may be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 
500 marks ; 
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3. when data, the inaccmacY of which is ki^wn, or ought to be 
known to them, are contained in the statement of the total salaries or 
wages made for the division of the premiums, in eaplanatious suf^lied 
to the competent administrative body of the co-operative society for the 
arrangement of the various categories of the risks, in infcmnation forwarded 
by them for the estimation of the work done or forwarded as to the 
conditions of their enterprise or of their workmen, in an announcement 
or notification made concerning a change of proprietorship or modifi- 
cations in the undertaking. 

The management may also inflict fines not exceeding 300 marks when 
the employers : 

4. do not make the obligatory declarations in the required time in 
regard to the wages paid or the classes of risk, or do not conform to the 
prescriptions of the rules in regard to the termination of an enterprise 
or a change of proprietorship, 

§ 15. — Jutfnraiio# MgmiMt Invmlidity and in Favonr of JHeii'a. 

(a) PERSONS COMPUtSORItY AND OP^TIONAEDY INSURED. 

Insurance against invalidity is compulsory, from the 15th. year : 
I. for workmen, assistants, journeymen, apprentices and domestic ser\'^ants ; 
and 2. for employees, foremen, etc. employed on farms, when these 
two categories of persons are working for wages and the whole of their 
annual wage does not exceed 2,000 marks. For persons employed in 
the house and not paid in money the insurance is not compulsory. The 
Federal Council may decide whether, and to what extent, persons who work 
at home must be insured and, to what extent persons giving temporary 
service should be dispensed from the obligation of insurance. 

The Federal Council may also dispense foreign workers from this 
obligation when the administrative authorities only permit their sojourn 
in the fempire for a limited period. The insurance premium which would 
be due from the employer if the question were one of a workman of the 
country must all the same be paid to the insurance institute in this case. 
Persons employed by the Imperial Government, a State, a Commune or 
an iusurance institute, who receive, for themselves and for their widows 
pensions corresponding to the first class pa3rments of the invalidity in- 
suraiKlI^, are likewise exempted from compulsory insurance ; and those p^- 
sons are erupted who are in receipt of an invalidity pension or an 
inheritance pension from social insurance institutes. ^ w 

On the feque^ of the wage-eamef, those persons to whom 
a State, a Commune or an insurance institution 1 ^ allqiyed a 
an sdlowance whUe unemployed or some similar allowance, ^ich is ihot leflJ 
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in amount than the insurance payments, and whose heirs have also a right 
to a subsidy^ may be freed from the insurance obligation. The following 
persons may also be exempted, at their request : young persons who, dur- 
ing or after their University studies are employed in practical agriculture 
in view of a superior profession exempt from the compulsory insurance ; 
persons who in the course of a civil year do not work for wages for more 
than 12 weeks in a certain season, or for more than 50 days altogether, 
and who, in addition to this work, do not live on their earnings. The 
exemption takes effect at the time when the request is sent to the insur- 
ance institute. 

The right of taking out an optional insurance with the invalidity in- 
surance institutions belongs to: i. employers who do not as a rule employ 
insured workers, or 2 at most and persons who work at home ; 
2. employees, foremen, etc., employed in undertakings and earning a salary 
of more than 2,000 marks ; 3, persons who are not in receipt of wages, but 
who work for board and lodging ; 4. those persons who do special work 
and are dispensed from the insurance obligation by decree of the Federal 
Council, 


(6) THi: INSURANCE PAYMEHTS FOR INVALIDITY AND IN F.WOUR OF HEIRS. 

The payments of this branch of insurance are multifarious. In ac- 
cordance with the nature of the insurance, the prevailing payments are 
in pensions or in capital, payment in the form of medicine playing only 
a very secondary part. The following may be distinguished amongst 
the payments : 1. pensions for inv^alidity or old age ; 2. compensation to 
widows and in certain cases to widowers ; 3. compensation to orphans. 

In order to obtain an invalidity and old age pension, the candidate 
must ; 1. either be incapacitated or have reached the age of 70 years ; 
2. have been insured for a certain minimum of time, and his rights must 
not have lapsed, 

The compensation to heirs is granted if the deceased had been insured 
at the time of his death for the minimum of time, and if his right to the 
payments (Anwarischaft) had not lapsed at the time. 

The compensation to the widow and orphans is allowed, on the contrary, 
outside the preceding circumstances, only when the widow, at the time the 
payment is made, fulfills the conditions of the waiting period {Wca^zeU) 
and her right {Anwarischaft) has not lapsed In any case, pensions 
referring back to \ period of more than one year from the sending in of 
the request caqt^ot be paid, unless the claimant was prevented from mak- 
ing her xeqtwt by ctrcumstahoes over which she had no control. In- 
suied person^ who c^use their incapacity deliberately lose all right to the 
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pension. If the person insured has been incapacitated through committing 
a crime or a criminal offence; the pension may be either dimini^ed 
or refused. If the insured person lived abroad, whilst his family, which 
was either entirely or to a large extent supported by his labours, contin- 
ued to live in the territory of the Empire or in its Colonies, the pension 
may be paid to it. 

a) Tl» invalidity pension is due, without regard to age, to the insured 
person who has become incurably invalided in consequence of an illness or 
infirmity, that is to say, if he is no longer able to earn more than a third 
of the wages that healthy persons of his class usually earn, in the place 
where he lives. The pension (which is then called a sick pension) is also 
granted to those persons who are not yet definitely ill, but whose tem- 
porary invalidity has lasted more than 26 weeks in succession. 

The old age pension is granted from the completion of the 70th. year, 
even if the person insured is not invalided. 

The widow's pension is paid to the widow who is definitely invalided or 
to the widow who is temporarily invalided for more than 25 weeks in suc- 
cession. after the death of her insured husband . When an insiured woman, 
who supported her invalided husband and her family either for the most 
part or entirely, dies, her husband is allowed a pension, if he fulfils the above- 
mentioned conditions. If the insured father or mother, the support of 
a family, die, the legitimate orphans have a right to a pension up to the 
completion of their fifteenth year. 

As to illegitimate children, they receive a pension only in the case 
of the death of their mother, if she is insured. In the case of an orphan's 
pension it is of no consequence whether the mother was married at the time 
of death or not. In case that the deceased either entirely or largely 
supported the orphans of a deceased son or daughter, these grandchild- 
ren, if they are indigent and have not yet reached the age of 15 years, have 
a right to the orphans' pension. The pension of heirs begins from the day 
on which the insured support of the family dies. The heirs of an insured 
foreigner who are not living in the Empire at the time of his death, have 
a right to only one half the payments, after the deduction of the Empire's 
contribution. The Federal Council may decide for some exceptions to 
this rule, however, in the case of citizens of certain foreign States which 
have reciprocal agreements in the matter of social insurance. The pay- 
menh^ are not due to the heirs when they have wilfully caused the death 
of the insured person. 

Paymef^ in kind may be substituted for the money payments granted 
to insured agriculturists in the proportion of 2/3, when the Comnduues, 
with the consent of the superior administrative authorities, set forth ih 
their rules that the claimants are in the habit of reiving their to 
kind, and if they are willing to accept these payments instead of 
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If the claimant ie an orphan, the guardian and the chamber of guardians 
must also give their consent. The value of the commodities is fixed at 
an average price by the superior administrative authorities. The rules 
may authorise the management to put invalided persons into a private 
asylum. 

(fs) Medical attendance may be granted to an insured person or to a 
widow for the purpose of preventing their invalidity. As a preventive 
measure the institute may place sick persons in a hospital or a private asy- 
lum. The prescriptions are practically the same, in regard to the consent 
of the sick person and the compensation to his family, as those that we 
have examined for sickness insurance. 

(7) As far as the ri^ht to a pension is coiicenied the beginning, the stop- 
2^age and the end of the waiting period (Anwartschajt) must be studied. 

The right to an invaliditv pension can only arise, in case the insured 
person has paid at least 100 weekly contributions {premiums), after the 
payment of two hundred, and in any other case after the payment of five 
hundred weekly premiums. For the old age pension it is always necessary 
that 1 ,200 weekly premiums have been paid. 

By the pa^^ment of these premiums the insured person acquires a 
right to a pension in the case of accident or old age. But it is not merely 
Tiecessarv- that the minimuan numlier of premiums have been paid ; the 
right candidature must also be preserved. 

This ceases if the insured person, in the counse of two consecutive 
years mid in the case of compulsory insurance, has not paid at least 20 
weekly premiums, and in the case of optional insurance at least 40 weekly 
preminms. It mu.st also be mentioned that the period passed in military 
service, during illness or when the insured person is receiving a pension 
for invalidity, old age or accident (of the value of at least 1/5 the full pen- 
sion) is considered as if the premium had l^een paid during this time. The 
right to payments (Anwartschaft) revives when the individual resumes 
an occupation entailing compulsory insurance or when, in resuming the 
optional insurance, he has completed payment of :^oo weekly premiums. 
If, under these conditions, the insured person has passed his 6otli. year, his 
rights [Anwartschaft) cannot be resumed unless he has paid 1,000 weekly 
premiums before reaching that age, or, if he is more than forty years of 
age, he must have previously made 500 weekly payments. 

{^) amount of ike invalidity and old age pensions is based on the 
number of weekly premiums {Beitragswochen). Each pension in these two 
categories is iticreas^ by an annual contribution of 50 marks paid by the 
Empire. 

The calculations for the invalidity pension are leased on the 500 
weekly premiums. H the number of weeWy premiums is in reality less than 
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500, those which aie lacking ate consideied as being made for class I. 
If the ntimbet is higher than 500. the lower class premiums are eliminated. 
There are 5 classes of wage^amers altogether, so that the pension is 
first of all dependent on the class to which the 500 premiums serving as 
a basis belong, and secondarily on the class of the other premiums. For 
each of the 500 premiums serving as a basis there are paid : 


12 

pfennigs 

for 

Class 1 

14 

» 


» II 

16 

)) 


» III 

18 

» 

» 

)» IV 

20 

)) 

» 

» V 

For the subsequent premiums the pension increases by 

3 

pfennigs 

for 

Class I 

6 

» 

» 

» II 

8 

» 

» 

» III 

10 

» 

» 

» IV 

12 

)) 

» 

» V 


The weeks of military service, illness or the enjoyment of a pension 
are counted as if paid b^ contributions of the Ilnd. Class. 

As to the old age pension, the maximum number of weekly premiums 
considered in the calculation is 1,200. If there are many more, only those 
of the highest class are considered. If the number of premiums is less 
than 400, those which are lacking are reckoned as belonging to the Ilnd, 
Class. The annual pension, in addition to the subsidy of the Empire, 
is 60, 90, 120, 150 and 180 marks for the 5 classes of wage-earner. If the 
premiums paid have been of several different classes, an average is taken. 

(s) The -'pensions may be definitely refused : i. when the claimant is 
not invalided ; 2. if the insured person refuses, without a reasonable mot- 
ive, to submit to the mecBcal treatment ordered by the insurance insti- 
tute ; 3. in certain cases already examined the pensions of widows and 
orphans cease when the recipients are no longer indigent ; 4, if the pen- 
sions have been granted to the family of an insured person who was be- 
lieved to be dead, and it is discovered that he is still living. 

The payment of the pension may, lastly, be suspended : i. when in- 
validity and old age pensions have been granted at the same time as an 
accident pension of more than 7 % times the basis of the invalidity pemdon; 
2. when, added to an accident pension, the pensions granted to a widow 
or widower exceed three and a half times, and that to the orphans three 
ttmes the invalidity pension serving as a basis which the it^ured peiw^ 
who was the support of his family would have had at the time of his de«itit ; 
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3. the pension is suspended when the claimant is detained in prison or in 
a house of correction. If he has a family that he has been supporting, 
however, the family receives the pension. 4. when the beneficiary is volunt- 
arily living abroad ; 5. when a claimant of foreign nationality is inter- 
dicted from sojourning in the land in consequence of a criminal condem- 
nation. 

If a claimant of foreign nationality should go back to his own country, 
he may be granted from the insurance, with his consent, a round sum as 
compensation equal to 3 times his annual pension, or, if he is in receipt 
of an orphan's pension, one and a half times tlie annual pension. 

When an individual has a right to several invalidity and heirs' pensions, 
the lesser pension is suspended from the day on which the accumulation 
begins. 


( c ) Organisation, Administration and Supervision 
OF Insurance Ihstitittions. 

The invalidity and old age insuranc'e institutions are genuine State 
institutions, each of which is generally founded for one province or one 
State. Several confederated States, how^ever, may be permitted to have 
a common institution between them. Such an institution can be founded 
only with the authorisation of the Federal Council, competent for all 
the ordinary insured persons of the district. Each institute must have 
rules which indicate, in addition to the head quarters and the district : 
I. its denomination ; 2. the number of employers and insured persons 
attached to the management ; 3. the enumeration of the subjects 
which must be dealt with and resolved in the presence of representatives 
of the employers and the insured persons ; 4. the numberof members 
of the committee, the method of its convocation, its rights and duties, 
the nomination of its chairman, the method of taking decision and its 
representation outsiders persons; 5. the form of the announcements by 
the management, its signature in the name of the institute, the way in 
which the management passes its resolutions, its representation with out- 
siders ; 6. the representation of the Insurance Institute with the manage- 
ment ; 7. the amount of the compensations payable to the representatives 
of the employers and the insured persons ; 8. the composition of the bal- 
ance sheet ; 9. the composition and approval of the budget, in so far as 
the supreme administrative authorities do not intervene ; lo. the public- 
ation of the annual statements ; ii* the mode of the publications ; 12. the 
amendment of the rules. , 

These rules serve as regulations for the administration of the institu- 
tions, whidi is entrusted to the management to the extent authorised by 
the text of the law or the rules. 
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Tiie management includes one or more employee of the Commune 
or ihe State in wMch the institute has its headquarters. Outside these 
ordinary members there are some extraordinary members represent- 
ing the employers and the workers. If the number of ordinary employees 
is larger than that of the extraordinary members, a certain number must 
abstain from voting, so that the votes of the two classes may be equal. 

In addition to the management there is a commiUee composed in equal 
degree of the representatives of the employers and those of the workers 
living in the district of the insurance institute. The following business is 
within the province of this committee : i. the election of the extraordinary 
members of the management; 2. the preparation of the balance sheet \ 3. the 
approval of the budget ; 4. the changes in the rules. Certain kinds of bua- 
ness, such as the purchase and sale of real estate of a higher value than 
1,000 marks, and reinsurance, must be settled by the management and the 
committee together. 

As to the administration of the funds of the institute it is stipulated 
that a quarter at least of these funds must be invested in bonds of the 
Empire or of the confederated States. The remainder must be used for 
the purchase of bonds aifording the guarantee of trustee investments or 
Communal bonds. 

The request for a pension must not l>e addressed to the institute itself* 
as in the other branches' of insurance, but to the insurance office of the dis- 
trict. By way of exception the supreme administrative authorities may 
also charge another Communal or State bureau with these functions. The 
following must be sent in together with the request : the receipts (stamps) 
of the weekly premiums, the medical certificate in the case of invalidity 
and the birth certificate in the case of old age. The expenses connected 
with the medical certificate must be paid by the applicant, but when the 
office has accepted his request as justified, this sum will be reimbursed to him. 

The office makes an inquiry into the case, with the assistance of the 
representatives of the employers and the insured. 

When the question is one of old age pensions, orphans’ pensions, com- 
pensation to widows or orphans or round sums in compensation, there is 
no need for verbal discussion. 

If the request appears to be unjustified from the beginning, the office 
suggests to the applicant that he withdraw it. If the request is accepted, 
the decision is notified to the applicant in a document signed by the 
chairman of the office. Any appeal against this decision must be lodged 
before the superior office^ and an appeal against the decision of the latter 
may in certain cases be made to the Office of the Empire. 

The insurance institutes are under the control of the Empire O&ce/ 
and of the State Office when tl^ sphere of action of the institute does 
go beyond the territory of a confederated State. ' 
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(d) Sources of Revenue. 

The funds providing the money to pay the insurance for invalidity 
and old age consist on the one hand of a subsidy from the Empire 
granted for each pension and each compensation for widows and orphans^ 
and on the other hand of the weekly premiums paid, half by the em- 
ployers and half by the employees. 

The amount of the weekly premiums has been fixed by the Federal 
Council, up to December 31st., 1920. The assessment is renewed every 
10 years, and is based on the amount of the probable expenditure divided 
amongst all the persons insured. 

The persons insured are divided into 5 ( 1 -V) classes of persons earn- 
ing wages of less than 350 marks, from 350 to 550, from 550 to 850, from 
850 to 1,150 and more than 1,150 marks. Their weekly premiums will 
up to 1920 be 16, 24, 32, 40 and 48 pfennigs. The periods passed in 
military service and when incapacitated from work through illness count 
as weeks for which the 2nd. class premiums have been paid. Illnesses 
which have been contracted deliberately by the insured person or in con- 
sequence of a fight, or those which are protracted beyond the duration of 
one year, are excepted from this rule. 

The premiums are paid on the stamp system, tlie stamp being aflixed 
to the insurance paper of each wage-earner. The stamps of the different 
classes can be had from the Post Office. Each insurance paper bears the 
name of the person insured and of the insurance institute, and must be 
large enough to contain at least 52 stamps. As soon as the paper is filled, 
it must be renewed, and the new paper shows the duration of the preceding 
insurance, the sickness and the military service. The papers must be 
renewed every two years, whether the old ones are filled or not. If an 
insurance paper should be lost, another one will be delivered, but the 
premiums which have been paid in can be entered only if the insured 
person is in a position to prove that they have been paid. Employers or 
other persons have no right to keep insurance papers belonging to others. 

The employer who has employed an insured worker during a week 
must pay the premimii due from himself and the worker by sticking the 
necessary stamps on to the insurance paper, cancelling tliem by writing 
across them the date of the week for which the premium has been paid. 
If an insured person works for several emplo3^rs in the course of one week, 
the first of the employers has to attach lie stamp, but if neither this em- 
ployer nor the insured person himself carry out this task, then it must 
be done by the next employer, who, however, is entitled to be reimbursed 
ior the expendituie by the first employer. The stamps have to be paid 
for by the employer, but he is authorised to deduct a sum equivalent to 
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half the value from the man's wage. These deductions must be made 
at the proper period, and cannot be deducted at a later date if they 
have been forgotten. 

If the insured person prefers, be may pay the whole of the premium 
himself, in which case the employer has to reimburse him for his half of 
the legal premium. 

Persons who are voluntarily insured may choose the class of wage- 
earner that they wish to belong to. They may continue the insurance 
even when^abroad, using the stamps of any insurance institution. 

Premiums which are paid more than two years after the proper date, 
or which, in the case of the absence or an omission on the part of the person 
insured, are not sent in until four years after this date, are not valid. The 
period during which the payment of the premium remains valid in the case 
of optional insurance is one year. 

Ptemiums which have been paid by mistake count as if they had been 
paid for voluntary insurance. The person injiured may claim these prem- 
iums within "a period of lo years provided that he has not received a 
pension during that time and that he had no intention of committing 
a fraud. 

The supreme administrative authorities have the right of deciding, 
in accord with the insurance institute, that the sickness insurance societies 
or the local offices m^y ^receive the compulsory ptemiums. The rules of the 
insurance institute or of the Commune may, with the consent of the 
administrative authorities, l>e drawn up to this effect. The institution 
must in tliis case grant compensation fixed by the administrative author- 
ities to the offices which receive the premiums. These offices receive 
the premiums as a rule at the same time as the sickness insurance 
premiums, that is, on the day when they fall due. 

Any questions tliat may arise in connection with the premiums are 
decided by the insurance office, and appeal may be made in the last 
resort to the superior office. 

The insurance institutes must see that the contributions are paid reg- 
ularly and that the amounts paid in are correct. The insurance offices 
may assist them in this task. In order to facilitate the control of the work, 
the employers may supply the insurance office and "the management of 
the institute with information in regard to the number and the wages of 
the workers they employ. 

(4) iNStriUNCE. 

Every person who is compelled or authorised to insure against invslr 
kilty may, at .any time and to an, unlimited extent^ add stamps whkii 
arc calkd supplementary stami^ on to his insuranoa papet* 
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of these stamps is of the value of one mark, and they yield the insured per- 
son a supplementary pension in the case of invalidity. The amount of 
the supplementary pension is 2 pfennigs per stamp per year from the pay- 
ment of the first premium. The calculations are made per civil year from 
the beginning of the insurance up to the time that the invalidity 
takes place. The stamps which cannot be counted for the pension will 
):)e reimbursed to the person insured or to his heirs. The supplementary 
pension is paid either with the invalidity pension or separately, and al- 
ways a month in advance. If the supplementary pension should not 
exceed 60 marks a year, it may Ije substituted by a round sum, at tlie 
request of the claimant, and this round sum may in any case be paid 
straight away to the claimant if the latter gives up his residence in the Em- 
pire. The most interesting point about this supplementary pension is 
that the State has in this coiiiiection adopted the principle of prix^ate insu- 
rance in the place of the thrift principle of social insurance. 

(/) PENAt PROVISIONS. 

In order to guarantee the carrying out of the prescriptions of the in- 
validity insurance, the Code has generally established fines for the punish- 
ment of the infringement of a certain miniber of them. Thus it authorises ; 
I the management of the institutions to inflict fines not exceeding 500 
marks on those employers who do not deliver iii time the registers and in- 
formation concerning their employees exacted by the law or the insurance 
institutions, or on those who make alterations in these documents or omit 
items : 2 in case the employers do not in time attach the stamps for the 
wage-earners who are subject to compulsory insurance, or if they delay 
paying in the insurance premiums to tlie offices charged to receive them, 
the management of this institute may punish these persons with a line not 
exceeding 300 marks and at the same time compel them to pay the amount 
or twice the amount of the insurance premiums which are in arrear, 
which sums will be collected in the same way as the Communal taxes ; 
3. the insurance office may inflict a fine not exceeding 300 marks on the 
employers who, deliberately and in spite of the obligation resting upon 
them, do not give notice of the workers they have in their employ, and a 
fine not exceeding 100 marks on those who omit giving this information 
through negligence ; 4. fines not exceeding 300 marks or imprisonment 
may be inflicted, (a) on employers who deliberately impose greater deduc- 
tions than those admitted by the law on their employees : (b) on the em- 
ployers who deliberately make deductions for contributions that they have 
not yet sent to the insurance institute; (c) on bankrupt employers who 
make deductions from the wages of Ihe insured persons and do not im- 
mediately send these sums to the insuranoe institute : {d) on the employees 
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who make greater deductions than those admitted by the law ; (e) on those 
persons who unduly refuse to return the insurance papers to the insured 
persons ; 5. fines not exceeding 300 marks, or imprisonment : on those 
insured persons who deliberately get their employers to reimburse them 
for higher premiums than those admitted by the law, or who have the 
same sum reimbursed by several employers, or who get their employers 
to reimburse them for premiums which they have not sent into the insur- 
ance institute. 

The following offences are punished as misdemeanours; i. On the 
employers who embezzle the sums kept back from their emplo5rees for 
insurance or sent by the insured person with that intention, in addition 
to imprisonment, a fine not exceeding 3,ooc^ marks may be inflicted 
and the ir civil rights taken away, but when there are extenuating 
circumstances the fine only may be inflicted. The person (employee) 
representing the employer in his business is liable equally with the em- 
ployer himself. A secondary responsibility is incurred by the employer : 
a) if he was aware of an illicit act ; h) if he does not take the necessary 
care in choosing his representative. 

Punishment is also inflicted on the employer who makes marks or 
indications not admitted by the regulations, who falsifies the stamps, 
buys them for his own account or uses stamps which have been cancelled. 

The superior offices recognise in the last resort appeals against the 
penal preovisions passed by the managements of the institutes and the 
insurance offices. 


§ 16. — Conclusion, 

Before concluding, we wish to call attention to two questions : (a) fAc 
way in which the different ins^urance institutes should collaborate in order to 
moid conffict ; and (b) the pecuniary burden which will he laid upon German 
agriculture henceforth in consequence of the extension of social insurance, 
(a) The first question is easier to deal with than the second. During the 
long period that social insurance has been in existence in Germany, exper- 
ience has been gained and utilised in the drawing up of the fifth book of 
the Code, which regulates this question. It is obvious that triple rela- 
tions may exist between these three branches of insurance : 

As far as r^ards (a) relations helween sickness insurance and accident wt* 
surance, it must first be pomted out that the obligation of the stckness 
insurance societies to ztiake the payments still remains in force, although ^ 
insured person has a right to compensation for injury agaimt a 
operative accident insurance society ; but after the payments 
by the law olr the rules have been made to an insured person w!iO, |ll^^ 
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a right during the same period to a payment for an accident, the sickness 
insurance society may ask that its expenditure be reimbursed to it in the 
proportion of the rights of the insured person. 

The society cannot reimburse itself for this expenditure out of the com- 
pensation in the case of death or out of the pension for an accident, except 
in the cases provided for by the law. If the society pays compensation in 
the case of death, it can be reimbursed from the compensation paid from 
the accident insurance. As to the medical attendance granted to sick 
persons either at home or in a hospital, the scx^iety may demand the s/g of 
the wage which serves as a basis. For maintenance at a hospital it 
may claim of this wage, but onl^^^ in the case that the insured person 
is receiving a pension for an accident. 

To reimburse itself for these payments the society cannot demand 
more than the half of the pension paid to the insured person by the ac- 
cident insurance institution for the same period during which the pay- 
ments of the society were made. There is an exception to this rule if the 
sick person is in an asylum, when the demand for reimbursement may 
comprise the whole of the pension. All right to reimbursement ceases, 
however, if the demand has not been made within a period of three 
mouths from the time the payments of the society were made. Wlien, on 
the other hand, a co-operative accident insurance society has granted 
the legal payments to an insured person during a period when he had the 
same right to payment from a sickness insurance society, the society 
must reimburse the co-operative society completely |for the expenses 
connected with the illness and the half of the wages serving as a basis. 

The sickness insurance societies are obliged to give notice to the 
co-perative societies within a period of tliree days in the case of sick persons 
who have been injured in an accident which will in all probability entitle 
the in sured person after 13 weeks illness to the payments due in cases of 
accident. 

In tlie case of an illness caused by ftn accident, the co-operative so- 
ciety may, as we have seen, take over the treatment of the skk person at 
once. During the first 13 weeks, the payments must be equal to those 
which would have been paid to the insured person by the insurance societies 
in accordance with the law or with the rules, but the societies must reimburse 
the co-operative society for the amount of the payments made during this 
period, in the same way as we have already observed for the opposite case. 
If the co-operative society entrusts the care of the sick person, on the other 
hand, to the sickness insurance society for a longer period than the 13 
weeks allowed for the illness, the expenses incurred have then to be reim- 
bursed by the cooperative society. 

Any litigation between the funds and the co-operative societies are 
settled in the first and only resort by the insurance office. 
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(P) The relaHom between the sickness ipsnrance and the invalidity in^ 
snrance institutes follow rules whidi are analogous to those above-n^en- 
tioned. The institute may thus concern itself with the care of the sick 
person during the first 13 weeks or may leave the person to the care of the 
society beyond this period. If, in consequence of these measures, the in- 
stitute makes charges on the societies which are not provided for by the 
law or by the rules, it must reimburse them for the surplus charges. 

{7) The relations between the co-operative accident insurance societies 
and the invalidity insurance institutes arise mainly from the obligation on the 
part of the institutes to pay the invalidity or heirs’ pensions to an insured 
invalided person or to the heirs of an insured person who has died from an 
accident up to the time when the accident pension is paid. In this case, 
the expenditure in excess of the legal payments of the institute must l>e 
reimbursed by the co-operative society. If the invalidity and the heirs’ 
pensions are paid during a period when the insured person had a right to 
an accident pension, this pension may be demanded directly by the in- 
stitute as indemnification. When the institute has granted medical attend- 
ance to an insured person injured in an accident, the co-operative society 
is obliged to reimburse the institute in the proportion to which it has 
been relieved by the payments of the institute. 

(h) A much more delicate question than that of the relations of the 
insurance institutes is that of the expenditure resulting from the social in- 
surance for agriculture. In fact, it has been calculated that the innovations 
of the new Code will increase the charges of the whole of the social insurance 
in Germany, for the employers by 100 million marks, and for the insured 
persons by 4 million marks. This general increase is due mainly ; i. to 
the extension of sickness insurance to agricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, home workers, etc., and 2. to the introduction of insurance in 
favour of heirs. 

As to the extension of sickness insurance, it will mean a supplementary 
charge of 30 million marks to the employers and 30 millions to the instiled 
persons, while the introduction of insurance in favour of heirs will add 20 
more millions to the charge of the workers. This new charge of 50 mill- 
ions which the workers would have to bear, however, is lessened by I 3 se 
new distribution of the premiums for sickness insurance, half of which will 
henceforth be borne by the employers, instead of only a third, lightening 
the burden on the workers by 46 millions. 

his regards the additional burden that agriculture will have to bear 
henceforth, we have no exact data. Tokii^ account of the fact that a 
certain number cd districts in Prussia and 14 confederated States already 
have compulsory sickness insurance for agricuUural labourers^ we get an oAM* 
tional figure of cmly 3 millions of persons subject to this bimnchof 
The expenditure simply for Ihe sick pensions wMcit these a, 986^000. 
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sons will receive annually is estimated, according to the data of the Code, 
at 12,148,533 marks, or 7.07 marks per individual, to which must be added 
the expenditure and pensions for confinement and compensation for deatlis, 
so that the total expenditure for this branch of insurance would be from 
11.60 to 12 marks per insured person (without including the administration 
expenses). 

An interesting study of the burden per hectare on agricultural land 
from social insurance was made by M. de Batocki-Bledau in a lecture given 
at the Prussian Landesokonomie-Kollegium. Although this study 
dealt with East Prussia only, that is to say. with a province devoted to 
large crops, where paid labour plays an important role, and although als^3 
it was based on a limited number of undertakings only, it is of very great 
importance to agriculture, because up to the present moment it is. unhap^ 
pily, the only study of the kind in existence. PVom the data which have 
been worked out b}" M. de Batocki-Bledau it appears that the burden per 
hec tare varies considerably, according as the question is one : 

(1) of small rural lands (from 10 to 50 hectares) ; 

(2) of large rural lands (from 50 to 100 hectares) ; 

(3) of small feudal lands (from 100 to 250 h ) 

(4) of large proprieties (above 250 hectares). 

P^or lands of the first category the legal payments for social insurance 
have up to the present been l .2 marks per hectare and the actual pa3rments 
I 6 marks; the legal payments will probably be 2.4 and the actual ones 
3.5 marks. For the second categor>', the payments are 1.4 and 2.3, and 
will be 2.6 and 3.8 marks ; for the third category, they are at present 
1.3 and 2.2 they will be, 2.4 and 3.4 ; for the fourth category, they are 
at present 1.4 and 2.2, and they will be 2.7 and 3.7. 

The actual burden, in relation to the wages paid in the course of 
the year, are for 

ist class .... 3.0 % and will lx; 6.7 % 

2nd » .... 4.1 % » » >* 6.8 % 

3rd « .... 3.9 % >» » » 6.1 % 

4 th » .... 3-8% » » » 6.4% 

and, in relation to the estimated value for the land tax 

1st class .... 14.5 % and will be 32.3 % 

2nd » .... 19,1 % » » » 32.1 % 

3rd » .... 20.8 % » » » 31-9 % 

4th » .... 18.1 % » » » 30.5 % 

The future legal payments will be higher than the present legal pay* 
ments in the first class, by ito ; in the second, by 90 ; in the third, by 
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91 ; and in the fourth by 89 %. The actual payments will be higher : 
in the first by 123 ; the second by 68 ; ttie third by 53 ; and the 4th. by 
68 %, while the difference between the percentage of the income as now 
estimated for the land tax, and the percentage as it will be after the 
new social reforms, is, for the first class zoo : 219 ; for the second, 100 : 
170 ; for the third 100 : 153 ; for the fourth 100 : 169 ; and the difference 
between the present social insurance charge on wages in the course of the 
year and the percentage as it will be, is for the first class 100 : 223 ; for 
the second zoo : 166 ; in the third zoo : Z56 ; and for the fourth zoo : 168. 

It will be seen that the burden laid and to be laid on the German 
farmer by social insurance is very heavy. It is true that it will be a little 
lower for other provinces and States of the Empire, because among 
the provinces of Prussia the agriculture of East Prussia has up to the pre- 
sent had to bear the heaviest burdens. But it is certain that the great 
social reform will require considerable sacrifices on the part of German 
agricultural employers, who, however, will perhaps be compensated to 
some extent afterwards by a decrease in the emigration of the rural popul- 
ation to the towns. 





FRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Application of the Law of April 5 th., 1910 
on Workmen’s and Peasants’ Pensions. 


We have already published in this Bulletin (i), the Note of the Min- 
ister of Labour intei preting Art. 23 of the Law of April 5th., 1910, as an 
obligation for employers or masters to keep back the amounts from the 
wages or salaries of their employees, even when the latter have not pre- 
sented the paper required by the law for the purpose of attaching the stamps 
thereon, and we have also mentioned that the employees had entered a 
protest against these sums being kept back. 

The Court of Cassation gave sentence against the appellant in the fol- 
lowing case : 

A master named Bellamy imposed a stoppage of 12 centimes out of 
four days' wages earned by one of his workmen, Carel,who refused to submit 
to the deduction, and appealed to the Council of arbiters of the Seine for 
the chemical products industry. The Council gave sentence against the 
master for deducting the 12 centimes, and condemned him to pay 
the worker his full wages and to pay him in addition i franc damages 
for the delay. The master appealed to the Court of Cassation against 
this decision. 

By judgment delivered on December nth,, 1911, the Court of Cassa- 
tion rejected the appeal, approving the sentence passed by the council 
of arbiters and the position taken up by the workman on the following 
grounds ; 


See BvUOfH of md Bcfmoime Il&d Year, No. xz, and za, 

Dee. t^iz, p, x7$* 
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“ Seeing that by the terms of Art, 2 of the law of April 5th., 1910, 
the old age pension which is assured in the first article to wage-earners of 
both sexes is constituted by their payments, both compulsory and op- 
tional, by the contributions of the employers and the annual allowances 
from the State ; and whereas the compulsory payments of the wage-earners 
who do not belong to any mutual aid society, nor to a society authorised 
by the State, are, according to Art. 3, deducted by the employer out of the 
wages at the time when the latter are paid, such deduction being attest- 
ed by the affixing of a com])osite stamp, representing in equal propor- 
tion the deduction and the contribution of the employer, to the paper 
delivered to the insured persons by the administration ; 

Seeing that the prescriptions of Art. 3 must be observed each time 
the employee presents his paper for the application of the stamp at the 
time lie is paid, or in the case that the paper has not yet been deli\'ered to 
him, if he agrees, the deduction of the payment due from him shall be 
made against the eventual affixing of the stamp, which alone constitutes 
the carrying out of the law; that the case will be otherwise if the employee, 
whether he has received the paper or not, refuse either to present it at 
the time he is paid or to authorise the employer to make the deduction 
fixed by the law ; that, in fact, no provision of this law authorises the em- 
ployer to act as judge of tlie legitimacy of the employee’s resistance or gives 
him the right to compel the employee to submit to a diminution of this 
wage ; 

“ That if the legislature had any idea of attributing such a power to 
the employer and obliging him to make use of it, the idea was dismissed ; 

'' That Art. 23 leaves no doubt in regard to this point, that its pro- 
visions are irreconcilable with the right which the employer would have had 
of keeping back a sum out of the wage of the employee who did not pre- 
sent his paper ; that in a first paragraph, this article provides for the case 
where the stamp has not been applied through the fault of the employer 
or that of the employee ; that this fault is punished with a fine, without 
prejudice to the condemnation to payment of the sum representing the pay- 
ments of the party in fault; that this condemnation, when it is the employee 
who is in fault, can only be explained by the fact that the neglect to pre- 
sent the paper has prevented the employer from deducting the said pay- 
ments ; 

That in a second paragraph, the same article deals with the employer 
who has been unable to fix the prescribed stamp, but who, nevertheless^ 
is still bound to pay in his own contribution ; that it declares that this 
employer must make the payment due from liim by paying the sum directly 
or through the post, at the end of each month, to the registrar of the justice 
of the peace or to the body recognised by the law ; that the Words ** doe 
from him ” cannot have any different signification in the second para^a^ 
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than in the first ; that the employer's contribution is the only sum which 
is due from the employer, just as the deductions are due from the employee ; 
that if the employer hafe the right of liberating himself by the payment of 
his contribution alone, it is because the impossibility of affixing the pre- 
scribed stamp has freed him from the obligation of deducting the payments 
due from the employee out of the latter's wage ; 

That it follows from this that Bellamy had no right to impose a 
deduction of 0.12 Fr. on Carel, his employee, who had refused, from the 
wages that he owed him for four days work, since Carel did not present 
the paper on which the stamp prescribed by the law could be affixed : 

“ . .For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed" 

In consequence .of this decision, the Minister of Labour made known 
his intention, at the Chamber of Deputies on December 15th., of laying 
before Parliament a text amending art. 23 of the law on Workmen's and 
Peasants’ Pensions. In the meanwhile, we give the text of the project 
laid before Parliament on November 7th., which we have only referred 
to before ; 

“ Article i. P>ery compulsorily insured person, combining the con- 
ditions contemplated in Art. 4 of the law of April 5th. 1910, may, from the 
age of sixty years, obtain the payment of his pension, without any reduction 
of the annual allowance made by the State. This is due from the 
first day of the month following the demand for tlie liquidation. 

“ The benefit of the transitory regime, as set forth in Art. 4, § 5, of 
the law of April 5th., 1910, is extended, under the conditions pro- 
\'ided for in that article, to insured persons aged from 30 to 35 years at 
the time the said law comes into force. 

" Art. 2. The rate of the annual allowance of the State, provided for 
ill Art. 4 of the law of April 5th., 1910, is declared at 100 francs, 

" If the payments to the persons compulsorily insured have been made 
for less than 30 years and more than 15, the allowance is calculated accord- 
ing to the number of years the paynnents have been made, and this number 
is multiplied by 2.50 francs. 

“ Art. 3. The amount of the public assistance, allowances provided for 
by Art. 7 of the law of April 5th., 1910, is fixed at 100 francs. 

" Art, 4, The annual allowaaj^s of the State are post-paid, out of the 
credits on the Budget of the Ministry of Labour. 

" Art. 5, Each insured fierson combining the conditions contemplated 
in Art. 36 of the law of April 5th., 1910, may obtain payment of his 
pension from the age of sixty years. 

" The maximum of the pension produced by the extra allowances 
acquired by the persons optionally insured, contemplated in Art. 36, § 4^ 
is fixed at roo francs. 


9 
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^ “ If an insured person has successively for more than fifteen years 
come within the terms of the first chapter and Art. 36 of the law of 
April 5th., 1910, without, however, having made the payments due for 
persons insured under the first chapter, for thirty years, he will have 
a right to an allowance fixed at 2.50 francs for each year of his payments 
in the character of a compulsorily insured person. This allowance will 
be added to the pension due from the extra allowances corresix>nding to 
his years of optional insurance, but the total must not in any case ex- 
ceed xoo francs. 

“ Art. 6. The provisions of the present law will enter into force on 
May 1st.; 1912. 

All provisions contrary to the law of April 5th., 1910, are 
abrogated **. 

The Budget Commission afterwards concerned itself with proposed 
amendments to the law of April 5th., 1910. It considered three hypotheses : 
the first, the case in which the system of the security or the capitalisation (i) 
for the purpose of making an allowance of 100 francs to insured persons 
of from sixty to sixty-five years of age, who do not at present l>enefit by 
it, should be maintained; the total supplementary expenditure of the the first 
year would be 500 ^ million francs, and for the following years, the ann- 
ual expenditure would vary from 95 to 100 millions. These sums would 
be added to the figures * previously provided which vary between about 
125 and 100 million francs yearly, according to the period. 

The Budget Commission, alarmed by the amount of this figure, 
rejected the security or capitalisation system, and it rejected also a mixed 
.system and decided to have the distribution system, pure and simple, that 
is to say, it decided for the entry of the annual charges on the Budget. 
Under this system the State pays annually to each beneficiary, that 
is, to each insured person more than sixty years of age, an annual allow- 
ance of 100 francs. 

The expenditure of the State for this purpose, according to the calcul- 
ations which have l>een made by the writer of the Report, M. Morel, would 
be 47,400,000 francs the first year, 54,400,000 francs the second year, 
61 millions the third year, and would thus increase until they would reach 
too millions in the tenth year and 146 % uiillions the forty-fifth year, 
when the amount would become fixed. 

These are not the only charges that would burden the State, howevar ; 
the allowances for the persons optionally insured must be added to them 
and these would reach a sum of 37 millions the first year, 64 millions the 
eighteenth year, and afterwards drop to 14 millions by the forty-fifth 

ii) This sysim ttivdlves paymeat, at the time when the penubn 'heomanes 
of the capital cotisUlutinx the inatalmehia to be paid, to the National Feonon iHmd. ,, 
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year. The management expenses of the Fund must also be considereii, 
and the writer of the Report has estimated these at 22,700,000 francs ; 
and in addition to these there are numerous irregular allowances. 

After adding together the amounts for the various branches of ex- 
penditure, the Budget Commission found that the total charge on the State 
would be 128 % millions the first year, 150 % millions the fifth year, 188 
millions the tenth year, 228 ^ millions the twentieth year, 232,900,000 
francs the thirtieth year (maximum), 226,700,000 francs the fortieth 
year, and 223% millions the forty-fifth year, when the permanent amount 
would be reached. 

After considering this Report, the Chamber of Deputies, at its sittings 
of December 15th., 16th., 19th., 20th., and 21st., 1911, voted the incorpor- 
ation in the Finance Act of amendments on the following points : 

As far as compulsorily insured persons are concerned, the pension may 
be paid at sixty years of age and at any intermediate age between 
sixty and sixty-five, at the request of the insured person. The annual 
allowance of the State is fixed at 100 francs to start at 60 years' and will 
be increased by an allowance of a tenth more for each insured person of 
cither sex who has brought up at least three children to the age of 16 
years. When the insured person does not ask for the payment of his 
pension until after 60 years of age, the State allowance will be paid each 
year up to the time the pension is paid, and will be capitalised as an open 
account with the insurance society chosen by the person insured. 

In addition, it is admitted that the two years' military seivice will 
be taken into account in fixing the amount of the annual allowance. 
For women, each confinement, proved by declaration made to the officer 
of the Civil State, will count as one year in the calculation of the annua! 
allowance. 

I^astly, in order to repair an injustice in the law of 1910, which had 
allowed a pension of 100 francs to workmen of less than 65 years at the 
time the law entered into force, and had not considered the workers of 
more than 65 years, who have no right to aid by the law of 1905 until 
they have reached 70 years, an annual sum of 100 francs has been arranged 
for the latter at the charge of the State. 

Another of the amendments is of interest to persons optionallj’^ 
insured, lowering the age for the receipt of the pension to 60 years in their 
case also. An additional allowance is made each year out of the State 
Funds to the capital transferred to the account of the person interested : 
this allowance will be equal to half the payments made, and will cease when 
the anntial allowance due at 60 years of age from the additional amounts 
previoudy paid readies a figure of 100 francs. There is an increase allowed 
for the benefit of those Insured persons who have brought up at least three 
clnldfen to the age of 16 years. 
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The hnal sedes provisions systematises the position of the insured 
pei^n who has successively been insured compul^tily and optionally, 
and provides for the possibility of loans, which may be reimbursed to 
the insurance funds, to cover the expenses connected with his first 
establishment. 

These several amendments will enter into force on May ist., 191a. 
There is not doubt that they will be sincerely welcomed by the persons 
interested. It also appears that, from henceforth, the law on workmen's and 
peasants' pensions will be adopted by the country. On January 12th,, 
the Ministry of Labour communicated the following Note to the papers, 
giving a summary of the results of the last quarter : 

“ The total number of insured persons, which was 5,876,695 on 
July 1st.. 1911, and 6,477,820 on October i.st., was 7,072,8^ on Jan- 
uary 1st., 1912. 

“ The number of insured persons who had signed their paper, was 
1,767,282 on July ist., 1911, and 2,136,140 on October ist., while they 
had risen to 2,562,714 on January ist., 1912. 

The number of persons optionally insured, which was 243,065 on 
July 1st., 1911, and 288,879 on October ist., was 359,372 on January xst., 
1912. 

“ To stxm up, the total increase up to January ist., 1912, compared 
with the published results of 595,079 on October ist., was as follows ; 

'' Increase of insured person who had signed 

their papers 426,574 

Increase of those officially registered . . . 98,011 
“ Increase of persons optionally insured . . . 70,493." 

The National Office for Workmen's and Peasants* Pensions, on its 
side, has concerned itself with the classification of the requests for pen- 
sions for the first six months of the application of the law. These requests 
are as follows : 10,352 insured persons, who have been paid ; 3,665 requests 
divided which will be continually transmitted to the management of the 
societies ; 2,614 requests which have been returned to the Prefecture to be 
put in order ; and 5,829 requests at present being dealt with. Altogether 
22,450 pensions have been paid or are on the point of being so. 

Amongst the 10,350 persons insured, there are 7,380 comp^sorily 
insured who have received an allowi^e of 6 p francs and an extra ^low- 
ance of 40 francs ; 81 compulsorily insured who have not funiislied 
certificate of three years' payments and do not benefit by the advapti^ll^ 
of the transitory regime ; 2,612 persons optionally inured uhd^ the 
itory t«^nie (%mers, artisans, small masters), who hav^ receiyed an 
Snce of 50.40 itrancs ; i6r perscms optionally ini$turecl who hitye hd 
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to benefit by the transitory regime; 118 persons optionally insured (metay- 
ers and farmers paying less than 600 francs for farm rent), who have 
received an allowance of 60 francs and an extra allowance of 40 francs. 

The Budget provisions for the annual allowances and for the extra 
allowances was 19,300,000 francs; that for the additions and extra allow- 
ances for the persons optionally insured was 1,200,000 francs, or for the 
first six months' application altogether, 20,500,000 francs. 

The 7,380 persons compulsorily insured have cost 738,000 francs; the 
2,612 optionally insured, 131,644.80 francs, and the 118 metayers or farm- 
ers 11,800 francs, or a total of 811,444.80 francs. 

Comparing this sum of 20,500,000 arranged for with the net amount 
of the State contribution, we find that there is a surplus of 19,618,556 
francs, which could not be used on account of the small number of requests 
made for payment. 

These numerical data will be continually increasing in the future, be- 
cause the application of the law will be facilitated more and more every 
day when the bodies charged to insure this service are in full working 
order. This, at any rate, is the conclusion arrived at by M. Roger 
Picard (i), after an inquiry which he has been making, the results of 
which we summarise as follows : 

The mutual aid societies, in mass, asked, for authorisation to col- 
lect and receive the contributions of their members ; they found this not 
metely an excellent means of propaganda but a material advantage also, 
since the Government allows them a commission of 5 per cent on the sums 
received by them ; thus, at the end of last November, there were no less 
than 2,764 societies that had asked for this authorisation, and they have 
received it in hundreds by Ministerial Decree since May 30th., 1911. 
It would be interesting to know what relation this number of societies 
bears to the whole of the mutual institutions, and whether it is the small 
societies, or, on the contrary, the organisations which are aleady power- 
ful, wliich have joined the movement. 

A certain number of mutual aid societies have been authorised to 
ensure fully the pension and allowance service. We have counted nine 
of these so far ; The Regional Mtdualisl Federation of the South-West, the 
District Union of Mutual Aid Soci^es of the Loire the..... Union of the 
Indre-et*Loife, the.,.. Union of the Lmret, the.. ..C/won of the Lower Loire, 
the of the Ardenim, the...f 7 iiton of the Card, the Federal Bank of 

Nice (2) and the Regional Federation of Mutualist Unions of the East, These 

(x) Roger Hoard * Hew is iks lew <m Worhmrm* Pensiims Working^ in Xstms 
Socuauu for Bee. rstli.* 

(9) By a happy tanovatloii thh Bank ha» fouaded, aoxoag other thtngSt aa Inaur- 
ance service lor the eoatributioos of the Law of April 5th., 19x0, the object of which is 
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are very powerful societies, aad they are the only kind that could under- 
take such a task, because the law requires a minimum of 2,000 members 
in the societies which ask for authorisation, and indeed, practically, ten 
times this amount is necessary in order to insure success. 

The employers' and syndicates' societies hastened to benefit by the law. 
The employers' establishments for workmen's pensions, constituted before 
the law of April 5th., 1910, had to modifiy their rules and bookkeeping 
in order to conform to the law ; 43 of these institutions have up to the pre- 
sent made this transformation, and we may mention, among them : the 
Gas Societies' Banks of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, The General Water 
Com];>any of Paris, the Magazines of the Louvre, the Pasteur Institute, the 
Credit Lyonnais, the Solvay listablishments, etc. By syndicates, societies 
we understand those societies which group together different em- 
ployers of one and the same industry ; the initial capital necessary to 
their constitution is as a rule subscribed by the employers, and the society 
is administered by their delegates together with an equal number of work- 
men who are appointed by the meeting of the shareholders. 

There have been two societies of this description constituted: that of 
the Blacksmiths* Committee and that of the Textile Commerce and Industry 
of Tourcoing. In addition, a syndicate building society has been consti- 
tuted in the form of a guarantee syndicate, which joins all the employers 
jointly and severally together for the carrying out of the obligations 
contracted by the society. Other societies are being constituted in the 
chemical industries and the food trade. 

District and regional societies, the chief distinctive characteristic of 
which is that of being administered by functionaries and delegates 
elected by employers and workmen, are also beginning to appear. The 
first to be constituted was a regional bank, comprising Ilie-et-Vilaine, 
C6tes*du-Nord, Morbihan, Mayaine and Sarthe (Decree of August 
Sth.^ 19XZ). After this came the district societies of C6te-d'Or, Hard, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle and Meuse. 

All these form a considerable number of bodies, and have alto- 
gether 7 million insured persons entered on their books. To what ex- 
tent they operate, what population of insured persons they serve, 
and what reception they have had, it would be difiic^t to say at the pre- 
sent moment. An inquiry conducted into each of these bodies would 
be the only way of discovering the answer to these questions, and tMs 
task will be undertaken by the Direction of the Pensions one of these days. 

to goaiantoe, by mtmot of a ntininnim oontxfbuUon of 30c. a year,Ui09e bettaStfaig by the 
Woiioseii*8 and Feasanta* Pension lem agiinit tlic dlmimitiott of t|idr legsl pwdos In 
oameaMoe ol the nonfttyinent of thek oontitetlons tlmraili Stneis or involittttary 
Ittaoipkqfnient. < 
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What is very certain, at the present time, is that they are of a nature to 
simplify the working of the law and to permit of a fruitful utilisation of 
the sums capitalised. 

At the time when private initiative was utilising the law for the pur- 
pose of creating bodies to carry it out, the Government was publishing a 
series of decrees, resolutions, circulars and instructions for the purpose both 
of inteq>reting the law and regulating the practical details necessitated 
by its coming int operation. We will now make a rapid examination of 
this abundant production of official texts, taking account only of those 
published after the Regulation of the Public Administration of March 25th., 
which we dealt with in our number of July 31st., 1911 (l). 

We have already mentioned the acts of authorisation or constitution of 
the different pension funds ; the control and bookkeeping of these societies 
have also been the object of important regulations. The resolution of 
April 2$th., 1911, defines the conditions imposed on the working of mutual 
aid societies as pension institutes: they must convert the payments received 
into stamps ; they must prove that they have received these sums ; and 
they receive only 5 per cent for the payments made by the workers. 

The departmental societies (Decree of August 24^^., 1911, Decree of 
August 1911) must submit their budget to the approval of the 

Minister of I^abour. The operations of their administrative services, and 
the financial or techinical insurance operations which they carry on are 
regulated in the most precise fashion. 

All these societies that we have mentioned are subject to the financial 
control of the general Treasury paymasters and the receivers of the Finances, 
to whom the societies must deliver their books periodically and who have 
very extensive rights of examination (Decree of August nth., 1911). 

The Law of April 5th,, 1910, provided for the participation of the Sav- 
ings Banks in the working of the law. Several Ministerial acts (Instruct 
tions of July $th,, 1911, Decree of September iSth., 1911. Instructions of 
October 2nd., 1911) have defined the conditions under which these must 
work. The Savings Banks may collect the payments of their members, 
or may receive the amounts in advance and enter them on the paper with 
a special mention. The member of the savings bank may have the with- 
draw sds made at periods which have expired or are to expire ; in this case 
he presents his paper at the end of each period, and the withdrawals are 
entered on his savings book as a reimbursement. He may also ask for 
the withdrawal to be made in a round sum and in advance. The Bank 
has to have a special bookkeeping for these various operations, and, like 

it) BttHetiii of iht of Economic and Sodal Intelligence, and Y^ear, No. 7 

3Wl July, tptf. p. 153. *<Ezecutioo of tlie Law of April 5tli 1910, on Worknen^ and 
Pettumu* Fenrions’*. 
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the mutual societies, it receives a commission of 5 per cent. The advant- 
ages of granting this facility to the savings bank are obvious ; the insured 
person pays his contribution whilst at the same time t^eiving the whole 
of his wages, and the employer is free from the necessity of making 
deductions. 

The labours of the Direction of Pensions have not been limited to reg- 
xilating the operations of the pension bodies ; it has also had to organise 
administrative methods which must henceforth be adopted in the Town 
Halls and Prefectures in order to insure the daily carrying out of the law, 
to solve the practical problems which have arisen through the interpreta- 
tion of the text ; in fact, to see to the complete regulation of the law. 

The circulars of March 29th., and July ist., 1911, defined and 
specified the obligations and labours incumbent on the mayors and 
prefects, in the first place for the constitution of the Communal Com- 
missions charged to draw up the provisional lists on the basis of the last 
Census, and then for the purpose of sending the information papers, 
drawing up the insurance pa|>ers, drawing up the rules for cases of wage- 
earners who may be permitted to choose between the lists of compulsory and 
optional insurance. The making of the definite lists, the exchange of 
papers, the examination of the requests in liquidation, the admissibility 
of requests for allowances- after death, have been the subject of extremely 
detailed formulae which are at the same time very ingenious and clear. 
The heavy labour imposed upon the Communes is repaid by special sub- 
sidies arranged for in the Financial Act of July 13th., 1911. 

The task of the Communal and Prefectoral administration, thus is 
greatly facilitated. The insured public, actual or possible, is not so well 
informed, however ; and the circulars have had to contain the definitions 
of the rights and duties conferred by the law on certain workers. The 
circtUars of June 2jth., and August <^h,, 1911, declared that the insurance 
was compulsory for the wage-earners of districts, communes and public 
establishments ; the Ministerial replies made to some questions put for- 
ward by deputies stated that the same rights pertained to the office collect- 
ors (June 9th., 1911) letter carriers (postmen) (Sept. 9th.), and old military 
pensioners who have become wage-earners (July 23rd., 1911). Jurisprudence 
entered into the question here, creating some confusion, it is true, in regard 
to the kind of accumulation of pensions. The tribunals, having to decide 
whether a functionary, on the civil or military pension list, and working 
at an accessory labour (teacher, or mayor's ckrk, for instance), might ask 
for the benefit of the I^aw, replied now in the affirmative (Justice of the 
Peace of Orbec, July 20th., 1911), now in the negative (Gvil Tribunal ' 
Monididier, July 8th., 19x1 ; Gvil Tribunal of Limoges, August i6tb., 19x1) 

Other compulsorily insured persons in regard to whom some difficult* 
ies have arisen are the wards of Public Charity. For these, the circislait 
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of May 19th. and July 17th., 1911, declared that the employers with whom 
these persons are placed cannot escape the obligation of payment, even if 
this obligation be not entered on the contract which the employers have 
made with the Public Charity. As to the ward's payment, it is deducted 
once for the whole year from the part of liis wage which is paid to his 
account, and not from Ms pocket money. 

It has been necessary from the beginning to consider the question of 
organising the procedure in regard to requests for the payment of pensions. 
The Decrees of March 22nd., March jo/A., and April yd., 1911, provided 
for this, enumerating the documents to be presented by the insured persons 
and prescribing the necessary measures for them to be easily delivered to 
them. A circular oj August 2nd. set forth the conditions required in order 
that the allowance miglit be received in the case of the death of the insured, 
person ; the deceased mii.st have made three-fifths of his compulsory pay- 
ments and have died before reacliing the age for the payment of the pension. 
The widow has no right to this pension, hut the children benefit by it whe- 
ther the deceased was their mother or father. 

We shall have traced the Ministerial work relative to the Pension Law 
almost in its entirety when we have mentioned the Decrees oj April lylh., 
and June yd,, 1911, establisMng 37 types of pension stamps, workers 
employers- and mixed-, from o.oi PV. to 1.50 Pr., and regulating the sale 
of them ; the important circulars of May ^h., June ijth,, and August 16th. 
1911, on the composition of the law in the texts concerning assistance to 
aged persons ; and lastly, the circular of August 28th,, 1911, ordering the 
application of the measures to be taken against parties in fault and more 
especially against workers who destroy their paper or against employers 
who prevent their workers from procuring the papers or presenting them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND* 

RECENT NEWvS 


Old Age Pensions in 1910 - 1911 . — The Second Report of the Commis- 
sioners oi Customs and Excise gives some information in regard to the 
working of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, which enables us to publish 
some tables relating to the Old Age Pensions in 1909-10 thus completing 
those already published in the Bulletin (i). 

It will be seen that the number of persons benefiting by the Act has 
considerably increased; from 699,352 on March 31st., 1910, it rose to 907,461 
on March 31st., 1911, an increase, that is to say, of nearly 30 %. This 
increase is chiefly due to the removal of the disqualification as set forth 
in Section 3sub*-section(i) (a) of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, concerning 
those persons who have received poor relief at any time since January 
xst,, 1908, outside the various kinds of special relief excepted (mainly 
medical or surgical aid) (2). 

On account of this amendment, the number of new pensions payable 
from January 6th,, 1911, was : 



Mea 

W(»ncn 

Totei 

England and Wales . . 

40,707 

94.678 

135.385 

Scotland 

2 . 34 * 

8,133 

10.474 

1 Ireland 

5.698 

11,608 

17.306 


I 48.746 

1 

114,419 

163,165 


(r) See tlie Bull*t4n of EcowmU and SodtU IfiidUiitnce^ Oct. 3r^t, 1911. p. 

(a) At preMiitf the law only prohibits the comhlnatioii of old age penskms with poor 
rdief other Uiatt that specially exempted bf the OM Age Pensiotis Act, 1908. 
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Ftom £2,070,000 in 1908-1909, the charge on the Budgetfor Old Age 
Pensions rose to £8,496,394 in 1909-1910, and £9,797,678 in 1910- 1911, a 
figure which will be greatly exceeded in the present financial year, the 
outlay for which has been estimated at £12,415,000. 

The three following tables, drawn up from the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise give : 

In the first, the number of pensions payable at the end of the financial 
years 1908-9, 1909-10 and 1910-11 ; in the second, the distribution per 
amount of the pensions payable in the above-mentioned periods ; in the 
third, the claims made in 1910-11 for pensions, the rejection of claims 
and the cancelling of pensions : 

I. — Number of pensions payable on the last Friday in March of each 
year since the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act. 



1909 

19X0 


19x1 

1 


Number 

Number 

Number of Pensiouert 

Number 1 
of 

Penslonext 

fMT 1,000 

Inbabitania 


of 

IPenfloneni 

of 

Pensioneri 

Men 

Women 

Total 

England . . . 

369.037 

414,108 

204,262 

371.527 

575.789 , 


Wales 

24,663 

27.381 

13,896 

24,188 

38,084 

17.02 1 

Scotland . . . 

70.294 j 

76.889 

30,440 

61,365 

91,805 

19.29 1 

Ireland .... 

183,500 : 

180,974 

i 

84,452 

”7.331 

201.783 

46.05 j 

United Kingdom 

1 

647,494 j 

1 1 

1 1 

699.352 

333.050 

) 

1 

574,411 i 907461 

1 

20.07 
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II. — Distribution per Amount 0/ the Pensions Pay Me 
on the last Friday in March, 1911. 












PART III. 

CREDIT. 




ORilSDiaC 


FRANCE. 

l. - CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Bank of France and Agricultural Credit 
in the period 1900-1909. 


Sourccei : 

Henry Sagnibr ; I^e Credit agricole cn l^'rance. Ses onginei., son cssor, son avenir (Agrt~ 
cultural Credit m France; fis Beginnings, its Advance, its Future) Paris, I^ibraire agri- 
cole de la maison rustlque, 1911 


In an article in the last Bulletin (i) we dealt especially with agri- 
cultural credit business as transacted by co-operative institutions. 

We shall here speak of non-co-operative agricultural credit transacted 
by the hnancial institutions in accordance with normal banking prin- 
ciples; and since the Bank of France especially transacts this form of 
credit business, we shall here briefly summarise the benefits that this 
great institution has already for several years been rendering to nationa 
agricttltuie, and for the purpose we shall avail ourselves of a recent study 
of M. Sagnier’s and the results of an enquiry carried out by him at the 
Head office of the Bank of France. 

This leading financial institution of France does double duty with 
regard to agricultural credit : first of all, it plays a passive part, as chief 
supplier of the State, to which it gives its own funds for the reinforcing of 
co-^qperative credit institutions ; its second idle is, on the contrary, active, 
doing credit business directly with individual associations and fanners 

<f| Bunetiti, Jmxmxy, i$ia» page 59- 
10 
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§ i« The Jadlreet Aetien of the Bank of France 
with regard to Agricultural Credit, 

The reader of the Bulletin knows (i) that the Bank of France, on the 
renewal of its privilege sanctioned by tibe law of 17th, November, 1897, 
placed 40 millions at the disposal of the State, as a loan without interest, 
repayable in 1920 ; in addition it undertook to pay a yearly contribution 
corresponding to the eighth of the rate of discount on its bills at interest, 
a contribution which must not be less than two million francs. 

The State must make use of this fund in granting loans without in- 
terest to the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks for the various 
purposes of which we have spoken at length dsewhere (2). 

From the statements presented at the Shareholders' Meeting it appears 
that the amount of the yearly contribution has always exceeded what 
was anticipated. The following are in fact the data for the period 1897-1910 : 


1897 2,742,314.80 

18^ 3,242,899.26 

1899 4357 » 289*95 

1900 5,655,33372 

1901 4,107,620.15 

1902 * 3,777,141.87 

1903 4,314,64943 

1904 4,521,589.76 

1905 4.225,042.51 

1906 5,332,528.05 

1907 7,352,141.60 

1908 5,533,501.80 

1909 4.790,508.64 

1910 5,733,368.28 


Total . . . 66,190,929.82 


During these fourteen years then the Bank has paid about 66,200,000 frs* 
to the State for purposes of co-operative agricultural credit. 


(1) See Bt^etitt April, 19x1, p. 209. 

(2) See Bunetin December, 19x0, pages 2x9 Sn 274; Bultetiti, April, t9tx, p. S3.* 
Tbe law of 2901 December, 19x1 {Journal offioiel of 3otb December, 191 1) In gppitCieing 
tbe agreementa entered into between tbe Government and the Bank of France, appealed 
tbe modifications Introduced into tlie f4gim of tbe latter establlsbment as coaditioa* 
lor preserving its privilege as a bank of itstie op to 31st December, 1910. 

p aaai ttg of the law tbe Bank has made the State a new advance of 25 PdilliM 
to be kept in reserve until it has been establkhed by Ici^stative iwovisloit 
W^oonditkms this amoimt shall be applied to the credit Institiitioits, eitlier iO tSjSif 
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§ 2. JLgrieuttural Credit Bualaeaa Traasaeted Directly by the Bank o t France. 


In tracing elsewhere the historical development of French agricultural 
credit we noted (i) how the Bank of France contributed to the formation 
of the first local credit societies and how in certain regions of extensive 
live-stock improvement it strove to facilitate the cattle trade by opening 
comptes d*embouche (cattle accounts) for farmers. When the system 
of subventioned mutual agricultural credit in conformity with the law of 
1899 was foimded, the Bank of France did not for that cease to exercise 
its beneficent action, either in favour of the associations or of simple 
farmers, 

a) Operations of the Bank of France with the Regional Banks. 

From the enquiry carried out by M. Sagnier it appears that many 
of the regional banks — 87 out of 96 — are in relation with the Bank, 
both for discount operations and for loans. 

Loans : 

The total amount of loans on documental securities for the ten years' 
period 1900-1909 was estimated at 78,763,000 francs ; the total value of 
securities deposited was 14,194,000 frs. The amount lent is distributed 
among the banks in varying proportion. Of 86 banks in relation with the 
Bank of France, only 62 have had recourse to credit and in very different 
proportions : 9 of them received 70 millions, 54 millions of which were 
divided among 3 banks. 

Discounts : 

The discount business amounted to a total of 171 millions, distributed 
among 76 banks : 51 have discounted bills for less than a million and 13 
for between one and five millions each. The total amount discoimted by 
these 64 banks did not exceed 58 millions. 


aidie$ out of which agricultural credit and maritime credit may be granted, or for the 
organisation of credit among the middle commercial and industrial classes. As to the 
sums paid in virtue of the law of 1897, namely the advance of 40 millions and the annual 
coatribnlion» applied to agricultural credit, no change Shall be made. The Only change 
made with regard to the contributions has been in the amount : while up to the present 
It has been calciilatied miiy on the basis of an eighth of the rate of discount, tmiltif^ied 
by the amount of the bUls, etc. iasued at interest, it shall hi future be calculated on the 
basis of the seventh^ when the rate exceeds 3 H ^ tenth when it exceeds 4 %. 

(a) Bulletin, January, X9rs, p. 59* 
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On the other hand, 12 regional lanjcs have been in much more active 
relation with the Bank of France : 7 have each discounted bills for from 
7 to 10 millions and 5, bills for from 10 to 20 millions. Altogether these 
12 banks have discounted bills for 113 millions, that is an amount equal to 
two thirds of the total bills discounted. 

To sum up, the operations of the Bank with the regional banks during 
the period 1900-1909 appear as follows : 


I/oans on security of documents Frs, 171,000,000 

Discount » 79,000,000 


Frs. 250,000,000 

In this business the Bank has made a profit of 1,079,000 frs, that is 
0.44 % of the total operations. 

b) Operations of the Bank of France with private farmers. 

These operations also consist in loans on securities and discounting. 

Loans : 

The loans on securities granted to farmers reached the total of 159 
millions in the decade 1900-1909. They were granted for various objects, 
often for farm improvements.’ 

Discounts : 

The bank does two kinds of discounting for the farmers, warrant- 
discounting and bill-discounting, 

(i) Warrant-discounting. — We know that the agricultural warrant, 
definitely regulated by the 1906 law has not yet taken its place among 
the usages of the French agricultural world. In fact the regional banks, 
only discounted warrants for 9 millions in 1908 and for 10 millions in 1910. 

Yet the figures afforded in this connection by the Bank of France 
allow of our inferring that this efficacious means of credit is acquiring 
a certain importance. In fact the Bank has in the above decade discounted 
warrants for 73 millions. 

It is weU to note that the employment of warrants is localised in certain 
districts and only 25 branches have conducted such operations. They are 
most frequent in winemaking districts, as they are best adapted to this 
dass of business. Seven branches of the Bank discounted warrants for 71 
million^, which means almost the whole of the business. The abnof^ 
^dusivdy winemaking department of the Gironde takes the first 


(s) See Btinetia, April, 19x1, pag. 2x2, 
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with warrants for more than 63 millions ; then come the departments, 
of Puy de Ddme, with warrants for 3,180,000 frs., Charente Inf^rienre 
for 2,140,000 frs., Ande and H^ault for about 1,750,000 frs., and Lot 
for 851,000 frs. In the other departments the warrant discounting 
business did not exceed 500,000 frs. 

(2) Bill-Discounting. Bill discounting is of much greater importance 
for the action of the Bank in behalf of the farmers is especially concentrated 
upon these operations. 

The total amount of bills discounted by[6i branches in the above decade 
is estimated at 344 million francs. Here also we observe a great 
difference in the proportion of operations. Whilst 26 branches show 
an amount for discounting in each case of less than one million francs, 
and altogether 8 millions, 35 show much higher figures. In 24 branch- 
es the amount discounted varies between one and five millions 
in each case with a total of 50 million.^ ; in 13 branches between 5 
and 10 millions with a total of 18 millions. Finally, in 8 branches, more 
than 10 millions were discounted in each case with a total of 268 millions,, 
which represents more than three fourths of the total amount discounted. 

The following departments show the highest figures : Cher, 63 mil- 
lions ; Nievre, 60; Allier, 60; Sa6ne et Loire, 12^2 I Calvados, 47^/2 I 
Ome, 12 ; Nord, 1634 ; Ardennes, 11. The region of the Centre has the 
first place ; then follow Normandy, the North and the Ardennes. 

It may therefore be deduced from these data that such a form of credit 
has been most widespread in the regions in which the cattle trade is specially 
developed. Without considering that the cattle industry requires the larg- 
est amount of capital, the phenomenon is explained by the action of the 
Bank which has for many years encouraged the purchase and fattening 
of cattle with special facilities for credit. 

The regions in which the winemaking and stockbreeding industries 
flourish thus appear to resort most extensively to credit ; we have besides 
had an opportunity of pointing this out in connection with co-operative 
credit itself (i). 

To sum up, the operations of the Bank of France carried out 
directly with private farmers in the course of the decade 1900-1909,. 


appear as follows ; 

Loans on Documental Securities .... 159 millions 

Warrant Discounting 73 

Bill Discounting 344 „ 

Total 576 


French agriculture has therefore profited by more than a half milliard 
of credit opened by the Bank of France. If we add to this amount the 


\x) See BtiUetin, Jiaiiiary, tgi9, pp. 66-67. 
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operations conducted by the latter with the regional banks, we obtain a 
total of 826 millions. 

M. Sagnier ends his report by observing that the Bank of France 
has shown and shows in the conduct of agricultural credit business far 
more zeal than is generally believed. Having had occasion to observe 
in the course of its long experience that the agricultural custom is 
solid and secure, the Bank willingly opens credit even for small farming 
enterprise. The agricultural world is often ignorant of the mechanism 
of these operations and does not know how to profit sufficiently by them. 

By its rules the Bank can only discount bills at three months and with 
three endorsements. The first condition has always been observed ; as to the 
second, arrangements have been devised for facilitating the discounting 
of their bills for the customers of the Bank and thus reducing the cost of 
credit. The third signature may be replaced by a deposit of securities 
in one of the branches ; and it is not necessary that these securities should 
represent a large sum ; it is enough that they should be in proportion to 
the operations. The deposit represents a minimum limit of security ; if 
the J customer offers besides considerable guarantees of solvency and 
honesty, the Bank may raise the limit established. In a letter to the 
Minister of Finance at the date of the renewal of the Bank privilege 
(31st. October, 1896) the Governor bound himself as follows : Tjje 
Bank will increase, in a measure it shall determine, according to the 
solvency of the customers, the proportion of paper with two endorsements 
to be discounted in rettirn for an amount of securities deposited in 
guarantee for discounting This promise, adds the writer of the report, 
has been amply fulfilled. 

The bills with two endorsements are discounted at the normal Bank 
rate, which is almost always 3 %. 

M. Sagnier hopes the farmers may better appreciate the advantages 
of this form of cheap credit granted by the great financial institution, 
which, far from substituting itself for the small local co-operative institu- 
tions, which still remain the natural institutions of agricultural credit, 
may yet complete their action and contribute efficaciously to the progress 
of agriculture. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


I, — Market Price of Uobuilt oa Property io France. — M. E. Michel, 
Chief Inspector of the Land Credit Institution, has just published an 
interesting pamphlet in which he attempts to determine the present 
mnrket price of unbuilt on land in France. 

According to his personal calculation, this value must to day be 
nearly 75 milliard francs, a figure very near to that at which M. Edmond 
Thery arrived, in his recent book on the Public Wealth of France, where he 
stated it at 75,500 millions of francs. 

M. E. Michel calls attention in his pamphlet to a very detailed enquiry 
now being carried out by the Department of Finance, with a view to a 
new valuation of unbuilt on land. 

It is already calculated that the figure arrived at will be approx- 
mately 73 milliards of francs. 

If we remember that in 1877, the market price of unbuilt on land 
was calculated at 91,500 millions and that in 1901 it had fallen to 64 mill- 
iards, we may conclude, he adds, that the crisis which began in 1877 
is now nearly over. According to him, we must seek for one of the 
causes of the improvement in the customs regime of 1892. 

(S, MiCHKi., Ln vulmtf vitmU 4* ia propHM mm m Frmmce, Poiis. (Bfarket Ptiee 
cd onbuUt on l,a]id In Fmace) . RoiiMeaa, 19J1, VUtommish Ewoptm, Paile, 
iSXh. n«oember, 19x1). 


♦ 

• * 


2. — Fluctnatoii io Yatae of the Boods of the Land Credit lostitote. — In 
the course of 1911 the land credit bonds experienced the same fluctu- 
ations in value, as nearly all important French personal securities. Internal 
political events, such as the disturbances ^in Champagne and the min- 
isterial crises, as wejl as the vicissitudes of foreign policy contributed 
to this. 

In the following tabje we reproduce from the Ecanomiste EnropSen 
wifl be seen the fluctuations in the current value of the Land Credit 
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Bonds last year, compared with those undergone by other important 
French securities. 


Number 

ot 

Securities 

Title of Securities 

Nomioal 

Value 

of Securities 
Consideied 

Value ; Value 

cm 3xst Dec. on sotli Dtec. 

: 

igio j 1911 

Diflereuoe 
in Value on 
30th Dec. 
19x1 

and 8xst 
Dec. Z910 



mllHrwia 

of fts. 

j miUions | 

1 of frs. 1 

milUooa 
of fra. 

millions 
of frs. 

13 

French Revenue 

26,224 

25,500 1 

24.73t 

— 769 

10 

Town of Paris Bonds , . . 

2,013 

r.950 1 

1.902 

- 48 

12 

Land Credit {Cridit Fancier) 
Bonds 

4.83* 

I 

4,646 

4.565 

- 81 

5 

Various Land Bonds . , . 

1.309 

769 

750 

— ig 

13 

Credit Societies* Shares {ac- 
tions) 

1.437 

3.427 

3,458 

+ 31 

II 

French Railway Shares {ac- 
tions) 

1 1 

1.392 

3.321 

3.329 

+ 8 1 

43 

French Railway Bonds . . 

18.984 

} 16,33* 

15.831 

1 

Cil 

0 

►4 

34 

Various Private Societies* 
Shares {actions) 

985 

j , 

2,851 

-t- 166 

22 

Various Private Societies* 
Bonds 

778 

: 710 ; 

6g6 

- 14 

163 


57.953 

59.340 

58.113 



Consequently, the exchange value of the Land Credit Bonds have de- 
creased by 8i million francs, which is equivalent to 1.7 % of their value 
^4,646 millions) at the end of last year. However, this loss is less than 
that of the general average, which is about 2.1 % (1,227 millions 

in 59.340) 
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HUNGARY. 

CURRENT QUlvSTlONS. 


National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes in Hungary. 


The law XXXI of 1868 repealed all the laws up to then in force against 
usury, at the same time annulling all actions for usury in course and for- 
bidding the carrying out of sentences already passed. 

Unfortunately, w'hile proclaiming liberty of contract with regard to the 
rate of interest, this law has encouraged the usurious practices it was in- 
tended to combat, so that the land registers frequently show loans on mort- 
gage then contracted at a rate exceeding 100 % and sometimes even higher. 

Such cases rapidly multiplied so that the Government soon recognised 
the necessity of amending a law that was too liberal. 

The first step taken in this direction was in the law VIII of 877, limit- 
ing the rate of interest to 8 %, and then in the law XXV of 1^3 which 
has remained up to date the fundamental law against usury. 

In spite of indisputable results, these laws were shown to be insuffi- 
cient, the rather as a new state of things was brought about by the law 
V of 1894, which inaugurated home settlements and above all the subdiv- 
ision of land, in Hungary. 

In consequence, in fact, of misunderstandings and a false interpret- 
ation of this law, the subdivision has in many instances become a matter 
of speculation and a matter of money making on the part of certain little 
scrupulous credit institutions. 

Yet, thanks to the successive decrease in the rate of interest, caused 
by the competition ol capitalists and the extraordinary progress of well 
managed cr^t institutes, we have .seen the development and consolida- 
tion of personal and teal credit on a new basis. 
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It is especially the ** Magyar Foldhitelint^eet and the “ Kisbirtok- 
osok Orzdgos Foldhitelint^te ” — both organiaed on a co-operative and 
mutual basis — that have exercised a decisive and very favourable influence 
on the development of land credit and in a few decades have perfectly 
transformed it in Hungary. 

Let us also mention the Central National Credit Association ‘*Or- 
szdgos Kozponti Hitelszdvetkezet ” established with the very efficacious 
assistance of the State on the basis of Law XXIII of 1898, the special im> 
portance of which consists in allowing the small proprietors a share in the 
profits from credit organized by means of more than 2»ooo rural associations 
scattered over the whole country, but directed by it. 

In consequence of the improvement of the conditions of credit and 
through the ^ange of the economic position of the humbler classes, a 
characteristic trait of the Hungarian people hfia be|j:un to manifest itself 
with constantly increasing intensity : we mean the invincible desire of 
acquiring land. 

The natural consequences of this tendency of the peasants has been 
to raise the price of land considerably ; land, which even before was selling 
above its value has now reached such prices that the purchaser cannot 
hope to find in farming the land a sufficiently remunerative return for 
the capital invested. Many businesses have been formed with the object 
of buying land for reselling in lots. Other credit societies, already many 
years in existence, have extended their action to this class of operations. 

Organized with the aim of making money, all these businesses are 
little concerned with the real interest of the peasant, and very often he, 
in contending with the difficulties of a bad season, ends by failing miserably. 

Parliament was moved by this condition of things and has authorized 
Government to establish in union with three Credit Institutes : the ** Mag- 
yar Foldhitelintezet,*' the Kisbirtokosok Orszdgos Fdldhitdintezete " 
and the Orszdgos Kozponti Hitelszdvetkezet,'* an Institute giving every 
guarantee — while safeguarding the legitimate interests of all parties — 
for the equitable satisfaction of riie desire of the Hungarian people to acquire 
land and capable besides of providing for the social, economic and poHtiical 
duties which it must undertake for the part of the State. 

This institute, which was founded a short time ago, on the basis of 
the law XV of 191Z, is the National Coni^eration of the Land Credit Insti- 
tutes of Hungary, the ** Magyar Fdldhitelint 4 zetek Orszfigos Szdvets£ge ", 
a powerful agrarian bank, instituted partly with funds supplied by the 
State and working under its permanent control. 

The Institute will, by the law, have to occupy Itself urith the sub- 
divtrion of land, home settlmnmrts and the canymg out of other economy 
political provtsions ; buildiiig of agrioflitura} labourer* housm, 
public pasture lands, acquisition of land by means of mmmti 
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sale of land producing annual revenue, dismortgaging of land by means of 
life insurance, settlement of emigrants returing from America or elsewhere, 
and finally the foundation and extension of collective farming. 

To ensure the regular administration of the Institute, its capital has 
been fixed at 15 million crowns of which 8 millions have been paid by the 
State. 

In addition, the State has passed bonds to the Institute for an amount 
of 10 million crowns, on condition that these bonds be used for the formation 
of a guarantee fund for bonds to be issued eventually by the mstitute or 
as a temporary supplement of the working capital of the Institute. 

In addition to its immediate assistance in money the State has also 
attempted to contribute to the progress and rapid development of the In- 
stitute by exempting it from taxes and contributions and by other 
important facilities enumerated in the law. 

On the other hand, the Government — establishing the provisions 
for its regulation and administration and constantly supervising its 
operations by means of employees of the Ministerial Departments of Finance 
and Agriculture appointed for the purpose by the competent Minister, — 
guards against the intrusion of speculation and takes care that private 
interests shall not unjustly preponderate in the management of the business 
of the Institute. 

In connection with the measures for the organization of the new 
Institute and in consideration of the duties to be performed by it, the law 
has amended and extended respectively some of the provisions of law V 
of 1894. 

The following is the text of the new law. 
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Law of 27th Juiy» 1911, on the National Federation of Land 
Credit Institutes. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the NaHonal Confederation of the Establishment of Hungarian Land Credit. 

Article i. 

The Government is authorized to support, to the following degree, 
a National Confederation of Hungarian Land Credit Establishments, an 
institution which shall be formed with the help of the Hungarian Land 
Credit Institute, the Small Farmers’ National Institute and the Credit 
Department of the Central National Co-operative Society,” and shall 
have as capital 15 million crowns, composed of foundation shares of equal 
amount. The Institute shall occupy itself in the first place with the ex- 
ecution and encouragement of plans for subdivision, settlements, and other 
arrangements of agricultural policy, approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
as well as the satisfaction, in the manner laid down by the Ministers of 
Finance and Agriculture, of the credit requirements, which present them- 
selves in connection with the above operations' and later on with the 
building of agricultural labourers' houses ; 

1. The Treasury may not share in the foundation of the projected 
Institute to an extent of more than eight million crowns. The amount 
assigned for this end shall be entrusted to the Financial Department under 
the head of miscellaneous expenses. 

2. Bonds that are Government personal estate can only be trans- 
ferred to the Institute up to a nominal value of 10 million crowns, and 
on condition of their being used for the formation or increase of a special 
legal guarantee fund, for the bonds to be eventually issued by the Institute, 
or by pledging of bonds for the temporary completion of the working capital 
of the Institute. The bonds mentioned may in part be eventually ceded 
to the small Farmers’ Land Credit Institute or the National Central Co- 
operative Society, to make up the prescribed funds for the special guaraatoe 
of the bonds and lettres de gages of the above Institutes. 

The interest on the bon^ must be paid each year into the Treasury, 
and the portion of the bonds remaining after the liquidation 
** National Confederation of Land Credit Establishments, or after' tfie 
liquidation of the Institutes constituting it, and after the cred{tip««, 
been satisfied, shall return to the State. " : ^ ' V 
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3. The working expenses of the Institute may be covered by the 
interest on the settlements fund (art. ii of Law V of 1894) or the annual 
endowment from the fund and the technical work of subdivision and settle- 
ment may l>e effected gratuitously by the agents of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

4, The amounts paid directly under the head of taxes and stamp 
duties by the Institute in its action under this law, or paid to the account 
of parties and Institutes in commercial relations with it, may be refunded 
by means r)f the rewipts from the colonisation fund established in the third 
paragraph. This refund may not be made in case of taxes on transfer of 
pmi^erty 


Article 2. 

The Institute to l>e formed in conformity with the conditions laid 
down in article i shall enjoy the following adv’antages : 

1. It shall be exempted from the tax on undertakings and societies 
bound to publish their accounts. 

2. It shall enjoy personal exemption from stamp clues and taxation; 
yet this exemption may not be extended to judicial procediire, to redis> 
counting of bills of exchange, to current accounts, bills of exchange, 
cheques and orders. 

3. Transfer of property due to subdi\ision, settlement and sale 
of real estate for other purposes, carried out in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the Minister of Agriculture shall be exempted from the tax on 
transfer of mortgages, if the said transactions concjem real estate belong- 
ing to the National Confederation of the Hungarian Land Credit Establish- 
ments ; hut if the Institute is merely the intermediary in subdivision of and 
settlement upon the property of others, transfer of property consequent 
on such transactions shall only be exempted from half the legal tax. 

4. In case the Institute — on the guarantee of claims existing 
made over to it by the co-operative societies of its own foundation — shall 
issue bonds for the carrying out of the agricultural operations enumerated in 
the introductory paragraph and in accordance with the conditions laid 
down in chapter IV of Law XXIII of 1898, the provisions of article 24 of 
Law XXXII of 1897 extend to such operations, the pro\dsions of 
article 74 of Law X 2 QII of 1908 to the bonds, and the provisions of article 
77 of Law XXIII of 1898 to the recovery of claims made over to it. In 
the case of bonds, the Ministerial Department of Finance shall pro^dde as 
required for the exercise of the right of control, as provided in the article 
75 of LawXXnJof 1858. 

S^fOtdinAiy letters (not registered), postcards and parcels of docu- 
mmU, addressed by the Institute, within its sphere of action, to tjie an- 
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thorities, offices, co-operative institutes and other co-operative societies, 
and collaborators in enjoyment of absolute right of franking for the post, 
shall be atlnutted to the privilege of free postage. 

Article 3. 

The provisions of the Commercial Code (XXXVII of 1^75) shall apply 
to the National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes, with the £ollo\%ing 
reservations : 

1. The title National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes " 
may only be used by the Institute to be founded in conformity with the 
present law. 

The rules of the Institute and all amendments thereof shall be approved 
by the two Ministers of Agrictilture and Finance. 

2. Arts. 14 and 223 of the law XXX\’'II of 1875. the first paragraph 
of article 235, the second paragraph of article 237, the second and third 
paragraphs of art. 239 and articles 242 and 248 shall not be applicable 
to the Confederation. 

The presence of the delegates of the Treasury and of the Institutes 
adhering to the foundation shall be xequired in order to form a quorum 
at the General Meeting (§1). 

3. The members of the National Confederation shall he : The State, 
the Institutes contributing to the foundation (§1.) and those the signat- 
ures of which for foundation shares (parts) ha\’e been accepted in ac- 
cordance with the rules. 

The members of the Institute shall only be liable for its obligations 
to the amount of their foundation shares, besides, they shall only share in 
the property and revenue of the Institute in so fax as they may exact re- 
payment of their foundation shares according to the rules as well as the 
annual dividend established in the rules. 

Members' rights shall be extinguished by the repayment of tiieir foun- 
dation shares. 

The foundation shares can only be transferred with the consent of 
the Minister of Finance. 

The rules shall determine the right of vote conferred by the possessioh 
of shares, as well as the manner of exercising it. 

4. The president of the board of management of the Institute^ 
one of its members and a supplementaiy member shall be delegated by 
the Minister of Finance; the vice president, one member and one suiiplemeot- 
ary member by the Minister of Agriculture. They shall al) be lecnxited 

among the employees of these Mimster's departmehts. 

' The employees thus ddegated may not be deprit^ d thdr office 
ly the General Meeting within the period for which they shall be 
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If tli€ member of the board of management delegated by the Minister 
of Finance or by the Minister of Agriculture shall protest against a decision, 
his protest shall have suspensive effect and the matter must be submitted 
to the examination of the Minister of whom the protester is an employee. 
The decision shall only become final after the approval of the competent 
Minister. The approval shall be considered as given, if the Minister shall 
not advise the Institute to the contrary within a month from the appeal 
to his decision. 

The other members of the board of management may be apjx)inted 
by the founders during the first three years from the foundation of the In- 
stitute ; after that period they shall be elected at the General Meeting in 
conformity with the fomiders' decision as included in the rules. 

The members of the board of management and of the committee of 
supervision may l>e chosen from outside the Institute. 

The members of the board of management delegated by the Minister 
of Finance and Agriculture may not receive presence counters nor other 
remuneration. The other members may only receive presence counters 
for amounts to he laid down in the rules. 

The appointment of the business manager of the Institute shall only 
be definite after confirmation by the Minister of Finance. 

5. The niles of the Institute may stipulate that losses from loans 
on mortgage, granted with the concurrence of the founding Institutes 
for above 50 % of the value of the real estate shall be recovered from the 
reserve fund of the Institute. 

6. The special rights enjoyed by the Hungarian Land Credit In- 

stitute ill accordance with articles i, 2, 4 and 10 of the law XXXIV of 1871 
and the special rights, included in articles ii («), (b), (c), (e), (/), (h) and 
37» 49» 52 » 54. 55 ^9 of the amended rules of the Austro Hungarian 

Bank in force, shall be exteded to the National Confederation. 

All law suits shall be within the competence of the Royal Court of 
Justice of Buda-Pesth, which shall, according to the circumstances, take 
all the necessary measures. 

The value fixed by the National Confederation in conformity with 
its rules at date of concession of the mortgage loan shall be taken as the 
estimated and declared value (mentioned in article 47 of the above law). 

7. A vote of the general meeting for the liquidation of the Institute , 
can only be taken with previous consent of the Minister of Finance, except 
in the case provided for in paragraph i. of article 187 of the law XXXVXI 
of 1875. 

S, The assets remaining after liquidation and payment of debts 
shall be used first for Ae reimbursement of the founding institutes for 
thdir foundation shates ; in the second place tor reimbursement of the State 
and other members for their foundation shares. 
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The surplus may only be assigned to works of public utility with 
objects ^milar to that of the Institute. 

Article 4. 

The rule laid down in paragraph i of point 9 of article 5 of the Law 
XXIV of 1901 shall not apply to the Confederation. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the Afuendmcnt and Completion of Some ProDisiom of Law V of 1894. 

Article 5. 

In case of home settlements the provisions of art. 5 of the law of 1894 
may be derogated from in the following points : ist. even for a public 
object, land may only be granted to an extent in conformity with the re- 
quirements ; 2nd. the settlements may consist of unbuilt on lands ; 3rd. 
their area may be less than 10 and more than 80 cadastral arpents ; but 
not, however, more than 500 cadastral ari^ents ; 4th. and finally, tlie care 
of obtaining tlie loan eventually necessary for building shall left to the 
settler. 


Article 6. 

After the coming into force of this law the State may buy up the 
holding granted, if the settler : 

(1) is not a Hungarian subject, if he has failed, or if he has not sat- 
isfied the requirements laid down by the Minister of Agriculture among 
the conditions of settlement ; 

(2) if he does not inhabit or manage his holding, or if he cedes the 
farm in part or altogether to another, than his consort, or his legitimate 
descendants ; finally, if he does not make his inventory, or neglects the 
farm to such a degree as to imperil its value. 

(3) if he divides his holding without authorisation from the Minister 
of Agriculture or cedes the right of dividir^ to another qther entirely or 
partially. 

(4) if he causes disturbance in the settlement, or impedes its progress; 

(5) if in consequence of a crime or misdemeanour committed with 
the intenticwi of gaining money he has incurred a pes^ty depriving him 
of liberty for more than a year; 
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(6) if he does not pay the purchase price of the holding, or interest, 
or the amount of two years* interest on the purchase price within the course 
of the first years ; 

(7) if the sale by auction of his holding has been ordered and he 
has not means to appeal against the decision ; 

(8) if he dies, without his heirs having concluded an arrangement 
with regard to the ownership of the Holding. 

The State may only exercise its right of repurchase within 90 days 
from date of its taking cognisance of the cause for repurchase. 

The right of repurchase by the State shall expire if 50 years have 
run since the first establishment and if the purchase price of the holding, 
or the amount lent for the payment of the purchase price has been fully 
paid. 


Article 7 

The price of repurchase must be fixed by the contract. Yet from the 
purchase price there must be deducted : 

(1) the part not due and not paid , 

(2) the part due, but not paid ; 

(3) the amount of the other del)ts burdening the propertx’. If at 
the moment of repurchase there exist houses and buildings upon the land, 
the value of which was not included at date of determining the purchase 
price, the value of these buildings must be added to the purchase price 
at the date of repurchase. 


Article 8. 

If ()ne of the case«i enumerated in article G arivse when the settler is 
not yet registered 011 the land registr}" books, as owner of the holding, the 
State may break the contract of settlement, on its own account, and deprive 
the settler. 

The rule of art, 7 on the right of repurchase shall apply to 
the right of cancellation of contract provided in the present article. 

The deprived settler may not bring any claim in excess of the 
ipurchase price fixed in the above paragraph, not even for compensation. 


Article 9. 

The Ministers of Finance and Agriculture shall be authorized to fix 
by cxMWiOii accord the roles to be followed, in connection with the right 
of the to repurchase the holding or to deprive the settler. 


ii 
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Axtide 10. 

On State settlements, the cession of the settlement may also be made 
by way of lease. 

In cases in which the setkment is made on the basis of a lease, the 
respective positions of the State and of the settler shall be established for 
a fixed period of at least fifty years. 

Death shall not void the contract, but the settler may denounce 
the contract with three years’ notice and at the end of any agricultural 
year, without being bound to pay damages. 

Purchase of the holding may not be refused to the settler who for fif- 
teen years has fulfilled exactly the obligations imposed on him by his legal 
position as settler. 

The purchase price must be fixed in the lease so that the State may run 
no risk and the existence of the settler may be in no way imperilled. 

Article ii. 

The Minister of Agriculture may authorize the owners of property, 
inalienable or indivisible, entirely or partially, to lease these properties 
as settlements, whether ' the said properties belong to urban or rural 
communes, to civil or religious foundations, or are held in trust or joint 
ownership. 

To such leases the niles of article lo shall apply with this difference, 
that the legal lease may be fixed for less than 50 years and that the right 
of purchase by the settler is only acquired after cessation of the inaliena- 
hility or indivisibility of the estate. 

If on tlm cessation of the inali^ability or indivisibility the settler 
does not desire to purchase the holding, the contractor for the settlement 
may cancel the contract with a year’s notice, at the end of any agricultural 
year, and without being bound to pay damages. 

Article 12. 

As far as is not otherwise provided in articles 10 and ii the legal posi- 
tions of the settler and contractor shall be fixed by the contract. 

Article 13. 

The Ministers of Justice, Finance and Agricultufe shall be aufliofteedi 
td esrtend, entirely or partially, by decree to be issued by cdmmon 
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the provisions of law V of 1894 and the present law on State settlements, 
to settlements and subdmsions of land effected by the Confederation. 


Article 14. 

The cadastral authorities must without delay send to the Minister of 
Agriculture notices ordering sale by auction of rural and forest lands. 


Article 15. 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Confederation may by means of spe-^ 
cial agents bid at judicial auctions for any real estate property without 
deposit of security. If an additional bid is necessary, the Minister and the 
Confederation shall not have to give security nor to pay the expenses of 
a new auction. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Miscellaneous ProxHsions. 

Article 16. 

The subdivision of land carried out by the Confederation on the basis 
of the proposals approved by the Minister of Agriculture shall be considered 
as subdivisions under the law XXXII of 1897 without regard to the re- 
strictions in article 6 of the law XXXII of 1897. 

Aitide 17. 

The Hungarian Land Credit Institute shall be exempted from the pro- 
visions of article 242 of the law XXXVII of 1875, which requires that the 
managers of co-operative societies shall deposit the list of names of their 
meml^ with the Court. 


Article 18. 

The Central National Co-operative Society founded by law XXIII 
of 1898 can invest the accumulated interest on the bonds passed to it in 
virtue of paragraph 2 of article 78 of the above law as far as is compatible 
with the legal amount of the guarantee fund of the bonds, in or der toin 
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crease the constituent capital of the confederation. The interest on the 
bonds mentioned shall be afterwards added to the amount to be used in 
the first place for a special guarantee fund. 


Article 19. 

The modifications introduced into the law of 1894 by articles 5-15 of 
the present law shall not extend to Croatia and Slavonia and Artides 1*4 
and 17 shall not be applicable in those countries. 

The Ministers of Finance, Commerce, Agriculture and Justice shall be 
chaxged with the execution of the present law ; as regards Croatia and 
Slavonia, the same charge shall be entrusted to the Ministers of Finance 
and Commerce, and the Bans of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia. 



PART IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(PACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 






FRANCE, 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Immigration and Employment of Polish Farm Labourers in Franco, 

The Bulletin of the Labour Office, published by the Department of 
Labour and Social Thrift, has just published in its numbers for November 
and December, igii ike following study which we merely reproduce. 
Numa Rafiin, the officer entrusted with the editing of the report of the enquiry^ 
has performed his task with the help, lU of documents and information 
forwarded or communicated to the Department of Labour and Social Thrift 
by the French Embassy at Vienna and the French Consular Agency at Lem- 
berg ; the Departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior and of Agriculture; 
the Prefecture of Police ; the prefectures of the departme^Us affected by the 
immigration ; and the Labour Inspection Service ; 2nd, information and 
documents consuUed directly at the offices of the National Agricultural Society 
of France, the French Farmers Society, the Central Agricultural Society of 
Meurtke-et-Moselle, the Federation of the Agricultural Societies of the North 
East of France, the Centred Syndicate of French Farmers, the French Sugar 
Manufacturers* Syndicate, the French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, die 
French Farmers* and Agricultural Industrials* Mutual Syndicate, the Society 
for the Protection of the Polish Labourer in France, the Polish Emigration So- 
ciety, the Organisation Committee of the “ Polonia ** Society. In addition, 
persons, who, for various reasons, interest themselves in immigration have 
on request kindly supplied information. 

§ 1 . Miatoriemi. 

To make up for the deficiency of labourers, the farmers of the North- 
East of Fraucse have for a long time had recourse to foreign and, more 
especially, Belgian labour. But the emigration from the country districts 
to the towns as well as the decrease of population; becoming more marked, 
these forelgu elements have become insufficient to ensure the performance 
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of agricultural labour at Certaifl sedisoUs. * Tlife^fairiAdfe have therefore 
been induced to recruit from far beyond the frontier to fill the void due 
to the continually increasing scarcity of labourers. Thus, in the course 
of the year 1907, M. Havette, of Harville (Meuse), being in relations with 
a Deputy of the Diet of Galicia (i), was led to think that, in view of the 
density of its population, Austrian Poland might perhaps supply French 
agriculture with abundant labour. Indeed, the Galician Poles and Ru- 
thenians emigrate by hundreds of thousands to various parts of Europe, 
and above all to Germany, where they take engagements as farm lab- 
omrers (2). It was then a matter of diverting a part of this emigration 
current in the direction of France. The attempt appeared easier of success 
as the dissensions betweeen (Armans and Poles in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen provided Galicia with a reason for seeking other openings for its 
labourers (3). 

The Central Agricultural Society of Meurthe-eCMoselle, taking up the 
matter at the end of 1907, keenly interested itself in it. On the 2nd March, 
1908, it organized a “ regional meeting to study the question of importing 
Polish labour into France ”, at which M Skolyszewski, deputy to the Ga- 
lician Diet, furnished all the necessaiy- explanations for the recruiting 
and immigration of these labourers. The conditions of hire were then 
discussed and settled, and, it was decided that ” the Society should unite 
all requests for labour made by the fanners and forward them together 
to the Galician Emigration Committee ” (4) 

The Central Society at once arranged with the Verdun Agricultural 
Society, for the despatch of labotirers to the Department of Meuse ; but re- 
quests for Polish labourers soon coming in from several departments of 
the North-East, the Central Society charged the Federation of the Agricul- 
tural Societies of North East France with the centralisation of these (5). 


(1) M Htapin»ki, head of the Polish Popular parly, who, in 1907, in his paper Prxyfoctel 
Ludu (the Pi^oplc’s Friend) opene<i a campaign for the inducement of PPlish farm latiourers 
to go to Prance to work. 

(2) Sec: La Socitti pohnmse eT^migratton, ce qu^elU eU et ce qu^dle veui en France ('flie 
Polisli Emigration Society, what it is, and what it wantn in France) ; pamphlet, tSmo Cra- 
cow, 1909. 

3) Two farmers of Meurthc-et -Moselle have Ixvn tor several years employing Polish 
labourers (See the B(m ( uiiivatew, Bull of the Cent Soc. and of the Federation, 7U1. 
March, 1908), a small number of labourers has alsr> been noted in th«* departments of Martie 
and Haute-Mame, but these are isolated cases. 

(4) See the “ Bon Cutumeur {op. «f.) 7th. March. 1908 The GaUchui Emigration 
Oommlttae ** is the name of M, Skolyseewski's labour bureau. (See p. 172, note 2) 

(5) Really, it lias always been the Central Society, under a more general title, that has 
occupied itself with immigration, for its ]M'esidait, general secretary and treasurer by right 
ol odtoe sit on the board of the Federation. 'Ihis escplai:^ why the of one 0# thew 

often substituted for the other, in connection with FoU^ immlgratkm. 
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For the facilitation of the distribution of these labourers it was decided 
to “ group them by departments at Nancy and send them under 
the gttidancse of leaders of groups from there to the following centres of 
distribution wh^e the parties concerned should receive them ; Nancy for 
Meurthe-et^Moselle ; Verdun for Meuse ; Epinal for Vosges ; Joinville for 
Haute*Marne ; Chalons-sttr-Mame for Marne ; Troyes for Aube ; Dijon 
for Cdte-d'Or ; Vesoul for Haute-Sadne ; Auxerre for Yonne ; Mezieres 
for Ardennes ; Besan^on for Doubs (i).’* 

In the spring of the same year the Federation, through the medium 
of M. Skolyszewski. imported the first Polish immigrants and found em- 
ployment for about a thousand of them in the departments of Meurthe- 
et-Moselk, Meuse, Vosges, Marne, Haute-Mame and Aube. But, in conse- 
quence of bad recruiting, this first attempt did not prodtice the results* 
looked for by its promoters. 

The Central Society, however, calculated that “ Galicia could supply 
France with excellent agricultural lalxiurers, if there were a solid organiza- 
tion, a real labour bureau, to arrange for their employment/' (2) The central 
society entered into correspondence with the Local Government of Galicia 
to settle the bases for this bureau and to establish the clauses of a mode 
contract, which, with due observance of Femch customs, might also soil 
the habits and uses of the Polish labourers. When this contract had been 
agreed on, (3) the Government of Galicia, at the instance of the Society 
founded an agency of its central labour bureau (4) at Nancy, which worked, 
under the management of M. de Madurowicz from 15th. February to 
ist. June, 1909 (5). 

(x) Sec ; Oeoumd for Polish labour tjstablishetl by the P'ederation. 

(«) See ; the Bon CuUivaUur {op.cU,), 27th. February, 1909 

(3) See below p. 173. 

(4) The following inforraatioii, tmpplit?ci by M de Madurowicz, regarding thu» central 
labour bureau, the headquarters of which are at l^emberg, is to be found in the Bon CnlttvA' 
Uur {op. ct(.) of 27ih. February, 190Q : 

** The Kingdom of Galicia, which is a Province of Austria-Hungary, situated in the 
North East of that Empire, has its own Government, the members of which are appointed by 
the Diet, the Parliament of the Country, and at the head of which is the Government Chief 
Marshall and President of the Diet. This organisation corresponds to the French depart- 
mental organisation, but on a larger scale, since Galicia has 8 million nhabitants The .six 
members of the Government share the management of the public services and the Central 
Labour Bureau is attached to one of these services. It is, therefore, a public institution, 
founded with the intention of procuring for the labourer an improvement of his position 
and obtaining work for him either in his own country or among the nations where labour is 
not sufficiently abundant. 

This Central Bureau has organised twenty-hve municipal and departmental offices 
these are Oovemmient bureaux, founded in accordance with the Galician law of 1904 ratified 
by the Emperor of Austria, ** 

15 ) Information supplied hy the fonner delegate of the POllah Emigration Society. 
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On the latter date tibte agency of the central ]afx>ur bnrean was replaced 
by the agency of the Po/fsA EmigraUan Society, This Society, foonded 
at Qacow in 1908 by the *'chiei representatives of all political parties and 
afl classes of the nation/’ had for its object ** to take in hand the manage- 
ment of the emigration movement and to direct it towards France/* Pat- 
ronised and subsidised by the Galidan Diet, it sent a delegate to France, 
who established himself provisionally at Soissons (from ICardi to June, 
1909) and succeeded the official representative of the Central Office at Nancy, 
replacing him completely. The same year a branch of the Nancy agency 
was founded at Paris working at the Commercial Exchange (i). J^ss than 
a year later, May, 1910. Countess Zamoyska founded the Society for the 
FfoUction of Polish Labourers in France to assist the immigrants morally 
and materially (2). 


On its side, the French Farmers* Central Syndicate, with headquarters 
at Paris, had also been invited to consider whether it would not be possible, 
in order to meet the growing scarcity of labour, to have recourse to foreign 
elements that France had not yet availed herself of (3). On the proposal 
being made to it in the irst months of 1908 by a delegate of the Warsaw 
AgncuUnral Society, the Syndicate attempted to recruit labourers for its 
members in Russian Poland ; but this effort failed completely, the War« 
saw Society, “ for want of suffident local organization *’ being only able 
to supply a very small number of labourers. In spite of this check, the 
Syndicate dedded to enter into relations with the Galician Government 
Central Labour Bureau and, subsequently, with the Polish Emigration So- 
ciety, The Central Bureau forwarded its contracts (4) and entered 
into correspondence with the Syndicate which confined its action to that 
of a benevolent mediator between these two Galidan organizations and the 
syndicated fanners desirous of making trial of Polish labour. A certain 
number of labourers was thus hired in the course of 1908 ; but, generally* 
they hardly gave satisfaction to those who employed them, with whom 
they remained only a short time. In consequence of these unsatisfactory 
results, and although the labour problem is extremely urgent, the syndica^ 

(1) Infonnation supplied by the f^rtner delegate of the Mish Emigration Society. 

(2) This society, founded with a pur^ philanthropic fntention , has ooUected sufficient 
jEiittds in Poland to allow of a Pdlish priest traveUitig throng the dijitdcts of Fnmce in whldt 
tbePOBsli labourers are scattered. 

($) In a report premted at the general meeting of azst. March, tpoS, the President 
Of the Syndicate showed that the Belgian l^urers ** came to Pradee in Miailer nunihw* 
Iffiid madily 1^ agriculture for manufacturing woih. 

( 4 ) See p. t?$ et seqq. 
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occupied itself no further actively with the inunigration of Polish labourers 
into France (i). 

The immigration movement excited by the Nancy Agricultural 
Central Society was not slow in giving rise, both in France and abroad, 
to a certain number of labour agencies for Polish labourers. These agen- 
cies, whether authorized or not, as their object is purely commercial, in 
most cases, furnish no guarantee : they engage labourers with no other 
consideration than that of making the largest possible profits out of the 
transaction. They have occasioned numerous complaints both on the part 
of the fanners and of the labourers who have had recourse to them. The 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy at Paris, which at first showed itself favourable 
to the immigration of Galician agricultural labour, has also been infiuenced 
by the mode of action of these agencies, in consequence of the large number 
of woilanen for whose return it has had to arrange who had been brought . 
to France by interloping agencies and abandoned by them without any 
resource 


§ 2. The Societies^ Agencies and Recruiters. 


The Societies agencies and individual lecruiters, who engage Polish 
farm labourers in their own countiy' or undertake to bring them to France 
hav^e their headquarters abroad : they have agents or correspondents 
who put them in relation with the French farmers or the syndicates recently 
formed by the latter with the object of improving the conditions of immig- 
ration. The following is a list of the agencies known in France : 

Hirsch-Demiaii, at Janow, (Galicia) ; 

Juluisse-Kolda. at Jaroslaw, (Galicia) ; 

A. Heftniauu, at Kusno (Guber Warsaw) ; 

Noworyto, 22, Novogradzka Street (Warsaw) ; 

K. J, Strzelecki, at Czortkow (Austria) ; 

Universal-Reise-Bureau II Miihlfeldengasse, 5 (Vienna) ; 

Boguslaw, at Kiew (Gubernia) ; 

Mauryuy-W’^olsztein, Wloclawek, Guber Lubelska (Russia) ; 

Kokott, at St. Veit, Carinthia ; 

David Rubenstein at Ftirstenwalde (Germany) ; 

Union-Ticket-Office, at Basle, (Switzerland). 


(t) Jnformatkm supidlied by the Syndicate : see Builetm of the Ceniret SynMcete^ ist. and 
i6ih. April, tit. November and x6th, December, 1906. 
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To this list we must add, the Central Labour Bureau, at Lembeig, 
the Polish Emigration Society (i), the Popular Polish Emigration Society (a), 
founded at Cracow iu 1908 by M. Skolyszewski, Deputy to the Diet, 
who from the first has ocatpied himself with this immigratioii, and the 
Chri^ian Social Alliance of Cracow (3). 

In France, up to the end of 1910, the engagements, in addition to those 
arranged by the Polish Emigration Society, were almost esclusively made 
through a farmer of Nogent-lez-Montbard (C6te-d'Or), the representative 
of the Polish and Popular Emigration Society and by an authorized bureau — 
La France, which worked at Aubervilliers (Seine) from January to 
October, 1910. 

About ten other persons have been mentioned as occupying themselves 
with the engagement of Polish labourers, amongst others a wine farmer 
of Nuits-Saint-Georges (C6te d'Or), who, as well as the fanner at 
Montbard, has recently applied for authorization to open a bureau (4). 
These various agencies recruit labour by means of advertisements in the 
Galician papers ; they have also employees (rahatteurs) to concentrate 
the emigrants generally at Cracow or Oswie^im. Finally, certain indiv- 
iduals, continually changing their residence, hiring labourers in France 
and in Poland, have clandestine labour offices. 


In August and September, 1910, the fanners founded the French 
Agricultural Labour Syndicate at Paris, working under the auspices of 
the “ French National Agricultural Society,*’ and the French Farmers* 
and Agricultural Industrials* Mutual Syndicate (5). In fact these two syn- 
dicates have almost for their exclusive object the recruiting of Polish 
labourers in the interest of their members. They are in relation with the 
Docal Government of Galicia and have attempted to enter into treaty with 


(1) Since the ist. August, 1911, tliis Society has no more agendeti in Prance; it fe ar- 
ranging with the organisation committee ot another society in course of formation, the 
** Poionja (see p. 191), to substitute it completely in everything relating to immigration into 
France. 

(2) This Society is also called : “ M. Victor SkolysrewskPs I^abour Bureau Concess- 
ion ; It was founded as ** Popular Society later than the Polish EmirraHon Society. 

(.1) This Society is said to have been founded by a pritest, who after being deputy to the 
Galician Piet, is now deputy to the Rdchsrat. 

(4} We must note that the Dijon Agricultural Society, after an enquity into the results of 
the Heorthe-et-Moselle immigration, decided not to occupy itself with the teemiting d 
Misb labourers. 

(5) Originally this Syndicate was styled Prmch, etc.... Central SyndMe, 
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the Polish societies or agencies that seemed to offer them the best guaran- 
tee ; ttiey have , besides, drafted labour contracts. 


§ 3. Til© CoatraetB. 


From the beginning of this immigration, the Federation of the Agru 
cultural Societies of the North-East of France, following the indications of 
the Nancy Central Society, had also fixed the wages of the Polish labomeis 
it was to obtain for the farmers (i) : 

1st. For men over eighteen years of age, 400 francs with the food 
and lodging usual on farms ; 

2nd. for young men under 18 years of age, between 300 and 400 
francs, according to their aptitude and age, with board and lodging ; 

3rd. for women, 300 francs with board and lodging. 

The labourers may also be paid by the day or month when working 
only for the season. In that case they may be boarded and lodged, or 
else they may be given wages in kind, consisting of potatoes, bacon, fat 
and wine, with kitchen and sleeping room. 

In addition, it was agreed that the farmer should pay their travelling 
expenses from Cracow to Nancy, and their return journey, if the contract 
had been strictly carried out, whether the labourer had been engaged for 
one season or for a period of at least two years. 

These conditions with variations in the rate of wages have served as 
the general basis for contracts subsequently drawn up by the various 
labour agencies. We may take as a typical contract that arranged be- 
tween the North-East Federation and the Galician Central Labour Bureau, 
which was most frequently applied up to 1910. 


I. Labour Bureau (Galicia, Austria) 
Season labourers' Contract. 


I. The Master 

II. The Labourers. 

(tf) Name ; 

{a) Total Number with specification ; 

(d) Profession ; 

(b) Strong men ; 

{c) Domicile ; 

(c) Young men who can reap ; 

(d) Post Office ; 

(d) Young men who cannot reap ; 

(e) Railway Starion ; 

(^5) Women. 


<x) Ciroilar of the Federation. 
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§ I. The undersigned engage to work as season labourers for * . . . 

M. . . * Jiving at . . . .near .... department of 

from .... to ... . and to execute faithfully and conscientiously 
every kind of work in connection with the farm where they are occupied. 

Each of the undersigned must be supplied with a book establishing 
his identity with, in French, all the particulars required in France for the 
registration of foreigners. 

The undersigned certify that they are without physical defect and 
not suffering from any disease that might interfere with their work and from 
no contagious malady by which other labourers on the farm might be 
infected, 

The undersigned women labourers specially certify that they are not 
with child. The undersigned labourers further declare that at the date 
of signing the contact they have no idea that they may be called upon 
either for their ordinary militar>^ service or for special military service. 

§ 2 The farm labour begins on leaving the house at 5 in the morning 
and ends at 7 in the evening, with intervals of a half hour for breakfast 
and lunch and an hour and a half for dinner. 

In cases of urgency, the labourers must, at the request of the 
master, work beyond the abovementioned hours ; every additional hour 
shall be paid at the rate of 20 centimes for labourers with wages at 42 
frs. per month and 15 centimes for those at 38 frs. per month. 

§ 3. The labourers shall be completely free on Sundays and the foll- 
owing holidays : 

New Years Day, ist, January. — Epiphany, 6th. January, — Puri- 
fication, 2nd February. — Annunciation, 25th. March. — Easter Mon- 
day, — Ascension Day, — Whit Monday, — Corpus Christi, — St. 
Peter's and St. Paul's Day, 29th. June. — Assumption, 15th. August — 
Nativity, Sth.September. — Michaelmas, 29th. September, — All Saints' 
Day, 1st. November, — Immaculate Conception, 8th. December. — 
Christmas, 25th. December. — St. »Stephen's Day, 26th. December. 

§4. The labourers shall be paid at the end of each month. The 
wages of the strong men between 22 and 40 years of age, and for those 
young men who can reap; are fixed at 42 francs per month. Young men 
between 18 and 22 years of age who cannot reap and women shall receive 
38 francs a month. 

§ 5. During the first months of the present engagement the master 
shall keep back half the salary of each labourer as security for his fidelity 
to his engagements and to cover his travelling expenses if necessary. 

This deduction shall continue until the amount of francs 

is reached, that is, the amount of the labourers' travelling expenses from 
Cracow to his place of destinaton. 
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'fhis amount shall be repaid to the labourer on expiration of the 
contract. 

§ 6. The labourers shall receive in addition to their wages the following 
provisions : 


1st. Per person per day 

X litre ol unskimmed milk ; 

% litre of wine. 


2nd. Per person per week 

Potatoes as desired ; 5 kgs. bread ; 

9/4 kg. of fresh meat ; ^4 I 

1 ^ kg. of bacon ; ^ kg. salt. 

i^kg. of rice ; 

The cooking shall be done by a man or woman of the party, who shall 
have a half-day in the morning for the work when the number of 
labourers does not exceed 20. If there are more than 20 labourers he or 
she shall have the whole day free. 

Besides, in the lirst case, when the number of labourers is less than 
20, he or she, shall have, once a week, the second half-day for washing 
the labourers’ linen. 

On farms where the number of labourers is less than 8, they may receive 
the same treatment, with regard to food, as the French labourers on the 
farm. 

And in this latter case a man or woman of the party shall have half 
a day once a week for washing the labourers’ linen, unless the master 
himself tmdertakes to have the linen washed. 

Dry and healthy lodging, (separate for men and women) with sleeping 
accommodation consisting of a bed, with straw mattress and pillow and 
a blanket, as well as a kitchen, with all kitchen utensils and heating arrange- 
ments for cooking food, shall be supplied by the master. 

§ 7. The master shall have the right to break the engagement, if : 

1st, The labourer refuses to conform himself strictly to the orders 
of the master or his representative ; 

2nd, The labourer permits himself to insult or assault the master 
or his representative ; 

3rd. The labourer is condemned for a crime punishable by law ; 

4th, The labourer ill-treats the farm animals. 

In aB such cases, the labourer loses his right to the money held in 
security and to payment of the expenses of his return journey. 
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§ 8. Tlie labourer has the right to break his engagement, il : 

1st. Either the master or his representative assaults him ; 

jmd. The master does nbt conform to the essential conditions of 
the present contract ; 

3rd. Either the master or his representative conducts himself im- 
morally towards the labourer. 

In these three cases the master must repay the labourer the money 
held as security and pay for his return journey. 

§ 9. On the termination of the feirm labour, the labourers are bound 
to return the implements entrusted to them by the master, or, in case of 
loss, to refund the amount of their value ; however, they are not liable 
in the case of unintentional deterioration of these implements. 

§ 10. The master gives the labourers free railway journey from Cracow 
to Salzburg in 3rd. class, from Salzburg to Avricourt in 4th. class, and from 
Avricourt to the place of destination in 3rd. class, as well as i franc per 
labourer for every twenty four hours travelling for food during the jour- 
ney from Cracow to the place of destination. On expiration of the contract 
he shall give each labourer the sum of ... . francs, for the return 
journey; 

§ II. In the case of death or serious disease in the labourer's family, 
or in case any unforeseen.circuuistance obliges the labourer to return home, 
he is bound to support his application for discharge by a certificate from 
the mayor of his commune and the priest of his parish, or some other official 
certificate. Yet such labourer loses his right to return home at his master's 
expense. 

Besides, if the necessity for return is not confirmed in the positive 
manner above indicated, the master has also the right to retain the security 
amounting to the sum paid by him for the lalx>urer’s travelling expenses 
on ariving. 

§ 12. The labourer who breaks his contract voluntarily and without 
valid reason (§ 8) loses his right to the security and to the payment of his 
return travelling expenses. 

§ 13. The master may in exceptional cases grant the labourer an ad- 
vance on account of the amount below indicated against the name of the 
labourer, which shall be deducted from his next pay. 

§ 14, In case of sickness of the labourer, it is the duty of the master 
to take care of him and especially to provide medicine and medicaments, 
in addition to board and lodging. The master owes the labourer no wages 
during the days of his sickness. 

It is the master's duty to insure the labourer against accidents in 
hfe work. 

It is also the duty of the master in case oi the labourer's death* to 
arrange for his burial and immediately to notify the decease to his 
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or to his commune and to remit to the family the amount of security after 
deducting the funeral expenses. 

Domicile of the Master and date : 

Signature of the Master : 

Name and surname of the Labourer : 

His domicile : 

Post Office of the place of his domicile : 

His age : 

Amounts received on account : 

The Labour Bureau. 

at 

certifies the authenticity of the signatures written by the lal>ourers. 

The labourers who cannot write have put a cross instead of their 
signatures. Their names are registered at the Bureau. 

Date 

Signatiu-e of the Manager of the Labour Bureau (i) 

The contract tor farm lahoor for the year fixed the wages : 

for strong men from 25 to 40 years of age at 500 francs 

for young men from 20 to 25 ,, ,, ,, ,, 450 

for women 360 

These wages, if the travelling expenses, are included, would correspond 
to those most generally received by French labourers of the same class. 
The agency “ France*', to compete with rival agencies and societies, offered 
the labourers much higher wages, amounting even to 700 francs. Another 
agency, with the same object, but a different method, obtains labourers 
at a lower salary, which is, how'ever, not fixed in anticipation by the con- 
tract, but is to be settled at date of engagement. Finally, a third recruiter 
announces that the wage is to be settled after engagement when the work 
is known. 

♦ 

♦ * 

Experience soon showed the necessity of modifying the contracts 
especially in two points which had caused many disputes and entailed the 
early departure of many labourers. These were, first the period of work 

(i) This contract is printed in two oolttntns of the same text in French and Polish. It must 
be observed that many of the contracts are not in fact made out equally clearly; they are printed 
on very bad paper, at an inferior printing press, or are badly typewritten. Besides, they give 
no indicatioii of the society, agency or recruiter arranging them, and it would seem that Uiose 
who have drauei them up do not greaUy desire their preservation and above atl wish to 
remain strictly anonymous. 
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frota sin the morning to 7 in the evening ; and, then, the danse for absolute 
rest on Sundays and holidays. In consequence^ it was ananged that the 
employees engaged by the year should work according to the custom of the 
district where they are employed (i), and that on Sundays and holidays 
work should stop at 8 in the morning, except in cases of urgent necessity, 
when the labourers would only be free for the hour erf high mass/* 

Other modiheations were introduced, espedally with regard to the holi- 
days, the number of which in some contracts was reduced from sixteen 
to six, the celebration of the others being ** transferred with the consent 
of the Holy See to the following Sundays/* 

In new contracts of the Polish Popular Emigratum Society (Skolyszewski 
agency), the travelling expenses for the return journey are exclusively 
defrayed by the labourers, who, in compensation, benefit by higher wages 
increased in proportion to the distance from the German frontier. For 
this purpose, the departments to which the immigration may now be di- 
rected have been divided into three classes : 

1st. Departments of Haute-Marne, C6te-d*Or, Haute Sa6ne, Doubs, 
Jura, Vosges, Meurthe-et-Moselle and Meuse.: 

(a) 350 francs for women, girls and less robust young men ; 

(d) 400 francs for more robust young men and less robust 
older men ; 

(c) 450 francs for reapers ; 

{d) 500 francs for very robust and specially capable men. 

2nd. Departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube, Yonne, Ni^vre, 
Sa6n€-et-Ix>ire, Rh6ne, Ain, Savoie, Haute-Savoie and l<oire : same wages 
increased by 10 francs ; 

3rd. Departments of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Somme, Oise, Aisne, 
Seine-Inf erieure, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Kure, Eure-et-I^r, Doire, 
Indre-et-Iyoire, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre, Cher, Allier, Creuse, Vienne 
and Haute-Vienne : increase of 20 francs. 

If the labourer revews his contract for another year, his annual wage , 
is increased by 100 francs ; in additiem, he obtains the restitution of the 60 
brancs security stopped from his pay in the first working year, and no further 
stoppage is made (2). 

To try to prevent breach of contract — so damaging to the farmers, 
the French Farmers* and AgricuUural Industrials* Syndicate and the French 

(x) Commtmkaticm made by M. de HadurowicK, op, dt, 

it) A% to food, it may be pointed out tSwt many contracts, instead of enumerating the 
artides that tixiist*;^be supplied to the labourer, oonSnethemadves to stipulating ** that heshall 
beboardeditt thesameunor as the PreiMh or foreign labourers of the region ; ** the same holds 
uith regard to the conditions of Jodglngy heating and Hinting. Other contracts stipulate that, 
eidi labourer diall reedve a daily allowance of 1.50 fr for food. 
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Agncidtural Labour Syndicate have arranged for progressive increases of 
wag^ with payment of a ptemium on expiration of the contract. Thus, 
in the contracts drafted by the latter S5mdicate in accord with the Polish 
Popular Emigration Society, it is stipulated that : 

The annual wage of the labourers engaged shall amoimt for : 


women, young girls and less robust young men ... to 240 frs. 

more robust young men 290 „ 

adult men „ 340 ,, 


In addition, each of them receives a premium of 60 francs on expiration 
of contract. 

The annual payment shall be made as follows : 



Women, girls 
aod lers robust 
young men 

More robust 
young men 

Adult men 


Monthly 

Or 

Monthljr 

Or 

Monthly 

Or 1 


Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs 

Frs. 

Pm. 1 

The fiist four months 

7 

28 

12 

48 

152 

60 

The other eight 

22 

176 

27 

116 

30 

240 

Supplementary amoimt for July . 

18 

36 

13 

26 

20 

40 

Tota 

[. . . 

240 


290 

» 

340 

With the premium 

. . . 

60 

» 

60 

» 

60 

Women, girls and less robust young men j 
receive 

300 

» 

» 


B 

1 More robust young men receive . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . , 

350 


B 

1 Adult men receive 

. . , 

. . . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 



It must be observed that the rate of wages fixed by this contract is 
nearly the same as that originally fixed by the Federation of the North 
East (i) ; but less than that in the contracts established up to that date 
by the Popular Society (Skolyszewsld Agency) on its own account, in 


See page x73* 
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accord with its French correspondent, as wdl as to that fixed in the con** 
tracts of the Central Labour Bureau and the Polish Emigrcetion Society (i). 

Besides the wages mentioned above, shepherds, carters, herdsmen 
and dairymen receive an additional 5 francs the month ; women engaged 
in tending animals also receive an additional 4 francs. 

The wage of men and women field labourers engaged by the year is 
from 324 to 528 francs. If the labourer renews his contract for a second 
year his wage increases to from 420 to 624 frs. 

Bach man and woman labourer is further allowed by contract 
an amount of 40 francs in addition to the price of his or her third class 
ticket from the starting point to the frontier, this only at the expiration 
of the contract. 

The same contracts include the following clause, which tends to safe- 
guard the interests of the parties concerned and incites them reciprocally 
to maintain their engagements : 

All differences arising l^etween employers and employees with 
regard to the carrying out of the present agreements or their interpretation, 
shall be decided, at the request of the first applicant, by three arbiters, one 
of whom shall be designated by the Syndicate Chamber, the second by the 
Society for the Protection of Polish Labourers in France, presided over by 
Countess Zamoyska, and the third by the Society of Branch Farmers, 
The arbiter of the French Farmers* Society shall preside in this court of 
arbitration and shall have the casting vote.’' (2) 

The last contract drafted by the French Farmers* Mutual Syndicate 
was based on nearly the same lines as the foregoing, but with higher wages : 
it provides also for the arrangement of piece work, payment for which 
would be settled according to local use. The farmers, as a class, would 
like to apply this last system as far as possible, but the labourers would 
rebel against it. (3) 


* 


* ♦ 


Except the contracts of the French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, 
all those of societies or agencies contain a clause stipulating that “ during 


(1) The agency of this Society uses the Central Bureau ooutracts. 

(2) In a second paragraph it is stipulated that ** The sentence given shall be final, sover- 
eiga and without appeal or recourse to any other jurisdiction There is no need to say that 
this last clause can only be purely formal and has no legal value. 

(3) The Sugar Manu/acfurm’ 5 yA 4 tca/«i in the course of 1910, sent a delegate to 
Cracow and Warsaw, to study the conditions for recruiting Polish labourers for beetroot 
cultivation and especially to consider the question of engagements for piece woih paymenti. 
As a result of this mission a report was prepared and forwarded to those concerned con* 
fldentially. ’* Therefore* it has not been possible to obtain knowledge of its details. 
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the first months of the engagement, the master shall keep back half the 
wage of each labourer, as security for the fidelity of the latter to his en- 
gagements and to cover his travelling expenses if need be.*' Although, 
on the other hand, it is generally stipulated that the amount stopped — 
6o francs most frequently — shall be repaid to the labourer on expiration 
of his contract, this clause is none the less illegal, for the stoppage pre- 
scribed in it is above the tenth of the wage, which is the only stoppage in 
money permitted by the law,(i) 

We must observe that nearly all the contracts are only signed by the 
master and the labourer ; the agencies take no responsibility and, in case 
of breach of contract, the master has only an illusory recourse against the 
labourer. Yet in the contracts drawn up by the Central Labour Bureau 
and those, more recently, by the Labour Syndicate in agreement with the 
Popular Society, the representatives of the recruiting organisations certify 
“ the authenticity of the signatures made by the labourers. The labourers 
who cannot write have put crosses instead of signatures; their names are 
registered with the Bureau ’'{ 2 ). This is, up to the present, the only 
security the two forms of contract afford the masters. 


§ 4. Recruiting stnd Hiring of I^abonrera in Galicia, 

The results of Polish immigration into France are necessarily subord- 
inate to the conditions under which the recruiting and hiring is carried 
out in Galicia. The Galician Government Central Bureau, when its Nancy 
Agency first began working, made the most satisfactory declarations on 

(i) This danse is contrary to the provisions of ortide 51 (book I) of the lyabour Code : 
A ** master who gives an advance in money, except in the cases provided for in paragraph 3 of 
the preceding artide can only reimburse himself by means of successive stoppages not ex- 
ceeding the tenth of the amount of the wages due. ” 

Several contracts indude also the following artide : “ The labourer has received . . , 
fr. . . . c. on account, whidi will be deducted from his next pay ” ; in others, we find the 
same article with the difference that the word advance is substituted for on account, and, in 
the majority of cases it seems to be the only correct expression. Generally, in fact, it is not 
a case of sums paid during rhe course of the»labour and thus forming a real payment on ac- 
count, but sums paid to the labourer before he has commenced working. In such case, and in 
!^ite of the abusive use of the expression on ** account, ** the clause is equally iU^al. In thla 
cmmection we may mention a contract in terms of which “ the employer stops as security from 
the labourer the half of his fortnightly pay tip to the amount of 60 francs, and deducts from 
bis next pay 52 ff« 50 for payments on account ** or a total stoppage of 112 fr. 50. In 
virtue of these two clauses a farmer, having paid 107 francs to the agency procuring him a 
Polish labourer, declared he had' employed him for two months and let him go ** without 
paying him any mon^, so as to reimburse himself for his pa3rments in advance. ** 

(a) See contract, page x 77 . 
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this subject to the Central Agrictdturdl Society of Meurtbe and Moselle, 
through the organ of its repr^entative. 

Precise indications are required in the case of each labourer*', said 
M. de Madurowicz, “ as to his antecedents and aptitude, in order that each 
may be given the work for which he is suited ; the agricultural labourers 
are reserved for agricultural work and the industrial labourers for work 
in workshops, factories and industry generally. Germany thus employs 
a large number of Galicians in mines, metallurgy and agriculture. But 
in the case of France, the object of the Agricultural Central Society being 
exclusively to procure the farmers good labourers habituated to field work, 
the method of the Central Labour Bureau is excellent since the labourers 
provided for agriculture will never have done other than field work. 
This is a very important point. 

Further, the Central Labour Bureau, with the intention of extending 
its action to all the regions of France in need of agricultural labour, has 
given severe orders that each of its dependent offices shall make a minute 
examination, so as only to send to France the best and most robust 
peasants. 

When the labourers are shipped at Cracow, they are again subjected 
to an examination by the Manager of the Office of that city, who satisfies 
himself that they all answer the required conditions. 

Each labourer has a book for his identification, containing in French 
the indications necessary for the certificate of registration of foreigners. 

, It is the duty of each emploj^er, on the arrival of the labourer to 
make declaration at the Mayor's office and pay the costs in connection 
therewith (i). 

It does not seem that this system was long in practice, even admit- 
ting that it ever was completely. In any case, since the Central Eabour 
Bureau suppressed its agency at Nancy, the recruiting of labourers for the 
French Farmers is carried on in the most unsatisfactory manner. In two 
principal centres, Cracow and Oswie9im, any one who presents himself 
is hired, the Galician and French agencies only seeking to supply the largest 
number of labourers, without taking account of their aptitude or of their 
morality, with the object of receiving the largest possible commission. 
It must also be said that Germany — making every effort to main- 
tain the emigration movement directed towards its provinces — has 
organized a real recruiting service in Galicia on serious lines, selecting the 
agricultural labourers methodically and generally only leaving to the other 
agencies the rejected. In addition, the Fxendi farmers it seems are late 

(x) AccxMrding to the law of Sth. AprU, 1893, on the residence foreigtieris in France 
and the protection of national labour, “ any person employing a foreigner not provided 
with a certificate of registratioti is liable to be punished by the courts, (art. 2) ** 
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in making their requests for labourers, for the recruiting can only be done 
well and easily up to February for the summer season and up to August- 
September for the winter. 


§ 5* Commisaiotts and Travelling Mnpenaea Dedueted by the Ageneiem* 

The amounts deducted by the agencies for their expenses of hire and 
transport are rather variable. There is sometimes a considerable difference 
in charges, between one agency and another, not always justified by the 
difference of distance. The Central I^abour Bureau had at first calculated 
its agency and transport expenses at 37 fr. 50, as under : 

Agency expenses and cost of transport for each labourer to Nancy 
amount to 37 fr. 50, when the party is composed of at least a hundred lab- 
ourers. The expenses are sometimes higher, when the party is less, for the 
costs of conducting the party are then divided amongst a smaller number 
of labourers. These expenses which are charged against the employer, 


are made up as follows : 

Cost of Joiurney Cracow-Nancy 26 fr. 00 

Bureau charge 6 ,, 00 

Conduct of the Party 2 50 

Expenses for Food on the Journey 3 „ 00 


Total ... 37 fr. 50 

When the labourers come in numbers of less than 100, the expenses 
come to 44 fr., for they then enjoy no reduction of the German and Austrian 
railway rates. 

This amount of 37 fr, 50 or 44 francs was soon increased, and the 
rate of transport arranged by the Polish Emigration Society and the 
Federation of the Agricultural Societies of the North East was reckoned 
at 50 francs up to 1910, Then, it seems that, in consequence of difficulties 
arising in Germany, some of the agencies had to change their route. Thus, 
the Polish Emigration Sodety, which used to send the emigrants with 
a conductor by way of Salzburg and Munich, had to have recourse to two 
stages, — one from Vieima to Basle, the other from Basle to Paris — 
thus increasing their expenses which were thenceforth 65 francs (i). At 
the end of 1900 the same society asked 75 francs for supplying a labourer 
and engaged to replace him, if necessary, at the end of four weeks, at the 
cost of another 62 francs. The amount of 75 francs asked by the Polish 


(x) Ixifoniiatioti supplied bf the former ddegate of the Pcdi^ Emigration Society. 
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Einigratioii Sodety was again exceeded by other agencies, as appears 
from the prices fixed by some of them. 

The ** France asked only 15 francs commission, payable a fortnight 
after the arrival of the labourers (i); but required a sum averaging 75 


francs to be paid in advance to cover expenses : 

Unreduced travelling fare * 

(* 

Cracow to Basle 24 fr. 75 

Basle to Paris 26 „ 90 

51 M 65 

Recruiting Expenses of the Cracow Agency, average 

4 to 6 crowns (2) 4 fr. 65 

Transit Expenses : 

Cracow to Vienna : 3 crowns . 2 fr. 79 

Vienna to Basle 13 ,, 2 79 

Basle to Paris i ,, 00 


6 fr 58 

Food (4 days): 4 to 5 crowns 4 fr. 50 

Expense of transport of the labourer from his resid- 
ence to Cracow, about 10 fr. 00 

Total 77 08 


or, with the commission, only taking the average given of 75 francs, 
an amount of 90 francs. In case of demand for immediate supply, 20 add- 
itional francs per labourer were exacted. 

A certain agency, it is said, charges 97 francs for the transport of 
a labourer from Oswieqiiu to Cote-d'Or. Now the cost of the journey 
(including food) is only 50 francs (3). This rate, besides, is by no' means 
hxed, the agency sometimes raising it to 120 francs and more, exclusive of 
its commission, as is shown by the following prices asked in 1908-1909 ; 
from 80 to 100 frs. per labourer for the department of Nievre ; 120 francs 
for that of Aisne ; 130 francs for that of Seine-et-Oise. Whether the labour- 
ers are separated into groups in C6te-d'Or or in Paris, the difference in 
the distance does not correspond with the difference in price, 

(i) Tariff pubUshed at the Prefecture of Police, xsth. January, 19x0. 

(a) In France the value of the crown inay vary from 0.93 fr. to 1.05 fr., according as it i$ 
calculated on the intrinsic or the current value 

(3) In the cose of large parties, it wodld only be 40 frs. per labourer. 
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>We must observe that the Polish Popular Emigration Society only 
asks 67 francs for bringing a labourer to Dijon when it is applied to directly ; 
therefore, in that case it would only charge 17 francs commission. 

Another agency of the same region is said to ask immediate payment 
of 80 francs, with only 20 francs commission. 

It is evident that the rates of commission and of transport asked by the 
agencies are not at all fixed and are^ot regularly applied, whatever tariffs 
they publish, and it is certain that the differences in these rates is not due 
to differences of distance. With the exception of the two French farmers' 
syndicates that have founded labour bureaux, the agencies have no other 
rule than that of charging the highest possible price for their .services. 

* 

¥ ♦ 

I'he Central Labour Bureau (of Lemlierg) receives no payment from the 
labourers, but it exacts from those hiring them in (ralicia a definite amount, 
as follows . I crown for the first two months of the year ; 3 for the 
third and fourth , 4 for the fifth and sixth , 5 for the seventh and eighth ; 
3 for the ninth and tenth ; and 2 for the eleventh and twelfth, (i) 

We understand the Pohsh Popular Emigration Society asks a fairly 
liigh commission from each labourer hired ; and the Polish Emigration 
Society (loes the same. (2) 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, as a result of the conventions 
or treaties it has been able to enter into with certain (Galician organizationsi 
exacts from its members “ an allowance not to exceed the sum of 75 francs 
per labourer, as repayment of recruiting expenses in Poland, and the cost 
of the journey as far as Basle or any point on the French frontier, and a 
varying 'amount for the transport of the labourer in third class from the 
frontier to the place where the party has to separate. (3) If the labourer 
has been hired in France, only repayment of travelling expenses is exacted." 

The French Farmers' Mutual Syndicate, which organized a labour 
office at the Paris Commercial Exchange in November, 1910, asks from its 
members, for each order for Polish labour, an average of 95 francs for ex- 

(i) For French employers, the Bureau had only <me rate ol 6 francs. (See above p 183) — 
The variations of the tariff iu use in Galicia correspond with the greater or less amount of 
available labour, at the various seasons of the year. 

(a) Information forwarded by the French Embassy at Vienna. 

(3) The Syndicate collects at its office (rue Eacut^e) the orders which are sent forward in 
<ietachii}ents of labourers. 
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penses of the journey and of recruiting ; if the S3mdicate has available 
labourers, the employer may obtain them at the maximum rate of 
20 francs (i). 

§ 6. Concentrmtion and Diatribuiian of the Polish habonrerB in Prance, 

Up to the present, it seems that; the labourers brought from Galicia 
are principally concentrated : 

1st. at Nancy, by the Central Agricultural Society of the Federation 
of the Agricultural Associations of the North East of France and the Polish 
Emigration Society ; 

2nd. at Paris, by the agency of the Polish Emigration Society ; 
the Marlot-Skolyszewski Agency (Polish Popular Emigration Society) ; 
the authorized Bureau, “ France the French Agricultural Eabour 
Syndicate and the French Farmers' Mutual Syndicate ; 

3rd. at Dijon, by the Marlot-Skolyszewski agency. 

From these three cities distribution is made to various regions ; 
either the farmers come themselves to take their labourers, or the agen- 
cies bring them to their place of residence. From spring 1908 to the end 
of 1910, distribution was made, — in very unequal proportion, to the 
following thirty-two, departments : Ain, Aisne, Allier, Ardennes, Aube, 
Belfort (territory of), Cher, C6te-d'0r, Creiise, Doubs, Eure, Eure-et-Eoir, 
Gers, Indre-et- Loire, Isere, Jura, Loiret, Marne, Marne (Haute-), Meur- 
the-et-Moselle, Mexise, Nievre, Oise, Ome, Sadne (Haute-), Seine, Seine-In- 
ferieure, Seine-et-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, Somme, Vosges, Yonne (2). 

Of course it is in the regions nearest the centres of concentration, 
such as the departments of Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Seine-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, Oise, C6te-d'Or and Haute-Marne, that these labourers 
are found in largest numbers. 

As the Polish labourers frequently change from place to place, it is 
nearly impossible to establish accurate statistics and to determine how many 
of them are hired for a year or for a season. The figures we can give have 
then only a merely approximate value. According to the informatton 
obtained, the number of Polish labourers who entered France between 1908 
and 1910, was about 10,000, 1,200 of them being women or young girls, 
and 250 families. Of this number at least 5,000 would be still occupied 
in France, the majority as labourers by the year. 

(x) We must <^bserve that for reasons mentioned below (see p, 190), the conditioas fixed 
by the Syndicates for their labour ofiices have scarcely up to the present a theoretical value, 
the Polish agencies not having been able to supply labourers iu sufficient nixmber for' theyr 
iqppliattbii to be in practice fretiuent. 

(a) Information fumlifiied by the Prefects. 
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§ 7, jResnJtfi of the Trial of Polish Immigration. 


What are the results given up to the present by the various experi- 
ments made in importing Polish labour into France ? It would be 
premature to say. Opinions that have been expressed on the subject are so 
conflicting that it is scarcely possible to do more than register them without 
being able to draw a definite conclusion. In certain regions the farmers 
express themselves satisfied with the immigrant labourers ; in a far greater 
number of others, they declare themselves dissatisfied. They say they are 
incapable, lazy and suspicious. According to the first, they are sober, accord- 
ing to the others, intemperate. There is one point on which all the farmers 
agree : this is the ease with which the Polish labourers break their contracts, 
generally without apparent motive. Amongst the reasons for this we must 
include home sickness, the disappointment felt by the labourers on arriving 
in P'rance, where they expected to find a better situation than that they 
receive ; the complete change in their habits, finally and above all, the 
secret interference of the agencies, which, for their own profit, take them 
away from one master to place them with another. 

It seems that these labourers are generall}' slow, passive, mild and sus- 
picious. They tend to live together and to avoid contact with the people 
of the country round them. Very religious, they are all Catholics, but of 
different rites, which causes rather bitter quarrels between them. Thus, 
the Galicians cannot live on good terras with the Ruthenians. Almost 
all seem to have only one object : to save enough money to go to South 
America. 

In spite of all, when they are treated kindly, the Polish labourers seem 
to manage to adapt themselves fairly well to their environment ; they learn 
French quickly (i) and are not slow to accustom themselves to the implements 
and methods of labour in use in France, which, yet, are appreciably different 
from those of their own country. The reception given them by the people 
of the various regions whither they immigrate is generally good, or at least 
indifferent. For the rest, the wages paid to them, are generally almost 
equivalent to those French labourers receive for the same work, so that 
these have not to fear serious competition from them (2). 

(i) ** To facilitate rdatioas between the French employers and the Polish labourers, the 
Polish Bmigration Society has published a little dictionary, arranged to be of use to both 
parties ** {PftU wUrprUe, etc . ; Cracow, 1909)- 

U) In this ootmecton we may mentioe the case of PdliA labourers employed as wood- 
cutters in Jura who, as arranged in their contracts, were paid at the rate of the labourers* 
.syndicate of the region in whidi they were employed. 
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This is a point specially insisted upon by the farmers who employ the 
immigrants, as well as by the societies obtaining them for^them. ** The 
Polish labourers*', writes the Polish Emigration Society, ** must' not go 
to Prance to compete unfairly with the French labourers, but only because 
there is a deficiency of labourers in the French villages. They|must not 
go there to work on cheap wages like coolies, but as workmen who can 
be of service to France" (i). Still, it must be noted that if, as regards 
wages, the condition of the Polish labourers is almost the same as that 
of the French labourers, it is not always the same in respect to board 
and lodging, as to which the Poles are far less exacting than the 
French (2). 

♦ 

* m 

If this immigration has not yet given all the results its promoters 
may have hoped from it, it seems not entirely the fault of the immigrant 
labourers. The French farmers would also be responsible to a rather 
considerable extent. They have not shown enough patience, perhaps, 
to labourers in a strange land, requiring a certain period of time in order 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of their existence. Several 
farmers have even considered that they might, with impunity, violate the 
clauses of the contract, more especially those concerning Sunday and holi- 
day rest. Others seem to have treated their labourers as if they were really 
animals, feeding them badly and, with no regard to hygiene, crowding 
them to sleep in small and ill furnished rooms. Finally, on some farms 
labourers seem to have been treated brutally by those placed over them. 

It will be understood, how, altogether, such proceedings prevented 
the best use of the immigrant labour, and how they favoured breaches of 
contract and became an impediment to renewals of contract. The labour- 
ers who renew their contract it seems, are, indeed, very few ; those who 
break it before the expiration of the term seem to be about 25 p^ 100. 

The fanners, therefore, should exercise patience towards their labourers 
and allow them a few months so as to be able to utilise them to their best 
interest. In the Lorraine region, where these labourers are numerous 
and came from the beginning of the immigration, the masters " have learned 
the peculiarties of their character " and profess themselves satisfied {3). 
There is no reason why the same thing should not occur in other agricul- 
tural regions. 


(i) SocHti pohnaise d^imi^roHon {op, pit.) 

(«) This it must be tcmerked, is a point spedaUy insisted on by sevend Agrbsuititral 
aorietles as well as certain agencies. 

(3) ^Declarations of Meorthe-et-Hosdle fanners. 
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§ 8. Proceedings of the Agenciee. 

Of all the French or Galician agencies, working in France or in Galicia, 
up to now not one has given satisfaction to the farmers. But it is especially 
the agencies organized in France by real recruiters that are the object of 
the bitterest complaints. Not only do these agencies, as we saw above (i), 
charge the highest possible sums for commissions and for travelling expenses, 
but they offer no security to the employers or to the employees. Besides, 
the masters accuse them of, systematically, with the design of increasing 
their profits, enticing away the labourers from the places they have found 
for them and thus the labourers naturally lose the sums stopped from their 
salaries by virtue of their contract, which should have been reimbursed 
to them at the expiration of their engagements. A certain agency, it is 
said, found 10 labourers 100 situations in the course of a year. It must 
then have moved the same labourer ten times and unduly received payment, 
ten times in succession, of its commission expenses and the travelling 
expenses which had been paid to it on the first engagement of the labourer . 
From this we may judge of the profits realised to the detriment of the farmers 
and labourers, who also are charged a commission for being placed in condi- 
tions said to be more advantageous. The employees and interpreters 
of these agencies must be persons of doubtful character, who giye themselves 
up to the exploitation of their compatriots, who, in ignorance of the French 
laws, submit to their exactions I^abourers are mentioned whose annual 
wage was fixed at 400 francs and from whom the agencies or their 
employees have kept back 180 francs (2) ; and others who, in spite of the 
engagements made by the agencies hiring them, had to perform a large 
part of their journey on foot, the amount they should have received to enable 
them to reach the place of their destination in France never having been 
forwarded to them. 

Some agencies, in announcing their conditions for finding labour, 
stipulate, indeed, that they undertake “to replace within the first fortnight 
any labourer not giving satisfaction", (3) but, besides that this term is 
very short, they infallibly evade this obligation. It is the same with all the 
assurances contained in tiieir circulars as to the guarantees with which they 
surround themselves when recruiting labourers in Galicia. In fact, they 
accept any one without taking account of the professional aptitude of the 


(f) See page 183* 

(a) CoiumUiiicatioii from Ccmtitem Z^amoy^ca to the French Farmers* Society (Session of 
iSth. JuttCg 1910). 

(3) Circular of the “ France **. 
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individuals (4) . Thus, watch makers, shoemakers, medical students, 
attorneys' eJerks and lawyers, have been brought to France to cultivate 
beetroot. It is the same with regard to the guarantee of morals, and numbers 
of vagabonds are engaged as farm labourers. Even the identity of the immig. 
rants appears not always 40 be well established, some of them being in 
possession of no papers of official character. 

Neither the agencies nor their representatives ever sign the contracts 
they pass ; their interpreters only make known the sense of the clauses 
to the Polish labourers, who, for the most part are quite illiterate. When 
the labourer is once employed, whatever happens later, the agency 
occupies itself no further with him ; it only concerns itself so far as to place 
him as soon as possible under a new employer. 

These scandalous proceedings seem to be frequent among the French 
recruiting agencies, W’hich denounce each other and thus make known their 
methods. 

Again, some farmers, in order to obtain labour as cheaply as possible 
and not to have to pay the sums asked by the agencies, seem not to hesit- 
ate to oflFer higher wages in order to entice away, either directly, or through 
the medium of employees of the agencies, the Polish labourers in the employ 
of their fellow farmers. This labourer hunt " which is especially prac- 
tised at certain seasons of the year, can only encourage the proceedings 
of the agencies and their staff. Thus, the profits they realise are really 
enormous and they form the real plague spot in this immigration. 

§ 9 . How to pvt this Jmmiifrvtioa on a hotter Hvsia, 

If a remedy be not found, the exploitation of the French farmers 
and Polish labourers by the agencies can only go on extending itself. The 
enonnous profits that can be realised by the placing of these labourers 
in certain regions have not been slow in multipl3dng there the number of 
recruiters. This number will go on increasing, it is not to be doubted, and 
the end pursued by these ** industrials being of necessity the same as 

( 2 ) It must be sai<) tliat, acxxirdine to certain dedaratioiis made by persons occupying 
tbemsdves with this immigration, it would not be pondble in Galicia to recruit labourers 
with the specidcatiotts desired by the French farmers. The differences in the methods of 
labour in use in the two countries would be too great to aUow of this specification bdng made 
with advantage. The agencies can but confine themselves to the assurance that they only 
recruit labourers for farm woih, without specifying whether they are gardeners, field lab- 
ourers, herdsmen shepherds, carters, etc. Besides, the gangs not being made up in Fdland as 
in Trmtiet one cannot be surprised if a Prendi farmer who has asked tor five men rooeives 
two adults and three young persons, of whom sometimes one is a woman. It initit be aacribed 
to the custom of the country, ^ 
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that attained by their predecessors, their proceedings also will be identical, 
that is to say, deplorable in the interests of agriculture. 

To remedy such a condition of things, the farmers should be enabled 
to dispense entirely with the assistance of the private agencies whether 
French or Galician. It is with this intention that the French Agricultural 
Labour Syndicate and the French Farmers* and Agricultural Industrials* 
Mutual Syndicate (i) have been founded. These two syndicates and, more 
particularly, that of '' Agricultural I^abour ** — have placed themselves 
in relation with the lx>cal Government of Galicia with the object of attempt* 
ing to arrange, through the medium of its Central Labour Bureau, cntracts 
giving all the guarantees for execution that can be desired by either party, 
and to conclude agreements to ensure for these syndicates the recruiting 
of labourers suited to perform the work for which they are engaged. These 
pourparlers have not yet led to effective results. Yet the French Labour 
Syndicate was recently able to enter into an agreement with the Central 
Labour Bureau, which engaged to make a careful selection of the labourers 
it will provide (2). But up to now, we may say, the situation is the same 
as before and as a whole, the conditions under which the immigration 
takes place have not yet been modified. Besides, it appears clearly that^ 
in order to arrive at serious and lasting results, it is altogether necessary 
to hav'e in France only one organisation — syndicate or association — which, 
in agreement with the Central Labour Bureau of the local Government of 
Galicia, should have the monopoly of placing the labourers that Office may 
procure and distributing them. Such an organization would give the farm- 
ers every guarantee and would soon reduce, if not suppress, the intervention 
of interloping agencies and recruiters. This is what certain members of 
the Polish colony in Paris have attempted to realise in the foundation of 
the Pokmia society to repace, in France, -he Polish Emigration Society (3). 

The object the organisation committee of this society proposes to 
itself is : 


( t) See p. irs- 

(s) At the date this agreement was made, the season was already too far advanced for the 
selection to be made with advantage ; the Centra! Bureau has therefore sent no labourers. Up 
to the present the Agricultural lAbour Syndicate has found employment, chiefly out of phit. 
anthropy, for Polish labourers without resource who had been referred to it by the Austro^ 
Hungarian Consulate or the Prefecinre of Police. It must be borne in mind that the Syn. 
dicate had also entered into an agreement with the Polish Popular Emigration Society (Skolys* 
•ewski Agency) [see page xyi]. This agreement whidi eicpired on 15th. January, 19x2, produced 
no good results : the dausea were not all observed hy the agency, especially that relating to 
the Obligation of replacing labourers who break their engagements without sufficient rraaon. 
Besides this agency scarcdy sent a hundred labourers to the Syndicate. 

See p. X7X note x. 
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xst. to monopolise the representation and organisation of Polish 
labour in France ; 

2nd. to establish a permanent supervision over the Polish labourers 
and to protect them effectively, for legal, medical, social and moral purposes; 

3rd. progressively to suppress the nefarious work of the agencies 
occupied in the exploitation of Polish labour ; 

4th. to give the French employers the maximum guarantee as 
to the selection of labourers, organizing a serious recruiting and an effective 
selection, with the help of the only legal organizations of the country; 

5th. by its intervention and through its knowledge of the Polish 
labourer and his psychology, to smoothe away any difficulties which may 
arise between master and labourer ; 

6th. to limit the immigration of Polish labourers to the real require- 
ments of French agriculture or industry, thus avoiding the introduction 
of unfair competition with the French workmen ; 

7th. to establish the basis of Polish colonisation in France and the 
P'rench colonies, chiefly in Algiers, Tunis and Morocco ; 

8th, to centralize all the statistical and economic data concerning 
Polish labour ; 

9th. to constitute a special fund for assistance and for the return 
of labourers to their homes ; 

loth. Lastly, fhe niles of the Polonia provide that all profits it may 
realize shall be utilised for philanthropic and social work (75 % for work 
in P'rance and 25 % for W'ork in Poj''nd) (1). 

If such a programme can be carried out in agreement with tlie Central 
Labour office of Oalicia, the problem of finding a healthier basis for 
theimmigration would be partly solved. No doubt tlie organization which 
undertakes this task w'Ul meet with support from the authorities both in 
France and Austria-Hungary, as it is to the interest of both Govern- 
ments that this immigration n)ay take place under the most favourable 
conditions possible (2) 

(1) The Committee of organisation of the I^olomu ScK'ictj' lias also drafted a new con- 
tract, according to which the wages are to vary with the regions and are fixed according to two 
tariffs : tariff (a) for the North, North-East, East an<l Par*s regkms ; lar»lT (ft), soniewhai 
lower, for the other r«^kms of Prance, The amount of these wages would be a little lower 
than that previously established by the I*oiish Emigration Society and the Central Bnrecmol 
the Kingdom of Oalicia (Circular ot the ** Polonia '*}. 

(2) “ The Central I^abour Bureau is very desirous of entering into relations with French 
associations or jp-oupe^ which it is advised can give serious guarantees (Note of the French 
Embassy at Vienna) For its part, the Austro-Hungarian Government has charged Barasr 
Hemiet, delegate of the Austrian Agricultural Department, to oceupy himsdf with the 
immigration of Galician labourers into France. 

As far as can be ascertained, it appears necessary that the organisation which, lu Prancei, 
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♦ 

He 

From now forward it is for the authorities of the countries to exercise 
a vigilant supervision over the operations of tlie various labour agencies, 
and vigorously to repress all breaches of the laws, decrees and regulations 
which they may commit and to take the necessary measures for the rig- 
orous prosecution of clandestine recruiters (i). On its side, the Municipal 
aut](pj|»ity should no longer authorize, in regions where this immigration 
takes place, the formation of paid agricultural labour bureaux. 


§ 10. Concittsion. 


As it is only too evident, for manifold reasons, that agricultural labour 
in France is becoming more and more scarce, the farmers find themselves 
compelled, in order to supply the absence of it, to have recourse to foreign 
labour. The Polish immigration from Galicia is only answering a need 
already long felt, but one that the insufficient supply of Belgian and Italian 


assumes the duty of taking steps toi placing the immigratioti on a better basis, must be a 
French Orgamzatton ; it would seem difficult, in fact, for the Polish Scxneties anti agencies 
concerned with this immigration to come to fm understanding even on this point, for tliey are 
mutually jealous and criticise each other with a certain asperity. (See in this connection 
an article of 15th, july, 1911, in Polski Przeglod Etntgracyjny (Emigration Review) of 
which M. Okolowicz, Manager of the Polish Enugration Society at Cracow is Chief Editor). 

(1) In France these are infringements of articles 81, 87, 88, 90, 91 and are punishable 
in accordance with article 102 of the Code of Labour and Social Thrift. — We have seen, 
besides (p. 18 1) that almost all the contracts drawn up by the agencies contain clauses 
contrary to the provisions of article 51 of the same cotie. 

As an example of the methods employed by certain recruiters, we may quote one of 
those unauthorized who in a circular addressed to the farmers at the and of 19x0, said: 
** with the assistance of our own, and the Swiss, Belgian, Russian and Austrian Govern- 
ments, I am in a position to supply yon with labourers of both sexes, ’* and added : „ I 
do not wish to act as certain interloping unauthorised agencies, that supply anybody 
indiscriminately 

We give here, — as a document, — the text of the Order of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Galicia relating to the recruiting of Galician labourers for other countries. 

I ^7 “ Art 1. Whoever in Galicia, desires to recruit for foreign countries directly, workmen, 
lassistant workers for manufactories, farm labourers or miners, workmen for building or 
for digging, etc.) without addressing himself to an authorized local pnblic medium or lab- 
our bureau, must prove that he is seeking the workmen for his own service or that of 
his employer. , 


13 
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labourers has contributed to aggravate (i). It is then fully justified and 
can in no way injure the native agricultural labourers. Besides, the Gali< 
dan labourers, belonging by origin to a nation traditionally in sympathy 
with France, may be welcomed more cordially than any others. It seems 
then that all efforts attempted for methodically organizing, utilising 
and developing this immigration to the advantage of the common interests 
of French farmers and Galidan labourers ought to be encouraged by the 
Governments of the two nations the general interests of which they serve 
at the same time. 


In the term “ foreign countries ” as above used, the territories of the Holy Hungarian 
Crown are not included. 

The right of labourers to conclude contracts for work abroad is not atfected by tliis 
Order. 

Art. 2. The proof requiretl in the ist. paragraph of the isl article must be given in a 
certilicate delivered or confirmed by the administrative authorities or the competent police 
authority of the foreign count^J^ 

This certificate must indicate the name and domicile of the employer, the place and 
nature of the business as well as the number of employees to be recruitt‘d. If the recruiting is 
not made by the employer in person, the certificate must also give the name of the emissary, 
mention the nature of the contract by which he is bound to tlie employer and contain the 
dedaration that he is authorized to conclude the contract for labour. 

The certificate must bear a duly l(^alised signature: if a legalisation treaty has been 
concluded with the foreign state, the legalisation must be in conformity with the stipulations 
of the treaty. A former workman recently engaged for the new season may be authorized 
to recruit. 

Art. 3. Before the recruiting can be commenceci, the certificate must be examined and en- 
dorsed by the district administrative and police authorities of the place in which the recruiting 
is to take place. Endorsement must be refused when the circumstances authorize the conclu- 
sion that the recruiting is only an irregular (unauthorized) labour recruiting enterprise. 

Art. 4. The recruiter must constantly carry his certificate and produce it at the request 
of the agents of the administrative and police authorities. 

Art. 5 Infringements of this order are, in virtue of the Ministerial Order of 30th. Septem- 
ber, X857, BuUetin of Laws^ No. 198, punishable by a fine not exceeding zoo crowns or im- 
prisonment of from one to fourteen days. 

Art. 6. This order shall come into force two weeks after its publication.** 

(x) The Bd^an labourers are said to be decreasing in numbers more and more. (Inform- 
ation supplied by the Abb^ Seyssens, Secretary of the ** Committee for the Protection of 
Belgian Workmen Employed in Prance”) 
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ITALY. 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Some Demographic and Economic Information on Italy 
in the Last Fifty Years. 


Sources ; 

Discorso pronunziato da S. E. I’on Francesco Nitti, ministro di agricoltura, industria e com- 
mercio, in occasione dell’inaugurazione dell’ Esposizione interaazionale dell’industria e 
del lavoro in Torino il giomo 29 aprile 1911, coi dati demografici ed economid anneasi 
{Speech deltvered by His Excellency, the Honorable Francesco Nittt, Minister of Agri- 
cuUnre, Industry and Commerce, at the Opening of the International Exhibition of In^ 
dustry and labour at Turin, 29th. April, 1911, with Demographic and Economic Data),. 
Published by the Agricultmal Department. Rome, National Printing Press. G. Berfero 
and Co. 1911. 


At the Opening of the Inteniational Exhibition of Industry and Eabour 
at Yurin, on the 29th. April, 1911, the Hon. Francesco Nitti, Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, succinctly summarised the progress 
of the national economy during the last fifty years. We think our readers 
will be pleased to find here reproduced a few of the data supplied by him 
and recently published by the Department. Eet us begin with those 
of demographic character. 


§ I. Population, ^migration and Professions* 

In 1862 the population of Italy was 25,016,801. At the beginning 
of 1910 we see from the estimate of the General Management of Statistics 
that it had reached 34,565,806. The data from 1862 to the end of last 
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year show that the population has increased by 36% or about two million 
every ten years, as appears from the following figures : 


1862 Estimate of Population 

25,016,801 

1872 

,, 

26,801,154 

1882 „ 

,, 

28,459,628 

1901 

,, 

32,475.253 

1909 


34.417,831 

i9io(ist. Jan.) 


34,565,806 


At the same time the number of the groups of inhabitants of average 
importance has considerably increased In fact the communes with 
between 20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, which were 67 iiii 1861, increased 
to 81 in 1871, to 96 in 1881, to 113 in 1901, etc 

This increase was not altogether due to births, for the decreased 
deathrate has also to be taken into account, as it fell from 30 8 pet thousand 
inhabitants in 1872 to 21.5 per thousand in 1909 

But, the national production, above all in the first forty 3"ears, was 
not in relation to the increase of population, so that a constantly larger 
number of persons was forced to emigrate. 

In the emigration movement between 1876 and 1910 four periods 
may be distinguished In the period between 1876 and 1885 the total 
emigration varied between a minimum of 90.000 and a maximum of 160,000 
The emigration to European countries or to those of the Mediterranean 
Basin remained stationary, whilst that across the Ocean rapidly increased. 
In the second period, from 1886 to 1894, we observe, on the contrary, that 
emigration to European countries and to those of the Mediterranean Basin 
predominate. Altogether the emigration fluctuated about an average of 
250,000. In the third period, up to 1900, the preponderance of trans- 
oceanic emigration definitely appears, and the total emigration attains 
the figure of 352,000 persons. In the last period emigration assumed 
extraordinary proportions. In 1906, 787,977 persons went abroad. This 
increase is largely due to transoceanic emigration which doubled itself 
between 1905 and 1910. But the emigration movement to other Eu- 
ropean countries and across the Mediterranean is generally more regular. 

With respect to the distribution of the population among the various 
professions, the most reliable data are those provided by the census returns 
of 1881 and 1901. Examining them attentively, we see that in the space 
of twenty years, that is during the interval elapsing between these two 
dates, there has been an increase in the number of persons employed in 
agricultural, mining and chemical industries, wood, paper, leather, dothing 
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manufacture, sale of goods and produce, credit and insurance business, etc. 
There was, on the other hand, a decrease in the number of persons engaged 
in building, in textile industries, domestic service, religious work, as well 
as of those assisted by public or private charity and those living on their 
incomes. 


§ 2. Agrioultttr&l Production. 

In 1863, according to the Statistical Yearbook (i) the total area of 
Italy was 29,551,773 hectares distributed as follows among the various 
classes of cultivation * 


Hectares 

Cultivable lands, with or without vineyards 11,541,422 

Natural and artificial meadows 1,208,381 

Rice fields 144,907 

Olive yards 583,268 

Chestnut groves 595,832 

Woods 4,434,569 

Pasture lands 5»559.5^8 

Pools, valleys, and marshes 1,170,882 

Uncultivated land 2,885,345 


To-day (2), according to the agricultural cadastre recently instituted 
at the Agricultural Department, the area devoted to agricultural and for- 
estry production is distributed as follows : 

Hectares 


Uand for seed plants, properly so-called 7,046,000 

lyand for seed plants including trees 6,639,000 

Special cultivation of wood 1,508,000 

Forests, including chestnut woods 4,564,000 

Permanent meadows and pasture lands 

Uncultivated productive land 1,035,000 


Total 26,372,000 


<i) Annuario statistico itaUano, edited by Cesare Corkbnti and Pietro Maestri, 
2nd Year, 1864, Turin, literary Press. 1864- 

(2) For the present conditions of Italian Agriculture, see: the Monograph by Prof. 
GflZMO Valenti; L* Italia agricola dal 1861 ai 1911, published under the auspices of the 
Jtpyal Academy del Eincei, Rome, Press ot the Academy del I^ncei, 1911* 
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Altogether 263,716.07 sq. kms. 

Area occupied by buildings, watercourses, roads, 
railways and tramways, and naturally barren 

land 22,966.15 sq. kms. 

Total area of the kingdom 286,682.22 ,, 

Although the data given in the two foregoing classifications of cultiv- 
ation scarcely admit of comparison with each other, it is, however, interest- 
ing to note that the unctiltivated land only appears now as a million of 
hectares, instead of three millions as before. We see also that the area 
of the meadows has increased from 1,208,381 hectares to about 5 % million 
hectares. 

In addition to this and yet other progress, the amount of production, 
which appeared as 2,885,000,000 francs in 1863, amounted, according to 
a calculation made by the Statistical Office of the Agricultural Department, 
in 1911, to about 7 milliards of francs. 

So much said, let us now give some details as to certain agricul- 
tural produce. 

(a) Wheat. — The wheat production of Italy increased 6 % from 
1870 to 1910. This increase is partly due to the extension of the cultivation 
of wheat in new zones, and partly to the increased average 5deld per hect- 
are. In 1870, in fact, the area cultivated in wheat was 4,737,000 hectares 
and the average yield per hectare was 10.75 hectolitres. In 1911 accord- 
ing to calculations made by the Statistical Office of the Agricultural 
Department, the area cultivated in wheat amounted to 4,752,000 hectares, 
and the average yield per hectare had risen to 14.08 hectolitres. 

Yet the increased production was not sufficient for the requirements 
of the population which had increased in larger proportion. Thus, Italy 
has to resort largely to importation, and, in fact, in 1910, it imported from 
abroad 12,337,000 hectolitres of wheat. 

(b) Maize, — The area cultivated in maize, wliich was 1,717,000 ha. 
in 1870, was only 1,510,000 ha. in 1910. As the production had not 
increased in proportion to the increased consumption, recourse had to 
be had to importation and 400,227 tons of this produce were imported. 

(c) Rice. — Between 1870 and 1910 a great reduction is observable 
in the area cultivated in this cereal, and a quite remarkable increase in 
the average 3deld per hectare. In fact, the 232,000 ha. cultivated in rice in 
1870 have been gradually reduced to 145,000 ha. in 1911, whilst the annual 
yield per hectare has increased from 42.22 hi. to 53.11 hi. As the amount 
of rice produced exceeds the requirements of the consumers in the country, 
a large quantity is exported. In 1910 852,000 hi, were exported. 

((£) Hemp and Flax. — In 1863 the production of hemp in Italy 
was estimated at about 635,000 quintals. This production increased 
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from 1870 to 1874 to 965,000 quintals. Then, it seems there was a tendency 
to decrease. In 1910, the yield was 868,000 quintals, of which 530,340 
were exported. 

The flax production was calculated in 1863 at 135,000 quintals. During 
the next decade it was about 200,000 quintals per year and it remained 
at that figure until 1891. But in 1909-1910, the yield fell to no more than 

32.000 quintals. This corresponded with the decreased area used for this 
crop. From 50,000 hectares in the period 1870-1894 it was in fact reduced 
to 9,000 hectares in both 1909 and 1910. 

(e) Wine and Oil, — In the first attempt at an agricultural statist- 
ical return made there was no special division for the area cultivated in 
vines. It was at that time included in the category of cultivable lands, 
with or without vineyards, which, as we saw, in the whole of Italy, covered 
11,541,522 hectares. The wine production at that date was calculated 
at 24,002,657 hectolitres. At present, the area cultivated in vines is 

4.463.000 hectares In 1909 the yield of grapes was 96,112,000 quintals 
and in 1910 46,747,000. Mixed cultivation extends to 3,552,000 hectares 
with an average yield of 14 6 quintals per hectare in 1909 and 7.1 quintals 
in 1910. Specialised cultivation covers 911,000 hectares with a yield of 
48.2 (juintals per hectare in 1909 and 23.6 in 1910. It is presumed that 
the production of wine in 1910 was about 48 million hectolitres. 

In 1864, 583,268 hectares were cultivated in olives in Italy, the total 
3deld of oil from which was 1,775,226 hectolitres. According to the new 
agricultural cadastre, of which we spoke above, specialised olive cultiv- 
ation extends to-day over 581,000 hectares, the normal yield of which 
is 10,126,000 quintals. Mixed cultivation extends over 1,751,000 hectares 
and produces normally 10,438,000 quintals. However, in 1909, the yield 
was no more then 7,963,000 quintals. In 1910 the yield was 4,821,000 
quintals for specialised cultivation, and 4,545,000 quintals for mixed 
cultivation, yielding 1,384,580 hectolitres as compared with 2,559,200 
hectolitres in 1909. The }deld for these two last years is far below the 
average for various reasons, amongst which must be mentioned diseases 
and above all the mosca olearia. 


§ 3. Mineral Produce. 

In 1910 the Royal Mining Corps calculated the mineral yield of Italy 
at more than 80 million francs. The minerals produced in quantities of 
a million or more francs are : iron ore, 7.6 millions ; copper ore, i millHon ; 
zinc, 14.8 millions ; mercury, 3.7 millions ; iron pyrites, 2.3 millions ; coal, 
4.9 millions ; sulphur, 32.4 millions ; raw petroleum, 1.4 million ; asphaltic 
and bituminous rocks, 2.3 millions. 
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The quantities of sulphur, iron, lead and zinc and the value represented 
by them have considerably increased from i860 to 1910. 


§ 4 . — ManutaotnreB^ 


During the period with wliich we are dealing the progress of manufac- 
tures is worthy of comparison with that of agriculture. Some manufactures 
of recent growth, rapidly attained considerable development and by the 
side of these new ones also have been created. This progress is due to 
various causes. One of the most characteristic is the importation of coal, 
still to-day so necessary for manufactures. The import in 1910 was tw’^enty 
times what it was in 1862. Another important cause is to be found in the 
motor forces employed in Italy. Here also we find an extraordinary 
multiplication of forces, for the most part applied to manufacture. To 
give an idea, we reproduce a small table showing the motor force of all 
kinds, employed on the ist. January, 1899 and ist January, 1904, accord- 
ing to the various uses to which it was applied 


Horse power In round 
Numbers 

T 7 ae to vhkdi the loiee was applied awi 



ist Januaiy, 

1899 

X8t January, 
X904 

Agricultural Industry 

95,000 

165,000 

Manufacturing. 

335,000 

980,000 

Transport : 

Land Transport and Lake Navigation . 

300,000 

1,495,000 

Sea Transport, Maritime Industry and 
Trade 

250,000 

345,000 

War (Mice and Admiralty Workshops . . 

20,000 

15,000 

Total 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 


Amongst the motor forces employed we must specially mention elec- 
trical energy, in recent years placed at the service of industry. Although 
coming after the other nations, Italy has made great progress in this direc- 
tion, since she has begun to utilise her abundant hydraulic force. In fact, 
in 1908 there were only 2,286 electric installations, with altogether a power 
of 86,570 kilowatts ; at the end of 1910 there were about 7,000 producing 
altogether more than 600,000 kilowatts, or 800,000 horse power, a number 
which shows an inctease of almost 8 to i. 

As to the employment of electrical energy we must observe that in 
1895 102,469,000 kilowatt hours were consumed, whilst in 1900 this figure 
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increased to 267,713,000, to reach 738.286,000 in 1905 and 1,312,688,000 
in iQio. 

In addition, at the end of 1900 there were 66 national societies limited 
by shares, for production, transport and distribution of electrical energy 
with a total capital of 94 millions. At the end of 1910 there were 206 with 
a capital of 422 millions. 

So much said in general, we shall now give some particulars as to 
some of these industries. 

(a) Chemical Products. The chemical products of special importance 
for us are the superphosphates and other manures, the increasing pro- 
duction of which is a sure indication of the progress of agriculture. They 
have increased, in fact, from 720,950 quintals produced in 1893 to 2,286,900 
produced in i8q8, 5,123,484 in 1905, 9,366,259 in 1909 and 10,502,245 
in 1910. 

(h) Silk Industry. This is one of the most ancient of Italian industries, 
and, in spite of all the vicissitudes through which it has had to pass, it has 
yet managed to progress The cocoon production has increased fom 40 
to 60 million kilogrammes. Spinning, milling and weaving have also 
developed to the degree that to-day in Italy 75 million kilogrammes of 
cocoons are treated every year, the average yearly value being about 250 
million francs. We must naturally also take into account the data for the 
import of cocoons. The figures were 3,831 quintals in 1871, 11,945 in 
1881, 34,542 in 1901 and 43,836 in 1910. The export is far infreior to 
the import. 

(c) Tanning Industry. This is a very ancient industry in Italy, where 
it has good traditions and finds conditions favourable to its development. 
But the home production of skins is insufficient to support it. So it is con- 
strained to import large quantities from abroad For the years between 
1876 and 1903 we have the following data : 

187b 1903 


Number of Tanneries 1,316 1,171 

Hoise power 

Steam factories 259 2,716 

Hydraulic 642 1,905 

Gas, Petroleum, etc. factories — 120 

Electric factories — 96 

Workmen 10,734 14,137 


The most important tanning centres are : Turin, Genoa and Milan 
which also do the largest export. 
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(d) Glass Industry. As is well known, the most ancient centre of 
tills industry was Venice, whence it spread to various countries of Europe, 
especially to France and Bohemia. There are to-day in Italy 8o glass 
works employing 10,911 workmen. The majprity are in Tuscany (18), 
Venetia (15), Campania (15) and Eombardy (10). The 80 factories have 
208 motors. We must remark that this industry is generally carried on 
by small societies, but we must not forget that there are also important 
limited liability societies, such as the Cristallerie e Vetrerie riunite of Milan 
with 6 millions capital and the Societd Veneziana with 4^ millions. 

(e) Ceramic Industry. This is another artistic industry, which passed 
from Italy into various countries of Europe. According to the Statistical 
Yearbook for 1878, this industry produced 10,000 francs and employed 
7,000 workmen. From a recent enquiry it appears, there are now 259 
factories of majolica, terra cotta and porcelain, using 240 horse power and 
employing 5,398 workmen!' The largest number are found in the Marche, 
that region alone having 75, With regard to the trade in pf)rcelain, 
we must say that in 1910 the import was 37,750 quintals and the 
export 4,116 quintals. 


§ 5. Savings. 

To determine the amount of savings which provides, as we know, 
one of the most significant indications of the economic progress of a nation, 
becomes cx)nstantly more difficult, owing to the multiplicity of forms eco- 
nomy assumes. However, the most common is, doubtless, that which is con- 
centrated in the Savings Banks. A statistical return made by the Agricul- 
tural Department in 1863 gave their number as 154. The number of savings 
bank books was 284,003 representing 188,629,594 francs. 

In 1870 the ordinary savings banks had already 348 millions. 

According to another return of 1909 the number of banks was only 
185, but the deposits appeared as 2,323,600,000 francs. 

In 1875 the postal savings banks were formed. They also developed 
rapidly. 

The total amount of deposits in the ordinary and postal savings banks, 
and in the ordinary credit and co-operative societies was 465,359,328 frs. 
in 1872 and rose in 1880 to 910,155,858 frs., in 1890 to 1,792,370,747 frs., 
in 1902 to 2,819,157,798 frs,, to reach 4,702,065,326 frs. on the 3r$t. 
December, 1908. 

We must not pass over without mention, other intitutes, besides the 
above, for example, certain agricultural credit societies, pawn institutes, and 
rural loan banks, which also receive savings deposits, but we have no really 
complete information regarding them. Eet it suffice to say that the savings 
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deposits on the 30th. November, 1910 in the agricultural credit institutes 
constituted as societies limited by shares amounted to 8,028,897 frs. Those 
in the pawn institutes on the 31st. December, 1908, appeared as 9,850,742 frs. 
Finally, in the rural loan banks, the fiduciary deposits, on the 30th. 
June, 1910 amounted to 50,087,705 frs., but we do not know how much 
of this represented savings deposits. 

Even while we omit fmther data, for want of space, what we have given 
is enough to show that on this side the economic development of Italy 
has been really remarkable. 


§ 6. Means of Communication and Post and Telegraph Services, 

It is also interesting to consider the progress made in the means of 
communication, which play so important a part in the economic develop- 
ment of a country. To begin with the State, Provincial and Communal 
roads, we must mention that in i860 there was a network of 48,028 kilo- 
metres, which increased to 138,096 kilometres in 1904, which represents 
about half a kilometer per square kilometre and more than 4 kilometres 
per 7,000 inhabitants. 

With regard to railways, we must first of all state that in t86i there 
were 2,189 kilometres of railways working. They produced about 70 
millions. In 1865 the system included to 4,376 kilometres. Since then 
there has been a continual increase to 10,526 kins, in 1885, 15,479 in 1895, 
15,884 in 1900, 16,502 in 1905 and 18,413 in 1910. 

Finally we have yet another sign of the commercial activity of Italy 
in its post and telegraph services. In 1862 they caused the State a loss 
of TO millions. Since then they have lieen less and less of a burden. In 
1907 they gave a profit of 3 millions. This has increased, little by little, 
to about 6 millions in 1910, including the profits from the telephones. 

The postal, telegraph and telephone revenue in 1861 was, in round 
numbers, somewhat more than 15 millions. P'or the financial year igog- 
1910 it was 140,256,974 francs and the expenditure has increased from 
17 millions to 134,494,000 frs. 
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,§ I. IP'armers and Agricultural I,abonrera, 


The Swedish agricultural population, as modified in the course of cent- 
uries may be classified as follows : 

(A) The peasants, including the minute fraction of the nobility 
occupied in agriculture, form really the farmer class ; 

(B) The “ base tenants ” (jordtorpare), that is to say tenant farmers 
whose rent consists in a fixed number of days' labour for the proprietor ; 

(C) The “ backstugusittare ” (cottagers), that is to say, occupiers of 
the smallest lots of land, who, in general , are not bound to a fixed number 
of days’ labour for the proprietor ; 

(D) The “ inhysesh]on,” that is to say, persons of the peasant and 
“ base tenant" classes, who work for the proprietor without contract. 

(E) The labourers " at mixed wages " (staiare) and the " base tenants 
on wages " (stattorpare) , that is to say, generally, married servants, not 
boarded by the master, but who, like the other servants, work for him 
in return for lodging and a yearly wage in kind (stat) or in money or in 
kind and money. 

(P^) The men and maid servants (drangar and ptgor) or ummarried 
servants on contract living with tlie master and boarded by him, 

(G) The free day labourers [Ibsa daglonare), or agricultural labourers 
not included in classes (C) and (D) and who do not serve the same master 
exclusively. 


The Swedish professional census and the statistics of population furn- 
ish information on the composition of the agricultural population, for 
short periods. 

In Table 1 below, the classes of men and maid servants, labourers 
on mixed wages and " base tenants *' on wages have been classed with that 
of the day labourers, under the generic title of Servants. 
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Table I. — Composition of the Agricultural Population in Sweden 
in the periods 1775-1800 and 1870-1900. 


Years 

U) 

Peasants 

(B) 

Base 

Tenants 

(C) (O) 

« Back- 
j.tugurit- 
tare „ 
and 

** inhys- 
eshjon „ 

(F) (P) iCr) 

Servants 

(«) 

Total 

Agricultural 

Population 

4 

as % 
of H 

B 

Of H 

C.D 

as% 

of H 

E.P.G 

as % 

of H 

1775 • • • * 

1,052,725 

182,302 

98.948 

266,577 

1,601,552 

(>5-7 

II.4 

6.2 

16.7 

1780 . . 

1. 079,644 

165.556 

106,000 

274,100 

1,625,300 

66.4 

10.2 

6.5 

16.9 

1785 . - 

1,051,025 

173.845 

129,923 

266,679 

1,615,472 

65.0 

18.8 

7-7 

16.5 

1790 .... 

1,067,538 

208,960 

160,657 

253,722 

1,691,877 

63.1 

12.4 

9.5 

15.0 

1793 - . . 

1,082,862 

238.569 

174.4 12 

I 

283,245 

1,779,088 

60.9 

13-4 

9.8 

15-9 

1800 . . 

1,102,120 

261,727 

! 197,116! 

277.184 

1,838.147 

60.0 

14.2 

10.7 

151 

Average in 
1775-1800 

i 

1,072,652 

205.327 

143,509 

207.418 

1,691,906 

63.4 

12.1 

8.5 

16.0 

1870 .... 

i. 395»543 

436,486 

482.261 

369,459 

; 2.683,749 

52.0 

162 

18.0 

13.8 

1880 . . . 

1,465.763 

432,555 

401,516 

360.996 

2,660,820 

55.1 

16.2 

15*1 

13.6 

1890 . . . 

1,479.520 

382,244 

336,523 

479.284 

2.677,580 

52.2 

14-3 

12.6 

179 

1900 .... 

1,482,415 

340,898 

283.533' 

! 466,000 

2,572,846 

57-6 

133 

11.0 

181 

Average in 
1870-1900 

1,455,810 

398,046! 

375.958 

418,9351 

2.648,749 

5,5.0 

15.0 

14.2 

15.8 

.z-.- , -.-r-z 


-i 

„ j 

1 . „ . ! 


- _-_-J 





• In the period 1775-1800, the peasants formed on an average 63.4 % 
of the agricultural population, the “ base tenants ” 12.1%, the “ back- 
stugusittare '' and inhyseshjon 8.5 % and the servants 16 %. From 
that date the classes of “ base tenants” and ” backstugusittare ” and 
inhyseshjon ” began to increase at the expense of the peasant class, and 
this movement continued well into the nineteenth century, to such a 
degree that during the period 1870-1900, the average number of peasants 
was no more than 55 % of the farming population, whilst the ** base ten- 
ants ” were 15 %, the ” backstugusittare ” and ” inhyseshjon,” 14.2 % 
and the servant class, almost stationary, 15.8 %. 

But about i860, there had begun a reaction clearly to be seen from a com- 
parison of the figures of the beginning and end of the latter period. Indeed, 
from 1870 to 1900, the class of peasants, that is to say the class of farmers 
properly so-called, rose from 52 % to 57 %, and the agricultural labouring 
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doss, taken altogether, showed a decrease, so pronounced in the case of the 
“ base tenants,*' the backstugusittare ” and the ** inhyseshjon," as to 
counterbalance the increase in the servant class, taking place at the same 
time. It must be borne in mind that the figures for the servant class in the 
period 1870-1900 not only include men and maid servants, but also day 
labourers and free labourers ; it is to this last group that the increase in 
the serv’^ant class must be assigned,for it cannot be believed that the fraction 
of the agricultural population composed of men and maid servants has 
largely increased during this period. 

The prinidpal cause of the variation in the Swedish agricultural pop- 
ulation in recent years has been the depopulation of the country districts, 
due to manufactures and emigration, depopulation first declaring itself 
about i860- This movement appears in the following tables II and III, 
which show, the one, the proportion of the population deriving its resources 
directly or indirectly from agriculture and its dependent industries and 
the other, the average net emigration per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Tabi^e II. Agricultural Population in Proportion to the Total Population. 


Years 

M) 

AfrricaUural 

aud 

Dependent 

Industries 

m 

Total 

Population 

A as % 
of B 

1870 . . . , 

. . . 2.995.844 

4.168,525 

71.87 

1880 , . . . 

. . . 3.078.274 

4,565,668 

67.42 

1890 . . . . 

. . . 2.914,984 

4,784.981 

bo.^2 

1900 . . . . 

• . • 2,756.704 

.5,136,441 

53(>7 

1908 . . . . 

. . . 2,667,000 

5 , 430.000 

49.12 


Taber III. Net Amount of Annual Emigration. 


Year 

Net 

Amount 

Per 

Thousand 

1871-1880 


2.77 

1881-1890 


703 

1891-1900 

i 6,70 

3.15 

1898-1907 

16,398 

3X5 


The rural class which, during the period 1751-1840, formed a nearly 
constant fraction of the Swedish population, or 80 % in round numbers. 
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is no longer to-day even the half of the total population. Manufactures, 
together with emigration on a large scale, have so appreciable an action 
that the agricultural class which formerly constantly increased, has re- 
mained stationary since i860. It has even decreased numerically since 
then, and this decrease has been in certain rural sub-classes. 

Whilst the number of farm labourers diminished, the demand for 
paid labour increased, causing a constant rise in farm labourers' wages. 
Statistics give an idea of this evolution (see Table IV), with data as to the 
wages of men and women servants, labourers on mixed wage " and day 
labourers. 


Table IV. Wages of the Various Classes of Agricultural Labourers. 


i 

Years | 

1 Annual Ordinary 

I Wage 

1 of Servants 

I I/>dged and 

[ Boarded by the 

1 Master 

j 

Annual Wage 
of Labourers 
on 

1 “ Mixed Wage 
Amount of Wages, 
partly in Kind * 
1 and partly 

1 in Money 

Daily Wage 

in Summer 

Daily Wage 

m Wintef 

Men 

Women 

1 Men Women 

1 Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


Crowns 

1 Crowns 

1 

Crowns ! Crowns 

1 

Crowns 

1 Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

1871-1875 

154 

61 

375 1 214 

1.82 

0.86 

1.20 

060 

1876-1880 

153 

64 

378 1 221 

1.62 

0.83 

1. 10 

0.58 

1881-1885 

153 

1 66 1 

1 1 

366 1 213 

1-55 

0.83 

1.04 

0.57 

1886-1890 

149 

69 

366 ; 209 

1.58 

0.91 

1.04 

0.61 

1891-1895 

173 

84 

404 1 225 

00 

1.02 

I. 2 I 

0.71 

1896-1900 

205 1 

1 *03 

456 i53 

2.05 j 

I.I5 

1.42 

0.81 

1902-1905 

233 

123 

507 i 286 

2.21 

1.30 

1*54 

0.93 

1908 

283 

164 

621 1 352 

2.62 

153 

1.88 

1. 12 

1909 

287 


1 626 ! 360 

I 1 

2.66 

j 1*57 

1.89 

I.I5 


This very long period of constant rise in wages still continues. It 
began in 1888, that is to say, twenty three years ago. The wages of men 
and maid servants, of labourers “ on mixed wages " and day labourers 
are now 1% times or twice what they were at the beginning of the period, 
and, little by little, this increase has also made itself felt among the other 
classes of farm labourers. 
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§ 2 . ** BAckstuguaittare ** mad ** labyaeakjon* ** 

It is with some reserve that the ** Backstugusittare ** and “ Inhysesh- 
jon are to be included among the farm labourers. They form the lowest 
rural class and the least valuable element, on account of the advanced 
age, laziness or low morality, which have characterized the members of the 
class as a whole in recent centuries. It must be also observed that very 
often the “ backstugusittare have begun as labourers. Smetines also, 
in the older industrial regions, they had been engaged in labour in connec- 
tion with the iron works (charcoal burners or wood cutters), much more than 
in agriculture properly so-called. 

The large increase of these two classes is not in the first place due to 
the desire of the farmers to get free labourers but rather to the pressure 
of the large increase of the population. 

In the course of centuries the cottagers and “inhyseshjon (temporar- 
ily lodged labourers), were recruited in part from among discharged sold- 
iers, old men, peasants, base tenants, old sailors, etc., for these unfort- 
unates the cottages rather served as asylums in addition to those of 
public charity. 

However, the principal membt*rs of the “ backstugusittare and “ in- 
hyseshjon ” classes were young persons, principally of the servant class. 
To men and women servants desirous of marrying the proprietor would give 
a small piece of land, where they might have a cottage and a potato field, 
or cabbage garden, either because the land was of little benefit to him, 
or, especially in more recent years, so as to have additional hands available 
in case of need. It was, we may say, a. spontaneous home settlement, 
due to the desire for homesteads,'' natural to the Swedish peasant 

But if the person in this way indeed obtained a roof and a vegetable 
garden, generally there was very poor provision made for the necessities 
of his existence, for the position thus acquired scarcely furnished the 
advantages on which he had reckoned. Whilst the men and women serv- 
ants and labourers on “ mixed wage, " that is to say servants engaged 
by contract, have their wages assured to them in good and bad years alike, 
whilst the base tenant," is supported partly by his farm, and partly by the 
interest the owner has in giving work in bad seasons to him rather than 
to day labourers, the cottagers, for their part, form a class living almost 
entirely upon their earnings, which are besides very uncertain. Attached 
to the soil, the cottagers were formerly subject to the many risks of api- 
culture, which, on account of the undevdoped condition of Swedish manu- 
factures lasting until 1850, was the resource of the needy. In prosperous 
seasons they mauaaged to live, but when bad seasons returned, when the 
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peasants were obliged to reduce their expenses and other sources of 
profit were likewise wanting, the position of the “ backstugusittare 
became extremely precarious. 

The cottagers took little part in the efforts made by the agricultural 
labourers to obtain social independence. 

From the first half of the nineteenth century or since the desire of form- 
ing a “ homestead ” has manifested itself ever5rwhere, the authorities and 
the committees have agreed in saying that early and imprudent marriages 
without any economic basis, have been the cause of these grants of minute 
meiairies ; that the aspiration after independence, urging men and maid 
servants to shake off the yoke of service has often led to disaster, as it 
was not accompanied by aptitude or knowledge, or the indispensable eco- 
nomic means ; that often the desire to establish themselves has been so 
imperious, that the “ backstugusittare ” have accepted uncertain and 
unfavourable conditions from the landlords 

We have here a striking example of the errors into which the pro- 
letariate may be led, when their sense of moral and economic responsibility 
is defective. It seems, besides, indisputable that the multiplication of 
cottages, especially between 1820 and 1840, contributed to the increase 
of poverty in Sweden. 

It has only in the older iron manufacturing districts, where it was 
possilde to obtain higher and more certain remuneration, that the cottag- 
ers had somewhat better fortune But it must be said that it was here 
less a case of agricultural settlement than of the formation of small home- 
steads by forest labourers and smiths. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, as Swedish manufac- 
turers advanced, the peasants were attracted by the higher wages to be 
obtained in towns and manufacturing centres. In addition to the pro- 
spect of gain, they were also urged by the instability of their rights over 
their holdings and by the discomfort of their poor dwellings. After reach- 
ing the maximum about i860, the “ backstugusittare '' and “ inhyseshjon 
classes, like the other rural classes, rapidly declined (see table I ; C and D) 
in numbers ; only leaving in the country the members least adapted for 
work. 

We find among them, especially now% old men, infirm or nearly 
incapable of working and consequently unable to answer the requirements 
of agriculture. Only in a small number of localities where labour is scarce 
are the cottagers ’* temporarily employed in field labour. 

To sum up, it may be Said that this reduction of the number of 
“ backstugusittare ” and “ inhyseshjon ” is not a social disadvantage. In 
certain cases, indeed, this element might have been useful when there was 
a deficiency of labour, but this eventual advantage was largely coun- 
terbalanced by all the drawbacks mentioned above. 
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§ 3. Base Tananta , 

I^ike all the other elements of the Swedish rural population, the class 
of “ base tenants ** increased up to i860, when it began to diminish. 
The statistics of population show the number of heads of families, which 
we classify in the following table : 

Table V. Heads of Families of the Base Tenant Class. 


Year 1769 36,166 

.. 1780 41.380 

.. 1790 52,530 

„ 1800 64,644 

„ 1820 76,637 

„ 1830 86,114 

M 1840 88,364 

„ 1850 96,810 

» i860 99^815 

„ 1870 . 95,388 

„ 1880 92,59^> 

,, 1890 81,888 

„ 1900 72,252 


In the period 1860-1890, the number of small metairies decreased by 
about a quarter throughout the whole extent of the country, and, according 
to a special statistical enquiry into the number of small metairies in the 
districts in which they are common, that is to say in all Sweden except 
Norrland and Dalcarlia, the same retrograde movement took place between 
1900 and 1910. 


Table VI. Number of Small Metairies in Sweden, not including Norr- 
land and Dalcarlia, between 1900 and 1910. 


Number 

ef MitMrtgs 

In X900 

Number 

of Mitmarui 

m 19x0 

Mitairus 

Abandoned 
in 19x0 

Suppressed 
^ce 1900 

Mttan'ks 

Sold since 

1900 

Abandoned suad 
Sold In Proportion to 
the Total Number d! 
AfOatries In xgoo 

66,703 

53,005 

2,015 

7,302 

1 

4.381 

■’iJ 
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It is to be regretted that there may be included in these data a rather 
large number of concessions for 49 or 50 years, the buildings of which, 
representing a greater value than that of the land itself, are the property 
of the occupant and which it is usual to call metairies, although the tenant 
does not work for the proprietor or the number of days due to him is very 
much reduced. 

The majority of the metaines in Sweden are in the hands of day lab- 
ourers paying rent in labour. With the obligation of furnishing the master 
with a certain number of working days, they have the enjoyment of a 
small property, with dwelling house and certain other advantages, such as 
free firewood, free use of the draught cattle, hay and pasturage, etc. This 
kind of mStairie is special, since the farm pays for itself in kind under the 
form of day labour. This quite special institution is for farm and forestry 
work a system from which the money factor is excluded, precisely where 
money is dear. The working days are one or more per week, according to 
the area of the metairie, and according to the special circumstances. 
13.6 % of these melairies have now an area of at most half a hectare ; 
24.4 % between % and 1]/^ hectare ; 23.3 % between and 3 hectares ; 

17.8 % between 3 and 5 hectares ; 10.7 % between 5 and 7^/^ hectares ; 
and 10.2 % over 7^/^ hectares. The majority are small metaines, with- 
out draught cattle, but the large metairies, falling especially within the two 
last groups, have not onl}' cows but also horses, and the tenants get their 
base service done by the farm servants. 

The class of '' base tenants '' originated in the eighteenth century. 
At that date the system of metairies extended rapidly in consequence of 
the increase of the population and of that aspiration after independence 
felt by the labouring classes as i\ whole during the period called, in Sweden: 
“ the era of liberty. ” Further, as the rural properties included vast 
uncultivated tracts as well as forests, it was easy to multiply the metairies. 
On the other hand, the proprietor, who, according to the ordinary system 
of service, is obliged to board and feed through the whole year people whom 
he only requires at certain moments, may, by means of the system of “ base 
tenants execute the work early and economically ; he has, besides, the 
advantage of always being able to count on the days of service in kind, 
without being at the mercy of the fluctuations in wages in money. It 
is also to be observed that the “ base tenants '* provide a perpetual supply 
of workers, superior to the cottagers from the physical and moral, as well 
as from the economic, point of view. The advantages offered by the system 
of ‘‘ base tenants/* over that of servants boarded and lodged, have been 
more and nore appreciated in proportion as the number of free labourers 
have diminished and their requirements increased. 

Under these circumstances, it is especially interesting to study the 
causes of the decrease in number of the class of base tenants**, which 
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occurred later. As far back as 1830-1840, whilst this class of labourers 
as a whole was still increasing, its decrease on the large farms began to 
be observable. This development of rural economy was only due to the 
base tenants '' abandoning their class for that of the labourers on mixed 
wage,'’ and preponderated more and more on the large farms. The first half 
of the nineteenth century coincides with the technical reorganization of 
Agriculture in Sweden ; characterized by the cultivation of natural 
meadows and the large extension of the I'ultivation of cereals. The 
need was generally felt for uniting together all the various fractions of 
one property. It often happened that the proprietors re-incorporated the 
metairies in their farms, so as to obtain a larger yield from the lands cultiv- 
ated in grain. Finally, the farmers felt the necessity of disposing more 
freely of labour than they could in the case of “ base tenants”. 

This principal carise of the decrease of metairies made itself felt again, 
especially in the districts given up to extensive culture of oats, in the 
course of the years that followed i860. Again, a large number of metairies 
have been suppressed on the division of properties. But to these various 
reasons others of a complex nature must also be added, due to the depopul- 
ation of the country for the benefit of manufactures and emigration. 
We then see that the economic factors which have recently led to the reduc- 
tion of the class of base tenants,” are just those that have generally led 
to the dislocation of agricultural populations. Special enquiries have con- 
firmed this fact. According to the data obtained, and contrary to what 
was formerly observed the disappearance of metairies in recent years 
must be attributed to the ” base tenants ” themselves who allowed them- 
selves to be seduced by the higher wages and additional resources offered 
ill certain countries. As the saving of money began to occupy the minds 
of the peasants, the ” base tenants ” began to develop a gradual aversion 
from their base service. 

The wages of the servants continually increasing, the larger ” base 
tenants ” felt more indisposed to pay men for performing their base serv- 
ice for the master. In consequence, the decrease was more appreciable 
among the large farmers than among the others. The attraction of the 
towns, of manufactures and of America, for the young generation of 
” base tenants ” led to similar results. 

The consequence was that the base service was often replaced by 
tenant farming at a rent in money. The farmer who saw wages increasing 
found it more advantageous for himself to change from payment in kind, 
by way of day labour, to farming for a rent in money, and the master was 
often obliged to give way to liis wishes. But the mUairie thus lost its char- 
acter and raison dPHre as a system of agricultural labour. The owner 
was confronted with ordinary tenant farming ; he considered that his 
expenditure for the house, fuel and fencing were poorly compensated 
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by tenant farming with rent in money, and in many cases he suppressed 
the metairie, and sold of demolished the house (see table VI, columns we- 
iairies, suppressed or sold). 

Perhaps the most general reason for the abandonment of the system 
in recent years was the incessant reduction, demanded by the “ base tenant'’ 
of the working days, which ended in making the metairies a burden for the 
proprietor. 

It is difficult to contend against tendencies commonly rooted in 
the minds of individuals. To attain an object it is better to work with and 
not against the general social and economic current. If it is desired to 
save from suppression and demolition the large metaines, still numerous 
enough, forming enclaves in the estates or situated on their outskirts and 
capable of existence as independent properties, attempt must be made 
to help the “ base tenants ” to purchase them in order to farm them them- 
selves. The State loans, for the formation of homesteads, have already to 
some extent favoured the realisation of this design , hut the movement for 
making the agricultural labourer a peasant farmer must be organized more 
systematically and on a larger scale. 

To the progr».ssive suppression of mHmnes certain pernicious circum- 
stances, independent of the inevitable social evolution have also contrib- 
uted, Such have been, on the proprietor’s side, the maintenance of cert- 
ain conditions, the severity of which was revealed by the increase of wages, 
the too slow conversion of dues in kind into dues in money, the absence 
of leases or their want of clearness, certain inopportune clauses with regard 
to the possession of the mStairie, the negligence of the proprietor with 
reference to it, and his indifference to the “ base tenant." 

On the part of the latter, his want of interest injuriously affecting 
agriculture, his insufficient knowledge and his negligence in the management 
of the Metairie, etc. In consideration of the importance of the r61e of 
the base tenants as labourers in agricultural forestry enterprise, during the 
present quasi-unemployment, it is absolutely necessary to contend against 
these evils and to employ appropriate measutes to modernise the insti- 
tution of the “ Mitairies.” 

Under good organization the system of ** base tenants " offers import- 
ant advantages and at a future date it may have a predominant position 
in agricultural and forestry economy. We see from the reports of the Mas- 
ters' Societies and those of the Rural Economy Societies that the farmers 
still attribute great importance to the mitairies. Curious examples are 
given of large proprietors who, after having for a certain period, excluded 
‘mitairies from their properties, have thought good, to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned, again to entrust the farming of their lands to 
" base tenants." Finally, for the sicientific exploitation of forests it is in- 
dispensable to have a supply of permanent labourers, habituated from 
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childhood to forestry work, on whom it is possible to rely. The in- 
spectors of forests, and the forestry and industrial companies unanim- 
ously praise the “ forest bom labourers/* 

In the crisis through which they have passed, the “ base tenants ** 
have, on their part, failed to recognise the advantages of the institution 
of metairies. When he establishes himself on his own account the peasant 
is obliged to run into debt, but if he takes a mHairie, a very small capital 
is enough for the purchase of cattle and material, which besides are often 
supplied by the farmers. Other advantages, such as free pasturage, hay 
and firewood, the free use of the draught cattle and some other rights, 
render the position of the “ base tenant " enviable in comparison with 
that of the peasant farmer. Besides, the base tenant," even in bad 
seasons, may generally obtain advantages from the landlord. Add to this, 
that with time it will be understood that farming a metairie greatly facil- 
itates the passage from the position of a free labourer to that of a peasant 
proprietor. 

What steps must then be taken to modernise the metairie insititut- 
ion ? The legally recognised right to compensation for improvements ; 
the formal obligation of the proprietor to supervise the management 
of the metairie ; a better understood system of personal credit for purchase 
of material and for farm expenses, etc, ; agricultural teaching, that may 
be styled a complementary course, enabling the " base tenant " to increase 
the knowledge acquired by him at the communal school. These are what 
should be provided by the State. On the proprietor’s part it would be de- 
sirable that the base service should be regulated according to the prices 
generally current ; that remuneration for supplementary days be established 
on the same basis ; that impracticable and obsolete clauses in farm leases 
be suppressed ; that the metayer's buildings be well kept up ; that the base 
service days be indicated in the leases, even when contracted before the 
new law " on farming; " that the leases be in writing ; that the landlords 
letting out their lands to farmers should not leave it to the farmers to make 
out the metayers' leases, but they should themselves enter them in the 
farmers’ contracts. 

To these measures for the “ modernisation " of the mStairies an import- 
ant one must still be added : the extended use of a relatively new method 
of payment called " metairie with wages in kind " (stattorpare). The sub- 
ject will be treated in the next section on “ base tenants on wages " and 
agricultural labourers " on mixed wages.'* 
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§ 4 . Base Tenants on Wage (Stattorpare) and Agricultural hahourer son Mixed 

Wages (Statare). 

At the end of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, the system of wages in kind came into use on the large Swedish farms. 
The servants, as long as they remained unmarried, were paid by the year. 
When they married they were generally offered the right of establishing 
themselves on a tneiairtc or in a cottage. But since the metairie and cot- 
tages " could not always suffice for the needs of the increasing population 
and in view of the early marriages, it became absolutely necessary to intro- 
duce a new system of wages into agriculture. The master could not feed 
the married servants under his roof. When a servant married he gave him 
lodging, ordinarily shared with the families of other labourers on mixed 
wages. 

This made no change in the nature of his service and his duties ; but 
the wage, which for the married servant represented money, board and lodg- 
ing, was paid in money and kind, that is to say, in corn, flour, potatoes, 
herrings, milk, wood, etc. 

Later, about 1830-1840, on account of the decrease in the number of 
metairies, the labourers on “ mixed wage ” began to be recruited from 
among the base tenants themselves. Already in giving the causes of the 
suppression of many mHairies, we have shown the reasons tht led the farmers 
to adopt the system of labour on “ mixed wage." 

In the course of recent years the increasingly intensive nature of agri- 
culture contributed to this movement. For several reasons, the system 
of " mixed wage " is better suited to the modern farm that grows plants 
for cattle food. As this kind of cultivation requires constant attention, 
labour must be always available, a condition incompatible with the 
position of the " base tenants," who, very often living on the outskirts 
of the estates, have, consequently, a long journey to make to reach the work. 

Besides, they only do a fixed number of days* work each year. It 
must also be considered that the number of horned cattle and the agricul- 
tural machine work require many more labourers than formerly. 

These are the reasons for the increase of labourers on “ mixed wage ** 
and " base tenants " on wages, according to the following somewhat 
incomplete figures from the Statistical Tables. 

Tabus VII. Labourers on " Mixed Wages ** and “ Base Tenants*^ 

on Wages, 

Year 1825 9»239 

„ 1835 12,^1 

„ 1845 15.609 

„ 1855 18,706 

„ 1900 33>35^ 
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In 1900, the class of labourers “ on mixed wage/ with their families 
amounted to 146,374 persons and according to statistics it has undergone 
no appreciable decrease in consequence of the present depopulation of the 
country districts. 

It must be admitted that the system of labour on “ mixed wage, in 
spite of its serious defects from the social point of view, the chief of which 
is making several families live in the same house, as in barracks, — de- 
fects more evident when we pass from consideration ol the “ base tena nts 
to the labourers “ on mixed wage ” — we must admit, that this system is 
destined to continue. But, like the system of “ base-tenancy,'' it calls 
for reform and here we touch the problem of the imminent evolution of 
agricultural labour. 

The problem is to arrange a mode of payment presenting the advant- 
ages both of base tenancy and labour “ at mixed wage, " and excluding 
their drawbacks. The solution w^ould be in a special system of labour 
which, indeed, has not yet had a great development, but which, how'- 
ever, has been tried in some districts, where it has been found useful in many 
ways, both for the landlord and the agricultural labourer, namely the system 
of “ base tenants " on wages (stattorpare). 

Originally by “ b^se tenants " on wages were understood the agri- 
cultural labourers whose wage, in addition to payment in kind, included 
lodging and a portion of land, generally a hectare or half hectare, right of 
pasturage in summer and hay in winter for one or two cows and sometimes 
a few sheep. To this was added a money payment, generally fixed and 
annual. The difference between the labourer on mixed wage," and the 
base tenant " on wages was then that the latter had a little land and 
food for his cows — this last in lieu of milk — and consequently farmed 
on his own account a little piece of land, in addition to his agricultural labour 

With time, tliis method of payment has undergone modifications. 
In most cases, the fixed annual payment has been replaced by daily pay, 
sometimes even, though seldom, by payment by the hour. In certain 
places, wages in kind, have been replaced, either partly or altogether, 
by a higher daily payment. 

The “ base tenant " on wages then holds a middle place between the 
“ base tenant " and the labourer “ on mixed wage." Like the first, he 
possesses a farm, although it is small, and, like the second, he receives 
advantages in kind. 

In the latter case, he accomplishes a fixed number of days per month 
and the supplementary days are paid by private arrangement, The 
arable land must not be more than i hectare, for otherwise the cultivation 
of it would require too much time and the estate would suffer. The master 
furnishes draught cattle, either gratuitously, or at a fixed price ; he gener- 
ally giv^ the straw and often the hay or the right to make it in a meadow, 
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SO that the “ base tenant ” on wages may have two or three cows. He 
is also obliged to have pigs. So in a metairie of this nature we find a stable 
with a stye for pigs and a barn for hay. 

Here are some of the methods of payment in use in this class : 
ist. Example : 

Tyodging and firewood ; 

I hectare of arable land , 
free use of draught cattle ; 

850 kg. of wheat strawr per year , 

right (jf mowing at least four cartloads of hay in the year ; 
pasturage ; 

650 kg. of r5''e at q ote (0 12 fr. about) per year ; 

Daily wage in money . 

for 4 months i crown , 
for other 4 months x 25 crowns . 
for other 4 months i 50 crowns ; 

Besides the farmer receives in advance, a certain sum for the purchase 
of implement.s and an allowance for grooming the horses on Sundays and 
holidays , 

2nd. Example ; 

Dodging and firewood ; 

I hectare of arable land ; 
free use of draught cattle ; 

400 kg of hay ; 

500 kg of rye straw ; 

Mowing of 2 or 3 cartloads of hay ; 
pasturage ; 

720 kg. of rye (or 60 kg. per month) at 12 ore (0 lO fr. about). 
Wages per hour : 14 ore (0.18 fr about) for the whole year, with 
25 % increase for supplementar>’ work. 

Earnest money : 5 crowns . 

If the men are honest and industrious and the relations between 
masters and labourers are good, the system of “ base tenants on wages 
presents such great advantages that compared with them the drawbacks 
seem insignificent. The principal difficulty in passing from the system 
of labourer on mixed wages ” to that of " base tenant '' on wages is the 
very considerable expense for buildings. Yet it must be observed that 
houses may be built consisting of two lodgings and their outhouses, for two 
farmers, with a common bam, all divided and with separate doors. 

The superiority of the system of “ base tenants '' on wages is recog- 
nised as indisputable by many lai^e farmers who have made trial of this 
method of payment. 
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From the employer's point of view, it must be remarked that the 
landlord may count almost every day on the labour of the base tenant " 
on wages, for the farming of the metairie is so limited that it leaves the 
tenant great liberty. Conflicts of interest between master and labourer, 
frequent in the case of the “ base tenants," are avoided. 

Even if the landlord does not possess a property large enough for the 
establishment of metairies he has still the power of abandoning certain 
portions to the '' base tenants." Different in this respect, from the lab- 
ourer “ on mixed wage," the “ base tenant " on wages, possessing his 
own farm, is more interested in the work he performs for his master and 
does it better. Besides, it is easier for him to retire from work, he is more 
satisfied with his lot, and more attached to the land than the lalx)urei 
" on mixed wage." 

From the point of view of the labourer the system also presents im- 
portant advantages. The “ base tenant " on wages, cultivating a smaller 
piece of ground than that of the ordinary '' base tenant," and in contrast 
with the latter receiving a fixed payment in kind, is less at the mercy of 
the chances of the harvest. His position is consequently more assured, 
although his means are limited. 

Besides, as he may possess cows, pigs and poultry, he lives better 
than the labourer on mixed wage ; his children have more substantial 
food. Moreover, these aid their parents in working the metairie, so that 
any inclination they may have towards agriculture is awakened early. 

Finally, the " base-tenant on wages " has a better career before him. 
With prudence and economy he may in time succeed in forming a 
capital with which to obtain a large mitairie. Thanks to the State loans 
for the formation of homesteads, it is also possible for him to become a 
peasant farmer. 

In other words, the system of " base tenancy " on wages, puts the poor 
but hardworking agricultural labourer in the way of greater prosperity. 
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holm, JQii, llafi 10 {Report of the Commission, charged io study the Question of Base Ten- 
ants ” Political Economy Review " Upsala and Stoikhulm, 1911, no 10). 

These two importanl articles are very closely connected with the preceding essay on 
the ” Condition cit Agricultural Workmen ” They bear especially on the problem dealt 
with in 3 (Bast 'renaiits) of the said essay 

In the first article ot (ny pages by ITof Emil Sommakin there arc very severe 
criticisms of the results given in the report of the C^nmission instructed to study the 
ijuestion of Base Tenants, a repoit nu'iithincd among the sources ot our essay referred 
to The Commission desires, like the majority of writers competent in the matter, to 
check the decrease of Base Tenants and proposes, for this purpose, certain reforms 
in the law ou Homesteads in Sweden (i) 

Soramarin’s article show'' the same desire but he docs not think the above remedy 
(chiuige in the Law on homestead) advisable. The Commission next recommends, with 
certain reset vations, an increase of the class of “ stattorpaic ”, Base Tenants on wages 
ias in our essay here published, sec pages 208 and 219) but Sotnmann thinks it best to 
wait for the results of the law of 14th June, 1907 on the rights and duties of landed 
proprielois and until we have more statistics ou this class of agricultural labourers He 
sums up his views in the following proposals for assisting the Swedish tenant fanners 
bound to do farm work, 

1. The extension of base tenants* rights, against the landholder, above all tlie sub- 
stitution of money wages for wages in kind ; 

2. Reorganization of land credit for peasant fanners ; 

3. Application of the present homestead law to base tenants ; 

4 Sanitary inspections for the improvement of hygiene in behalf of the base 
tenants. 

5. Improved agricultural education. 

(i) This questiem was dealt with by us in an article published in the Bulletin, 19 n, 
no. I pgaes 237-243. 
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llie second ol the above articles, the author of which, Nils Wohlin, is one of teh 
members of the Cotnniission that present etl the report on the Swe<Jish l)asc tenants, 
contains an answer to Sommarin’s criticism. 

After having shown the difficulties in the way of preparing accurate statistics on the 
conditions of the Swedish base tenants, Wohlin supports the idea of extending, although 
in nifKlcration, the duties of the landholders towards these tenants He especially 
recommends that it should be rectignized as the duty of the farmer to make the necessary 
repairs on the farm and in the lodging of the tenant hinallS', Wohlin says that Som- 
raarin’s programme itself seems to show that in reality the iliffcience belw'een his idea 
and the proposals of the Commission are much less coiisiderablc than Ins criticism i\ouId 
make us believe 

(3) II. JUHiw Dannfelt and A Sjostbom: Handbok ! jordbruksekonomi S14 S {Handbook 

of Rural Economy, 814 /?/>.) Stockholm, mii 

This large volume, one of the authorsof which (Prof ] uhlin-Dannfclt), is the Secretary 
of the Swedish Royal Agricultural Academy and ofikial correspondent of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, forms the 7lh part ol the work : Landthrvkets hok {Book 
of Agriculture), the publication of which was bqgun in 1001 at Stockholm, and of which 7 
volume's have already been publishetl, with the exception of the 5lh. on cattle improve- 
ment The contaits of this volume are .shown vsuflficiently m the conception it contains 
of rural economy, uud include, according to the authors’ explanation, (see the introduction) 
“ a statement of the principles upon which agriculture must proceed in order to be profit- 
able to the farmers, and useful to society generally, as well as a description of the proper 
means for attaining this end ” 

(4) Klgenstierna : Kalcndcr ofver svenska Umdtbruket, igri. Tredje iirgangen. Utarbetadf 

p& uppdrim af Kungl Iyandtbruksst3n’elsen 303 S. {Swedish Agricultural Calendar igii. 
3rd, year. Edited by the Royal Management of Agriculture, 303 pages). Stockholm, rgii. 

This book, in spile of its title, contains much more than is generally found in an agric» 
ultural calendiu", and in fact gives, in succinct form, information on nearly all depart- 
ments of Swedish agriculture. 
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